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Ten Well-Stocked, Strategically-Located 
Ryerson Plants for Prompt, Dependable Service 


Steel vitally needed for mainte- 
nance of America’s textile plants is 
ready for immediate shipment at 
Ryerson! In the Ryerson stocks are 
more than 10,000. kinds, shapes 
and sizes, including many of the 
special steels used in the textile 
industries. 

Even today, with steel difficult to 
obtain because of the National De- 
fense Program, Ryerson continues 
with its Certified Steel Plan. Natu- 
rally, many sizes and certain prod- 
ucts are out of stock. however. for 
the most part you can depend on 
Ryerson for immediate shipment 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Boston. Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo. 
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of a wide range of steel products. 

The Ryerson Certified Steel Plan 
is of particular value in the case of 
alloys where chemical content, physi- 
cal properties and other character- 
istics must be known with certainty 
in order to insure the best heat 
treatment response in the shortest 
possible time. 

Whatever your steel requirements, 
phone, wire or write the nearest of 
the 10 conveniently located Ryerson 
plants. For best service during the 
period of heavy demand, “open” 
orders are advisable. Stock List sent 
promptly on request. 


RYERSON 
PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


Structurals 
Bars 
Plates (15 kinds) 
Sheets (25 kinds) 
Strip Steel 


Alloy & Tool Steels 
Stainless 
Shafting 

Mech. Tubing 
Boiler Tubes 
Welding Rod 
Babbitt, Solder 
Reinforcing 
Nails, Rivets. ete. 
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That’s the Secret of the Outstanding Performance of Allis-Chalmers 
Quick-Clean Motors! That’s Why They Beat Lint — Cut Power Costs — 
Stop Shut-Downs—Deliver Peak Operation Under the Toughest Conditions! 





HERE’S MONEY-SAVING news for 
all textile-mill operators . . . Allis- 
Chalmers Quick-Clean Motor can’t 
be stopped by lint and fly and dust 
because it’s designed and built to 


clean itself ... 


Just as wind keeps dusty air circu- 
lating, never gives it a chance to set- 
tle — blades attached to the rotor of 
the Quick-Clean Motor are constant- 
ly forcing lint-laden air in through 
big, unrestricted air passages — and 


ou! over hard, smooth-as-glass inte- 
rior surfaces that can’t collect motor- 





clogging particles. 


‘rom the ground up this motor is 





designed for the textile industry. It 
can solve your problems as it has 
thousands of others. All working 
parts are dust sealed. Coils are shield- 
ed. Indestructible rotor is mounted 
on ball bearings in sealed cartridge 
units that keep grease in...keep dust 
out. One-piece steel base provides 
rigid foundation for stator and rotor. 


For the complete story on Quick- 
Clean Motors . . . how they are made 
. . . how they are saving money in 
hundreds of textile mills . . . and 
what they can do for you, call the 
district office near you. Or write direct 


to Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis. 
A 1442 





_ 


FEATURES: 


CHECK THESE 
QUICK-CLEAN, ¢ 





REE-FLOW’’ 







] Dust-laden air, drawn into 
motor, is ejected at sides. 


pia Passages are large and 


unrestricted. 


a interior surfaces are 


hard and smooth-as- glass, 
making it impossible for 
lint or dust to adhere. 


“ working Parts are dust 


J 


sealed for greater protection. 


Coils are completely shield- 
ed to insure longer life, 


(>) ALLIS-CHALMERS LO-MAINTENANCE MOTORS 
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I wonder how many recall that slogan of 1914. 


Cotton was selling at about 6¢ a pound. There was a 
big stock. It looked as if the South was going broke; 
nobody had thought of a parity plan or Government 
loans. But the idea was seriously proposed that if thou- 
sands of people would buy a bale of cotton, it would 
save the South from ruin and prove to be a good invest- 
ment. I think the idea had the endorsement of President 


Wilson. 


1913 and early 1914 had been good years. In October 
1913 and again in May 1914, cotton was selling at 1414¢ 
a pound. Then came the slump! 
in Europe in August 


When war was declared 
1914, the Cotton Exchange was 
closed; cotton was offered at 6¢ a pound and few had 
courage to buy. 


I recall one New Bedford manufacturer, however, with 
whom I was playing golf one weekend, who said to me, 
“If I could close my mills and fill them with as many 
bales of cotton as they would hold, at 6'4¢ a pound, I 
would make more money in the next five years than I 
can ever make in running the mills.” And he was right! 
In January 1915 cotton had gone to 814¢; in October to 
12¢ and in November 1918, spot cotton was selling for 
30¢ a pound and in 1920 it went to 42¢. Of course, he 
didn’t do it, although I believe he did have enough 
courage of his convictions to clean up a million or two. 


I do not recall what happened to the “ceiling” that 
Bernard Baruch was talking about the other day in 
Washington, but if there was any ceiling on cotton, it 
was a high one or else it broke through the top. 


In the early days of the last war, and before the United 


States went in, textile manufacturers did not get very 


excited over raw materials. I can recall that the wool 
growers of the West had hoped to sell large quantities 
of wool to Germany in the early stages of the war and. 
when the British embargo began to take effect, wool sold 
off. It was not until 1916 and 1917, when the demand 
for equipping the new American armies became so great. 
that the began, which continued till 1920, 
when fine scoured territory combing wool touched $2.00 


real boom 


per pound. 


yrws 


“Buy a 


Bale of Cotton’ 
Comments by Henry G. Lord 


There was a big demand for cotton linters and waste, 
which threw the prices for those commodities all out of 
proportion to the prices of staple cotton. 


It was estimated that every time Germany shot off a 
big gun, it used a bale of cotton from which gun cotton 
was made, and that when a battleship fired a salvo, 
twenty-five. bales of linters and waste were shot away. 
The Germans are not using cotton linters now for the 
manufacture of explosives; they have substituted wood 
pulp, but cotton linters are still used in the manufac- 
ture of American powder, and it takes about six-tenths 
of a pound of cotton for a pound of powder. And 
Canada also still uses cotton, but is experimenting with 
pulp, I am told. 


There will be a lot of cotton going into explosives. 
but with the present stock on hand, I do not think we 
have to worry. 


As I look back now on the cotton manufacturing situ- 
ation prior to the war, and before the big migration of 
New England mills to the South, I get the impression 
that an important factor in that migration was the big 
cotton mill building boom of 1908 and 1909, when more 
than $70,000,000 were spent for new mills, mostly in the 
South. The mills were not built to satisfy a legitimate 
demand, but because some city or town wanted one. 
These new mills were then modern in design and equip- 
ment, and not only took the profits from the older mills. 
one of the _ periodic 


but overproduction resulted in 


depressions of the cotton mill business. 


Soon after that the war broke out, and every mill in 
the country, old or new, could make money. And after 
the war, instead of the expected slump, came the biggest 
cotton mill boom of all, in 1919 and 1920, followed by 
the “Blitzkrieg” of 1921, and the big migration. 


The conflict between modern and obsolete equipment, 
low cost and high cost mills, was on again in earnest and 
has continued ever since. The low cost group skims off 
the cream and the other group, in normal times, tries to 
survive on skimmed milk, spiced with the hope of an- 
other boom. 


“Who’s Who” when this boom is over? 


HENRY G. LORD, founder of Textile World and president, Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
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CHECK-UP CHARTS have come to be regarded by 
many textile men as important tools of management. 
Since 1937, when TeExTILE WorLp published its first 
mill check-up number, the textile industry has become 
increasingly “check-up” conscious. Today, with mills 
faced with the dual task of meeting Government de- 
mands for textiles and of supplying normal civilian 
requirements, they must operate at the highest possible 
efficiency. Mills in every branch of the industry are 


finding that check-up charts are aiding them to reduce 
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waste, to maintain sufficient stocks of raw materials and 
supplies, to control costs, to reduce machine stoppages. 
and to increase production. Through the cooperation 
of textile mills throughout the country, TEXTILE WorRLD 
will reproduce in its Mill Check-Up Issue, next month, 
a large selection of check-up charts actually in use in 
cotton mills, woolen and worsted mills, rayon throwing 
and weaving plants, knitting mills, and dyeing and 
finishing plants. Use of these charts will enable textile- 
mill executives to check up in their own plants to see 
just what has been done and what still needs to be done 
to bring them to peak efficiency and keep them at that 
point. 

In addition to this featured section, defense problems 
as discussed at several association meetings will be re- 


ported. and other timely articles will appear. 
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DOUGLAS G. WOOLF, 


Editor 


Looking Backward to Look Forward 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, this writer joined TrEx- 
TILE WorLD. He is going to take a quick look back 
over that quarter-century, on this page this month, for 
the sole purpose of trying to discern some pattern which 
may be a guide to the textile industry in planning for 
the next quarter-century. 

It is not easy. On casual examination, the pattern 
appears to be that of a crazy-quilt. Intermittently, there 
have been boom and depression, price spiraling and 
price chiseling. labor shortage and dismal unemploy- 
ment. In the midst of a poorly clothed world, the prod- 
ucts of textile mills have gone begging. During the 
same period, there was frantic expansion, with great 
new mills being built, followed by equally frantic con- 
traction, with equally great mills being demolished to 
save taxes. 

Every artificial method known to man—and many 
not hitherto known—have been tried in a great na- 
tional attempt to conquer depression, unemployment, 
panic. And by and large, it all seemed to fall far short 
of its mark—and it took Hitler on the loose, rather than 
this artificial respiration, to bring prosperity back to this 
country, for the moment. 

Where is there any pattern in all this? 


ONE HAS TO LOOK DEEP to see it. The pattern has 
been actually one of progress. This industry is farther 
along a constructive path toward sanity than it was on 
the day 25 years ago when this writer wrote his first, 
and extremely inadequate, market report. 

Here is what has happened: From a state of what 
might be called automatic prosperity, during which 
manufacturers sold what they made, and made pretty 
much what they wanted to, the industry has moved to 

1 point where it makes what the consumer wants to 
ae and only in such quantities as it can entice the 
consumer to absorb. 

From a state where shareholders could count con- 
sistently on steady returns and on constantly increasing 
equity, the industry has moved to a point where the 
textile shareholder, except for certain rare and short 
boom periods, is the forgotten man. 

From a state where the manufacturer had a very 
simple job of worrying mainly about production sched- 
ules and raw material prices, the industry has moved to 
a point where the manufacturer has to worry about 
merchandising, promotion, advertising, priorities, mini- 
mum wages, maximum hours, labor board rulings, 
TEXTILE WORLD, OCTO 
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higher taxes, social security, and a myriad of other com- 
plications practically unknown 25 years ago. 


NOW. IT MAY NOT SOUND like progress to swap 
stability for instability and security for insecurity. It 
happens however that the norm is instability and in- 
security. Periods like that of the record industrial 
growth from the latter part of the last century to the 
World War No. 1 are the exceptions, not the rule. The 
real job in industrial life is to make money the hard 
way. That’s what the textile industry has been learning 
during most of the last quarter-century. 

It has learned that selling goods is at least as impor- 
tant as making them; that cooperative action is essential 
if the individuals are to survive; that research is not a 
pleasant hobby but the life-blood of industry; that pur- 
chasing power of the masses is the only real source of 
corporate wealth; that low wages are a liability rather 
than an asset; that what was good enough for father is 
not necessarily, or usually, good enough for son. 

It has learned that the only real defense against all 
the changes which beset industry nowadays is an of- 
fensive: a flexibility of mind and of heart which impels 
a manufacturer to anticipate those changes. 

It has learned, we hope, that status quo is as dead as a 
door-nail; that any plans for the future based on ex- 
pectation of things as they were 25 years ago, 10 years 
ago, or even one year ago, are not only wishful think- 
ing, but stupid thinking. Conversely, any plans based 
on the hard, cold realization that this is a new world in 
which we live, represent a sound start toward a future 
which is going to demand all the intelligence, all the 
courage, all the realism that individuals and groups can 
muster. 

Don’t misunderstand us. We're not trying to pose as 
a Pollyanna. We admit that it would be pleasant to 
stay on in those “good old days” forever. But, since 
that is impossible, we feel that it is much more healthful 
to get toughened up to the point where one can meet 
and survive the “bad new days.” 

That conviction is what, in our opinion, the last quar- 
ter-century has brought to textile manufacturers, and 
thet is why we feel hopeful about the next quarter- 


(Saya Ont 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S MAIL-BAG 





“Just the Right Note” 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Kditor, TextTiLteE Wor.p: 


| have just returned from a long va- 
cation and find the Textice Wor.p of 
August to strike the right notes on “How 
a Textile Man Can Help Win the War” 
and “Beat Hitler Now.” 
The particularly timely in 
view of the enormous propaganda that 


the other on 
latter is 


we have been subjected to by our own 
Fifth Columnists. Both France and Eng- 
land keenly regret having listened to 
their Lindbergh’s, Wheeler’s and Nye’s. 
but our own regret should be that we 
did not take a stand when Germany 
began to re-arm. 

Your readers might be interested to 
know that I was in Europe, and espe- 
cially Germany, in 1920 and again in 
1930, 
student days on the Rhine in the mid- 
dle 1890°s that Germany was bent to 


and have known ever since my 


pursue a ruthless and savage course 
in order to acquire industrial and po- 
litical supremacy of the world. I have 
time without number argued that this 
principle would lead to the destruction 
of the better 
races but the Prussians have never been 


willing to listen to reason. All 


part of the Germanic 
their 
bellyaching about the Versailles treaty 
is so much Goebbelish propaganda and 
crazy vaporings of insane minds from 
which the German people themselves 
should be saved. 

Most of my friends of German heri- 
tage are in full agreement that it is up 
to the Germans themselves to save their 
country from its present scourge, just 
as it is our own business to keep down 
the racketeers which the prohibition 
era and the late and present wars seem 
to have encouraged. The Germans have 
lost. temporarily I hope, all their civic 
and other rights. 

HERMAN StypeL, President, 
Seydel Chemical Co. 


He’s Madder’n Hell 


Miptanp. Micu. 


WORLD: 


reactions to the 


Editor, Texvit 

You 
half-year of textile activity burn me up. 
(Texvire Worip, August. 1941, 


7) 


If your good friend Mr. Henderson 


“incredible” 


page 


happened to see your article, he could 


6 ~_——eeee ee 





really make hay out of your statement 
“The industry can make money without 
an index of 184. It should . . . prepare 
for getting along without such an in- 
dex.” “This,” Mr. Henderson could say 


_in a public blast at the textile industry. 


“is just another example of how patri- 
otic certain business men really are. 


‘Profits first. production for defense 
last’ is their motto. While the boys 
in the Army sacrifice not only their 


‘profits’ (wages) but also their homes 
and families and even perhaps, their 
lives, these greedy capitalists call for 
a cut in production to save their prec- 
ious profits.” 

And what would you say in reply? 
That too much production will cause a 
Maybe true, but if 
Hitler wins due to a shortage of pro- 


depression later? 


duction, there won't be any “later.” 
We've got to lick Hitler now, and take 
care of future problems later, And that 
job is to be done with production and 
more production, regardless of who 
gets hurt in the process. 

Its a hell of an example to the 
drafted soldiers for a well-fixed busi- 
ness man to call for a cut in production 
for selfish reasons, while he drills with- 
out proper equipment at $21.00 per 
month. If this attitude of “getting mine 
while the getting is good” is so preva- 
lent in the upper classes. how can you 
classes to sacrifice 


expect the lower 


And from the Editor... 


NOW IS THE TIME for deeds, not words. 
The time-schedule for the debate be- 
tween interventionists and isolationists has 
run out. The latter have always insisted 
that they would defend America to the 
utmost. Now is the time for such defense. 
The attacks upon American ships have 
been neither accidental nor anonymous. 
They have been intentional and Nazi. 

The President of the United States has 
spoken. He has pledged the freedom of 
the seas in all zones affecting American 
defense. In the support of his stand, there 
can no longer be a dividing line between 
interventionists and isolationists. There can 
only be a unified American line, devoted to 
the defense of America and all that it 
stands for. 

As the President has stated, we do not 
want a shooting war. But neither do we 
want to dodge a shooting war at the ex- 
pense of our freedom. 

We have served notice on the enemies 
of freedom. Now is the time to implement 
that notice. 





their own interests for the good of all? 
Briefly, Mr. Woolf, I’m madder’n Hell. 
R. M. Winey 


Editor's Reply: Your letter would have 
been more helpful to me if it had been 
written in more temperate vein, and if 
you had read the item more carefully. 

There was no slightest hint in the 
article of any advice against all-out 
production insofar as defense needs are 
concerned. Actually, however. the per- 
centage of total textile production that 
has been going into defense channels 
during the last year has been relatively 
small. The bulk of the unprecedented 
demand for textiles has come from an 
inflated 
speculative sources, 


economic situation. and from 

It was due to the recognition of the 
fact that demand from 
could not keep up indefinitely. that the 
article was written. I have been in this 


business for 25 years and I have seen 


such sources 


both employers and employees suffer 
because of the constantly recurring de- 
lusion that a temporarily high level of 
production can keep up indefinitely. 
\s I stated in the article, all one has 
to do is to look back at 1937. 

It is within the rights of an editor 
in fact it is his most important duty 
to warn his field if he sees prospects of 


a collapse in the future.—Editor. 


These Men Aren't 


WILMINGTON, 
WORLD: 


Your editorial and “The Editor Says” 


DEL. 
Editor, Tex itt 


in the August issue are Courageous and 
far-sighted. We need every gifted pen 
supreme task of 
our time—to beat Hitler and his “Wave 
of the Past.” THeopore M. Switz 


to arouse us to the 


NEW 
Editor, Textite Worip: 


York, N. Y. 


I want to take occasion to compli- 
ment you on the editorial “Re-establish 
The Trade Executive,” in 
your September issue. It is good and 
to the point, EARL CONSTANTINE 


Association 


MANVILLE, R. I. 
WORLD: 


| think you have hit the nail on the 
head in “Silk Stockings and Chewing 
Gum” in the September issue of TEx- 
rite WORLD. Max C. MILLER 


Editor, Textitt 
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Priorities: Here Are the Answers 


In 1, 2, 3 order we give you facts you 
want to know on your greatest problem 


By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY is just coming 
under the priority system. How far 
control in this field will go is anybody’s 


guess. Meanwhile, textile and textile 
equipment men are pouring priority 


Washington, by mail 
Although the 
priority system changes from day to 


questions into 


and wire and in person. 


day, one must learn it some time in 
order to follow the changes, and there 
is no better time to get it straight than 
now. 

To understand textile priorities, one 
should first look briefly at the general 
priorities system. The general system 
is designed to apportion scarce raw 
materials, supplies, tools, and equip- 
both 


military and civilian products, giving 


ment among manufacturers of 
them first to defense, then to essential 
civilian needs, and then to less essen- 
tial purposes. 

These materials, equipment, ete., are 
has de- 
suddenly about 
total 
productive capacity, and 


because the war effort 
manded rather 
third of the 
supply and 

because additional millions of people 


scarce 
one 


country's normal 


with boom cash are buying more civil- 
ian goods, 

The source of priority authority is 
President. Under the 
new “SPAB” or 
and Allocations 
Board, composed of Henry A. Wallace 
as chairman, William 5S. Knudsen, 
Sidney Hillman, Henry L. Stimson, 
Frank Knox, Harry Hopkins, Leon 
Henderson, But although Wallace is 
chairman of SPAB, Donald M. Nelson, 
as executive director, is the active boss. 
Under SPAB, and Nelson, comes the 
old OPM, Office of Production Man- 
agement, and attached to OPM as be- 


vested in the 
President 
Supply 


comes the 
Priorities 


fore, are the various divisions: 


Production, Civilian Supply, Pur- 
chases, Materials, Labor, Contract. 
and Priorities. Mr. Nelson is also 


Director of Priorities. 


Creation of the Supply Priorities 
Allocations Board, at the top of 


the defense effort, by the President. 


and 


was the recognition that apportionment 
of materials and production equipment 
is the axle on which the program turns. 
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EVERY MORNING’S MAIL brings us ques- 
tions about priorities: what they mean, 
and what to do about them. We have 
answered these direct, through the help 
of our Washington Bureau. But meanwhile 
we have had that bureau working on a 
definite article which would give in l, 2, 
3 order the procedure involved. Only re- 
cently has the situation become clarified 
to the extent that such an article really 
could be definitive. 

Here it is. 

After you read it, read it again, and 
then again. Gradually, the Pattern of 
Priorities will become clear—or at least 





as clear as any such complicated problem 
can ever be. 

At least. we believe you will realize 
that you, as a textile manufacturer, do not 
need to run, walk, ride, fly. or even write 
to Washington, in the great majority of 
cases. But if this article doesn’t answer all 
your questions, send them in to us and 
we'll try to answer them direct, and later 
to supplement this article with further in- 
formation. 

Also, the whole picture is subjeci to 
change, and we'll keep you informed, 
through these columns, as such changes 
materialize.—Editor. 





Thus Mr. Nelson, as SPAB’s chief, is 
the king pin of 
000.000.0000 punch at the 
Second in 


this country’s $70.- 
Axis’ 


Hender- 


chin. 
command is Leon 
son, administrator of prices, control of 
which the Government regards as vital 
to war and 

(As its name implies, SPAB controls 
both priority of supplies and equip- 


post-war economy. 


ment for defense production, and for 
civilian use. Allocations to civilians 
was formerly part of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply. 
But civilian supply and defense supply 
and dovetailed, 
clashed, and civilian 
was set over into SPAB, leaving Mr. 


Henderson only price control. Neverthe- 


adminis- 
supply 


overlapped 
trators 


less, as you've seen, Henderson is a 
member of SPAB, so none of his teeth 
was pulled. 

As for Mr. Knudsen, he is still boss 
of OPM, and in that position he still 
holds the throttle of the nation’s pro- 
duction engine, although he is no 
longer the conductor of the defense 
train, 

That is the rough background of the 
priority picture. Now look at a quick 
sketch of the detail. 


FIRST IN THE PRIORITIES “Kit of Tools” 
List.” This 
list was drawn up by the Joint Army- 
Navy Munitions Board and the Priori- 


ties 


is the “Priorities Critical 


and has been revised 


monthly until now it contains over 300 


Division. 


scarce items. 


\ priority, in its simplest form, is a 


certificate from a Government depart- 
ment. attached to one of its orders to 
effect. 
the certificate says to the manufacturer 


a manufacturer, for goods. In 


that he must give this order preference 
that 
higher preference ratings), in order to 


over others (except those have 
meet the delivery date. 

Priority certificates all are author- 
ized by the Priorities Division of OPM 
but some of the forms are issued by 
Navy Supplies and Accounts, by Army 
Air Corps, Quartermaster, Engineers, 
Army- 
Navy Munitions Board. The chief func- 


tion of the Munitions Board is to form- 


ete., under supervision of the 


ulate policies for, and coordinate the 
purchasing of, the various branches of 
the arms and services. But in all cases. 
the top authority is vested in the Pri- 
orities Division—that is, in civilian 
hands. 

Once a priority certificate has been 
issued for any job, it may be extended 
to sub-contractors and from supplier 
to supplier, so that the prime contrac- 


tor can meet his delivery date. Thus, 


priorities branch out like the tribu- 
taries of a river to scores or hundreds 
of sources. This would be simple 


enough, except that every priority is 
an overlapping river system, and many 
are trying to draw 


springs of supply. 


upon the same 

Methods of extending priorities dif- 
fer with various kinds of orders. Some- 
authorized by an 
actual copy of the certificate from the 


times extension is 
Priorities Division to the supplier or 
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sub-contractor. 


Sometimes a_ photo- 
used. And sometimes. 
when a supplier is familiar with the 
prime contractors setup, he gives him 


static copy is 


preference without exchange of docu- 
ments at all. To expedite the filling of 
orders. Army and Navy field represent- 
authorized to extend 
priorities. for wholly military contracts. 
rates are based on _ the 
urgency of the need. All defense orders 
A-10 or higher; most-vital 
defense orders are rated A-l.  Prefer- 
ence ratings for defense, starting at the 
top are: AA, A-l-a, A-l-b and 
to A -]-j. then A-2. A-3 and so on down 
to A-10. There are B ratings, but they 


atives are now 


Priority 


are rated 


down 


are effective only on goods not very 
hard to Numerous officials, such 
officers in the field, 
can attach ratings to orders, but they 
do not decide what rating. A “Priori- 
ties Directive.” issued by the Munitions 
Board, tells what ratings shall be given 
on different types of orders 


get. 


as procurement 


The only 
field is the 
PD-3 form, used for Army-Navy orders. 


certificate issued in the 


IN ADDITION to the /ndividual Prefer- 
ence Rating Certificate issued to se- 
cure delivery on a_ specific material. 
there are other forms of priority ratings. 

The Blanket Rating, as the name im- 
plies, is a much broader rating, de- 
signed to enable certain companies or 
whole industries to get the scarce ma- 
terials they need to turn out certain de- 
fense equipment. A relatively small num- 
ber of blanket ratings has been issued. 
\n example is the blanket preference on 
merchant assigning A-l-a on 
ships to be completed in 1941, A-1-b 
for 1942. and A-l-c for 1943. 

The Project Rating is similar to the 
Blanket Rating. The difference is that 
it is designed to enable the contractor 


ships, 


to get materials for one specified proj- 


ect, such as contruction of a defense 


plant, or cantonment. 

The Defense Supplies Rating Plan 
is for manufacturers who must begin 
production before actually receiving 
orders. and who have to have a steady 
into their 
Under this plan, the manufac- 


permitted to 


flow of material coming 


plants. 
turer is compute — his 


needed supplies for defense 


tion for the 


produc- 
current quarter on the 
basis of the last quarter's consumption, 
and to place them on order under an 


\-10 The 
applies only for defense work. 


rating. rating, of course, 


\ series of Maintenance and Repair 


orders directed) mostly to — utilities, 


and other 
essential industries, gives them a sort 


transportation Companies, 
of blanket rating, to keep their equip- 
ment in The 
attaches a 


manutac- 
rider to his 


shape. parts 


turer simply 


————S———— eee 





“Priorities Critical List’’ 
(of Textile Items) 


FINISHED END PRODUCTS 


Bags: barrack, sea, cantle, powder, steri- 
lizing water, sleeping. 

Balloon: observation or barrage. 

Blankets: wool. 

Caps: field and winter, watch. 

Cloth: rubberized, wool, dark blue melton 
or jersey, O.D., flannel, cotton, twill, 
wind resistant, khaki, netting for mos- 
quito bars. 

Clothing: flying, chemical protective, uni- 
forms, hospital, mechanics, laboratory. 
Cordage and twine: hemp, jute, oakum, 

abaca, sisal, henequen, flax, silk. 

Drawers: woolen, half-wool, half-cotton. 

Gloves: leather, wool. 

Leggings: canvas. 

Masks: gas, oxygen. 

Mattresses: all types. 

Parachutes: service types. 

Socks: woolen, cotton and wool. 

Tents: service types. 

Underwear: half cotton, half wool. 

Vests: life preserver. 


RAW MATERIALS 


Cotton: canvas duck, webbing. 
Cotton linters. 
Silk: parachute. 


orders. saying: This is a maintenance 
order and is entitled to a rating under 
such and such a ruling of the Priori- 
ties Division. 

But Priority ratings are not the only 
means employed to apportion supplies 
and equipment among manufacturers. 
In addition to preferences, there is In- 
dustry-wide Control. This means that, 
i like silk, 


score of 


in some Cases, 


tungsten, 


chromium, and a other 
terials, the situation is so tight that 


the Priorities Division doesn’t use pri- 


ma- 


ority certificates alone; it simply tells 
the producers to divide all the materi- 
als, (or a pool which they have saved 
with and 
(nd in addition to such allocations, a 


up) such such processors. 


system of Jnventory Control is being 
worked out, to keep manufacturers 


from having on hand any more than 
they need of any scarce materials. 


NOW AS TO TEXTILE PRIORITIES: Only 
five phases of the general system above 
described, have as yet been applied to 
are: (1) the Textile 
Equipment Mainten- 
the Preference Rat- 


textiles. They 


Machinery and 


ance Order; (2) 


ing Certificate; (3) the Project Rat- 
ing: (4) Defense Supplies Rating 


Plan; and (5) Industry-wide Control. 
1. Consider the Maintenance Order 
because it is the latest. This 
applies only to manufacturers of tex- 
tile machinery and repair parts, and 


first: 





not to primary textile mills. If you are 
such a manufacturer, and if you have 
trouble getting supplies and materials, 
here’s what you do: Write to the Tex- 
tile Branch, Office of Production Man- 
agement, Washington, D. C., and ask 
for Form PD-88, on which to make 
application for the rating. Fill it out 
and send it back. State how many 
copies of the preference rating order 
you want, so that you can submit copies 
to all your suppliers, and so that they, 
in their turn, submit 
their sub-suppliers. Bear in mind that 
a supplier can apply the rating only to 
materials which will be physically in- 
into finished parts for 
maintenance and repair work. This 
means it cannot be applied on new 
machinery. There is not yet any rating 
machinery, and apparently 
none is contemplated at this time. 
2. Under the head of Preference Rat- 
priority 


can copies to 


corporated 


on new 


ing Certificate come several 
procedures. We said that no ratings 
are contemplated for new machinery. 
Yet exceptions are inevitable. If a tex- 
tile mill finds it impossible to complete 
without additional 
or replacement equipment, and if de- 
secured under the 
\-10 rating, the mill should apply for 
special aid, to the Division of Priori- 
usually, needed ma- 
chine is to be used wholly on Army- 
Navy orders, 


a defense contract 


livery cannot be 


ties unless the 


In the case of textile mill products, 
the Quartermaster attaches to all calls 
for bids, authority for the manufac- 
turer to apply for a rating of A-1-I. If 
you have a contract with the Army—or 
the Navy, and you are unable to get 
for instance, you write to the 
Government contracting officer and ask 
that the rating certificate be issued to 
the yarn manufacturer. If don’t 


yarn, 


you 


know about this officer, write to the 
Textile Branch. OPM. 
You may wonder how the Govern- 


ment is going to know whether you 
put all of the materials you get, under 
any rating you may obtain, into your 
defense production and not partly into 
a civilian order. Well, it doesn’t know, 
but it can find out quickly by compar- 
ing contracts with quantities of ma- 
terials requested. The best way is to 
figure as nearly squarely as you can. 
If abuses are practiced they will show 
will be made, 
and you will have some more reports 
to file with Washington. 


up. more regulations 


And incidentally, you may wonder 
why the textile industry has been un- 
able to get a blanket rating of A-10 or 
better, as other industries have done. 
The answer is that the textile industry 
is only about 25% in defense produc- 


(Continued on page 140) 
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Research Plan Moves On 


Conference between U. S. Institute and 


Textile Foundation charts course 


AN IMPORTANT STEP in the projection 
of a long-range research program has 
just been concluded through a confer- 
ence between representatives of the U.S. 
Institute for Textile Research and the 
research staff of the Textile Foundation. 
held at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington. This followed other 
meetings between the Institute and re- 
search men in the textile industry, and 
will be followed by similar conferences 
in the future, leading up to the comple- 
tion of the plan for presentation at the 
Institute’s annual meeting in November. 
It was in line with the new working 
arrangement between the Institute and 
the Foundation, concluded recently. 

At the Washington conference, the 
thrilling possibilities for practical appli- 
cation of the studies of the 
Foundation’s staff were explored, and 


basic 


means to make those results available 
to the industry at large were discussed. 

It will be the U.S. Institute’s job to 
provide a channel between the labora- 
tory and the mill. It was the consensus 
at the meeting that, for the first time 





REPRESENTATIVES of U. S. Institute for Textile Research and Tex 
Left to right: Edward 
T. Pickard, executive secretary; Douglas G. Woolf 
National 
U. S. Institute; A. C. Walker 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


U.S. 


tile Foundation at Washington conference. 


World; Lyman J. Briggs 

F. S. Blanchard, president 

phone Laboratories: E. R. Schwarz 
logy: Harold DeWitt Smith 


director, 


treasurer 
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since the start of organized, cooperative 
research in the textile industry in 1930, 
there now is a chance to make the pro- 
gram a working tool in future textile de- 
velopment. It was also agreed, however, 
that to achieve that end, the active sup- 
of all and all individual 
companies is essential. The enlistment 


port groups 
of such support will be the first job of 
the officers and committees of both the 
Institute and the Foundation. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the U.S. Institute 
at the Washington meeting included 
F. S. Blanchard, of Pacific Mills, presi- 
dent; Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., of Calla- 
way Mills, vice-president; Dr. Harold 
DeWitt Smith, of A. M. Tenney Asso- 
ciates, treasurer; E, T. Pickard, execu- 
tive secretary; Douglas G. Woolf, editor 
of Textice Worip, a 
steering committee; Dr. Wm. D. Appel. 
of the Bureau of 
of the Industrial Research Committee. 


member of the 
Standards. chairman 


and three members of his committee. 
Dr. E. R. Schwarz. of Massachusetts In- 


stitute of Technology, vice-chairman: 


H 


, r Pd 
— 


Eavenson, Eavenson & Levering; Warren E. Emley, National Bureau 
of Standards: W. O. Jelleme, Pacific Mills; W. D. Appel, chairman, 


Research Council 
president 


. c 
mittee Tor 


editor, Textile 


Bell Tele 
research for 


Albarn Bureau 


Institute: 








Dr. A. C. 
Laboratories, 
Pacific Mills; 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce, 


Walker. of Bell Telephone 
and W. O. Jelleme. of 
and W. W. Carman, Jr., 
a member of the Economic Research 
Committee. 

Representatives of the Foundation in- 
cluded Dr. Milton Harris, 
the Foundation’s research at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards; Dr. R. Y. 
Winters, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Alban Eavenson, of Eavenson 


director of 


& Levering, both members of the Advis- 
ory Committee for Scientific Research; 
and Dr. Frederick M. Feiker. consultant 
on textile education. Mr. Pickard also 
represented the Foundation in his dual 
capacity as executive secretary of both 
Franklin W. Hobbs, 


chairman, and Donald Comer. director, 


organizations. 


sent messages of regret at their inability 
to be present. 

The National Standards 
was represented by Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, 
and Dr. Warren E. 
chief of the Division of 
Fibrous materials, who is also a member 


Bureau of 
director, Emley. 
Organic and 


of the Advisory Committee for Scientific 
Research. 

Members of the research staff of the 
Foundation present at the conference, 
included Ja- 


Rutherford, 


in addition to Dr. Harris. 
cinto Steinhardt, Henry A. 


\rnold M. Sookne. Lyman E. Fourt. 
Francis W. Minor, Walton B. Geiger. 
Fritz Kobayashi, Charles H. Fugitt. 


Louis R. Mizell. 
Charles Hock. 


Albert R. Martin. and 


U. S. Institute; Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., vice- 
U. S. Institute; R. Y. Winters, member, advisory com- 
scientific 
the Foundation. The 
of Standards 


and Milton Harris, director of 


held at National 


research 


meetina was 















By LEONARD F. MAAR 


ncotityut 
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PRODUCTION OF TEXTILES for national 
defense is one thing; protection of that 
production under emergency conditions 
is quite another problem. In one way 01 
another, the Government has interested 
itself in beth production and protection, 


but the industry is less likely to be aware 


of the Government's protective functions 
because the whole pattern of civilian 
defense is just becoming apparent. 
With greater or less speed, depending 
upon geographic location and the alert- 
ness of local public officials. civilian 
defense is being organized. From the 
industry point of view. it begins with 
fire safety. because fire from any cause 
can halt production, and because fire is 
a weapon of the saboteur. Then, too. 


fire is the consequence of incendiary 
and high explosive bombing. So at any 
state of the emergency, fire protection 
is of major importance. 

Emergency measures for reducing the 
fire risk are mainly a matter of inten- 
sifying the precautions which ought to 
be in foree at all times, and of coordinat- 
ing them with the plant of the local 
defense council, Full-strength fire pro- 
tection, which is a requirement of safe 
operation in normal times, easily can 
be expanded to meet the demands of 
all-out defense. 

What is full-strength fire protection? 
That depends. There is no rule of thumb 
to go by. as the hazards of one plant 
and another vary considerably. But the 
aim of full-strength fire protection can 
be stated simply, and it coincides with 
the objectives of civilian defense. It will 
provide each plant with the means otf 
handling all but major fire emergencies. 

Stephen C. Garrity. state fire marshal 
for Massachusetts. where there are many 
textile plants. in a paper on the tech 
niques of civilian defense. says: 

“Plant should be 
organized in all manufacturing 


fire departments 
large 
companies, and in many smaller indus- 
tries, to Cope with ordinary fires and to 
be trained to handle more serious emer- 
vencies in case of war. Regular instruc- 
tion should be given these private fire 
departments by a competent member 
of the public fire department, and every 


assistance rendered to 


promote the 


0) ————— 





Civil Protection of Textile Plants 


Stronger defenses are needed to reduce 


fire hazard during present emergency 


efficiency of company 

“The primary function of a_ plant 
fire department is to extinguish a fire 
in its incipient state, and, if the blaze 
is of such proportions that it can not 
be dealt with, they should be taught to 
control the fire until the local public 
fire fighting force arrives at the scene. 
Their efforts may well prevent a fire of 


organizations. 


minor consequences from becoming a 
holocaust.” 

Mayor LaGuardia of New York. di- 
rector of the Office of Civilian Defense. 
is aiming at thorough community or- 
eanization and the provision of plant 
protection as soon as possible for all 
structures in which 100 or more persons 
are employed or live. In large popula- 
tion centers. such as metropolitan New 
York and New England. the textile in- 
dustry will feel the force of this organt- 
zation with impact than in 
small. 


By way of 


greater 
isolated communities. 
examining in” greater 
detail this matter of full-strength pro- 
tection, the author has collected informa- 
tion about a number of recent fires in 
textile plants from the published ma- 
terial of the Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Cos. These are clinical 
data, pointing the direction in’ which 
plant management should go in planning 
tighter defenses against fire. 

In a Connecticut finishing plant. a 
gate watchman discovered smoke curling 
out of the door of a storage shed. He 
notified the 
tendent. who sounded the plant and 
The 


brought one hose line into play on the 


promptly plant superin- 


public alarms. company brigade 
outside wall of the shed. while a spe- 
cially trained fire extinguisher squad 
went to work inside the shed. The bulk 
of the fire was out before the public 
department arrived. 

Here is the plant brigade at work. 


The 


lowed successfully. in large and small 


idea is not new. It has been fol- 
plants. for many years. But in the emer- 
vency. the brigade can be enlarged and 
carefully trained to 


more provide a 


greater measure ot satety. 

The advantage of striking quickly at 
a fire and controlling it with a minimum 
of damage and disturbance is well il- 
lustrated in another mill fire. Foreign 
material in a picker on the second floor 
of the fire that flashed 


mill started a 





over six other pickers, and their waste 
ducts became involved. Three sprinkler 
heads went off, and employees brought 
two large hose streams to bear on the 
fire. They put the blaze out without too 
much trouble, but the quantity of water 
was such that it leaked through the 
floor below and wet down 110,000 yd. 
of crash toweling. The lighter streams 


of fire extinguishers. used promptly, 
might have avoided that damage. It 


takes training, however, to give workers 
judgment in such matters. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING pays rich divi- 
dends. In Factory Mutual plants in the 
last five years, the fire damage resulting 
from poor housekeeping amounted to a 
million and a quarter dollars. 

There was a fire in a mill finishing 
cotton velveteens and corduroys. These 
fabrics are treated with linseed oil paint 
and then hung in non-combustible 
festoon dryers having ducts extending 
up through a pitched, joisted roof. In 
the interiors of the ducts, sufficient oily 
lint clung to start spontaneous heating 
and, finally, ignition. Fire spread to the 
roof, and, although an employee 
promptly stopped the dryer fans and 
shut the dampers, sparks also set fire 
to the cloth. Five sprinklers opened to 
control the fire in the dryer. and firemen 
had to use two hose streams to put out 
the fire in the roof. Frequent cleaning 
of the ducts would have prevented that 
fire from happening. 
plant a d.c. generator 
operated over a pit. Oil drippings ac- 


In another 


cumulated in the pit and were ignited 
by a spark from the commutator or 
from a carelessly tossed cigaret stub. 
The engineer opened the circuit breaker 
as soon as he saw smoke breaking above 
the edge of the pit, but. even so, two 
sprinklers opened and employees with 
fire extinguishers were needed to put 
out the fire. The dangers of abusing 
electric facilites are generally well un- 
derstood, but often enough there are 
fires caused by improper installations 


or carelessness. 


IN THE PICKER ROOM of a southern 
textile plant, there was no protective 
bushing where electric wiring entered 
a junction Vibration caused the 
metal edges of the hole in the box to 


box. 
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Courtesy Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Cos 


It's too late now for the management of this textile mill to install adequate 
fire-protection facilities; front cover picture shows another textile mill being 


destroyed by fire 


cut into the insulation of wire and, after 
a period of time, the metal box made 
contact with the exposed wire, produc- 
ing an are and sparks which ignited a 
storage of cotton laps. Four sprinklers 
and extin- 
guishers and the 
scene. Proper installation of the bush- 
ing would have prevented that fire. 

In another mill, employees on a night 
shift decided to move an unused brush- 
ing machine to obtain floor 
space, The electric conduit connection 


opened, employees using 


hose were called to 


needed 


was broken, causing a short circuit. 
Sparks ignited cotton fly deposited on 
the burlap covering of the machine. 
Small hose and extinguishers had the 
fire under control when the public de- 
partment arrived. The plant electrician 
should have been notified in advance. 

Watchman are, of 
essential at all and watchmen 
should have access to every part of the 
plant. The folly of establishing stations 


services course, 


times, 
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outside of buildings was illustrated re- 
cently in a southern cotton mill. There 
the watchman rang a station outside a 
two-story building, which he was not 
required to enter. One Sunday morning 
he saw water flowing from under the 
door of the entrance. He called a master 
mechanic, gained entrance to the struc- 
found that 
wooden box had ignited spontaneously. 


ture. and sweepings in a 
Two sprinklers opened, putting out the 
fire. but ran 
wetting down cloth that was in the build- 


water for several hours, 
ing. If the watchman had been required 
to enter this building on his rounds, he 
might have smelled the smoke of the 
fire and put it out with a fire extin- 
guisher before much damage was done. 
\ water-flow alarm also have 


warned him of the fire. 


would 


Proper maintenance of machinery will 
go far to minimize the fire danger. The 
routine followed in the weave room of 
a New England plant is a good ex- 


ample of proper maintenance. There a 
regular schedule was set up, calling for 
the cleaning of looms with an air hose 
and brushes, and the sweeping of floors 
every operating shift. This schedule is 
for high-speed broadcloth looms. Slower 
looms are cleaned weekly. Each loom is 
completely oiled twice a week and each 
oiler is assigned a specific group of 
looms to service and keep in condition. 
Certain bearings are oiled daily. When 
the warp runs out, each loom is given 
an especially thorough cleaning by wip- 
ing off all lint and hardened grease with 
a cloth. Treadle rolls are removed, bear- 
ings cleaned, and oil holes cleared. The 
looms are inspected for loose parts or 
faulty adjustments before the new warp 
is put in, 


INSPECTION OF MACHINES is essential. 
In one mill an employee near a can 
dryer saw a small flame on the drive- 
shaft near the outside bearing casing. 
\ safety guard had worked loose, strik- 
ing a spark on the driveshaft. Before 
the employee could do anything about 
it, flame flashed upward over the ma- 
chine, ignited the canvas canopy over- 
head, and traveled through accumulated 
lint along the piping, through the moni- 
tor, and over part of the main ceiling. 
Fifteen sprinklers opened. Employees, 
using extinguishers and a small hose 
stream in a way not to cause unneces- 
sary damage, put out the fire in a few 
minutes. The fire burned the canvas and 
a belt on the dryer, melted solder in the 
dry cans, and burned holes in blankets 
on a nearby Sanforizer—all 
would have been avoided if the safety 


of which 


guard had been properly tight. 
Proper condition of storage is a safety 
factor. In one mill ten bales of mixed 
colored cotton waste of low values were 
placed in one end of a warehouse in 
which valuable baled cloth was stored. 
The waste heated spontaneously and fire 
broke out two weeks later. Sprinklers. 
hose, and fire extinguishers put out the 
fire, which might have been avoided if 
cotton waste had been properly segre- 
gated from more valuable material. 
Storage of bales of cotton or stock in 
piles so high that they interfere with 
sprinkler operation is not uncommon. 
Adequate aisles and overhead 
should be maintained at all times. 
These fires occurred not because of 


space 


any large negligence, but because of 
ill-considered details of management. 
Full-strength fire protection depends not 
alone upon fire extinguishers, hose, and 
sprinklers, but upon administration, as 
much as anything else. Fire safety re- 
sults from planning, training of em- 
ployees, and adequate equipment. With 
that beginning, manufacturers can go 
a long way toward fire protection under 
civilian defense requirements. 
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Styling Men's Wear Suitings fo 


By BENJAMIN M. PRAGER 





WITHOUT DOUBT semi-clear and mill-finished worsteds 
will again lead the field of fabrics most sought after 
for men’s suits for the fall 1942 season. There will 
be a considerable business done in rayon-wool fabrics, 
with a 50-50 blend probably leading in popularity. 
These fabrics will for the most part follow the lines 
of worsted rather than woolen styling. 
The field of men’s wear worsteds lends itself to A 

subdivision into two parts: mixtures and piece-dyes. 
Style trends in each of these fields will be dealt 
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attention to styling of woolen numbers. 
In the semi-clear-finish mixture class, tick weaves. 


pin dots, and variations of wide-wale grounds will ee foe wnrelid meylirr. 
oe 










probably compose the new pattern group. “ 
Tick-weave effects will be popular with soft blending 
overplaids, in addition to the plain-ground effects. 
They will also be found with thin hairline stripings 
blended into the ground, as illustrated in sample A. 
This cloth is made with a solid-color filling, and with 
three warp colors—brown, tan, and white—laid in 2. 
1, 1. Innumerable arrangements of this type are 8B 
possible. 
The pin-dot pattern, illustrated by sample B, is 
coming in strong. This is made by having ends of 






decoration which float on the back, coming to the 





face only where dots are to show. In addition to 






styles in which dots are the same color throughout. 


. oe ay vt, 
banded effects will also be shown. These are pro- 42 bdlao4, deans: one enna : 
duced by alternating sections comprising three to Jiso- Color 7 0K 


five pin-stripe ends of one color, with a section of 





ie 


similar size in a second color. The pattern also lends 
itself readily to overplaiding. 

The wide-wale fabric shown in sample C illustrates 
the third in the group of new patterns for mixture 
cloths. This was popular during the last season, and 
will continue to be so for the fall 1942. season. 
Fabrics of this type will be found plaided with blending 
decoration yarns, as in the sample shown. Color 
grouping on these wide-wale fabrics is important, as 
so much of both warp and filling show in the cloth. 
Care must be exercised when selecting yarns, so that 
they will not have too sharp a contrast. 

Staple patterns comprise another important group 
of mixture fabrics. These have great appeal to mid- 
dle-aged and older men. In this group are chalk 
stripes, alternate-color chalk effects. pencil stripes. 
and pin stripes. Colored pencil stripes will be much 
more popular during the coming season than in the 
recent past. Weave effects edged with decoration 
yarn, the soft sharkskin Glen plaid, and soft over- 
plaids will also attain considerable popularity. 

Included in the weave effects are many herringbone 
variations—wide, medium, and narrow. Sample D 
shows a wide sharkskin ground herringbone with a 
colored pencil stripe. The ground is end and end 
and pick and pick. 


AS FOR GROUND SHADES, it appears that browns will 
easily take the lead in the mixture-fabric group. 
Browns of redder hue will be strongest. Next will 
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come the deep chocolate brown, followed by medium 
shades. The real dark browns seems to have fallen 
completely out of favor. Fabrics today must be mixier 
and colors brighter than heretofore. 

Next in order of color popularity will be slate blue, 
followed by medium blue. Teals must definitely be 
on the blue side, void of any green hue. Gray browns 
and Cambridge gray must be included in lines to 
give proper balance. 

Because of price rises, 13- and 14-0z. fabrics are 
being supplanted by 12-12%-o0z. cloths. It seems alto- 
gether likely that next season’s popular demand will 
settle on the latter weight, not only because of prices. 
but due to the fact that it is not necessary for a 
suiting to weigh more than that in our normal urban 
existence. 


PIECE DYES, the second main fabric group in the 
worsted suiting field, have had a noticeable upswing 
in popularity during the last year. In these cloths 
the most important issue is ground shade. Blues will 
lead: navy blue will be most popular, with medium 
blue, and teals definitely more blue than green, fol- 
lowing closely behind. Brown must of course be con- 
sidered, and will be strong. Once again it should be 
kept in mind that the redder brown will have most 
drawing power, with deep chocolate second. and 
medium shades third. 

As to pattern work in piece-dyes, we can look 
brighter styles than have been shown.~ Cluster strip 
ings, as illustrated by sample E, will reappear. These 
may be arranged either in bands of decoration, o1 
with bands spaced 4% to 1 in. apart and cords ot 
weave to break up the ground between cluster strip- 
ings. Triple-stripe effects on wide-wale grounds have 
noticeable appeal for persons looking for brighter 
and different patterns. Strong leanings toward weave 
grounds, both plain and overplaided, will also be 
found in the piece dyes. 

Broken-wale grounds, as in sample F, will probably 
be popular. This cloth employs 14-in. bands of alter- 
nating S- and Z-twist yarn in the warp. Effects based 
on reverses in twist will be used more than usual, due 
to the difhculty in securing decoration yarns. 

Staple effects must be stressed, as it is in the piece 
dyes that they come into their own. Samples G and 
H are illustrative. Sample G features a_ colored 
pencil stripe, alternating with slate, edged with a 
cord. Sample H has a *4-in. blue striping, edged with 
a single end of slate to add brightness to the pattern. 

The general upswing in overplaids in the piece 
dyes is interesting to note. It is suggested that the 
overplaids themselves be kept soft, while the interior 
is brought out strongly, as in sample 7. S- and Z- 
twist grounds of four and four and eight and eight, 
warp and filling, are always good sellers for the 
staple suit trade, and should be better than average. 

In the piece-dye group also there is a_ tendency 
toward the 12-12%%-oz. fabric, although the 13-oz. 
cloth has a definite place which cannot be denied. 
A considerable number of manufacturers will buy 
11-1144-0z. cloth, purely on a price basis. Middle- 
weight cloth has been a spring fabric for numerous 
years, but will fit into the fall bracket to manufac- 
turers of less expensive suits. 

Gabardines and other panting fabrics also are in 
the piece-dye class. While the plain gabardine still 
rules the panting trade, it is being hard pressed by 
fabrics employing various weave grounds. Most note- 
worthy of these are the bedford cord, and the cavalry 
twill. Most important colors will be dark brown 
and dark covert. 
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Hosiery Producers Not Cheertul 


In spite of hopeful notes sounded by 


“WAR—WAGES—WORRIES” was the 
heading of Textite Wor.p’s story on 
the 1940 meeting of the Southern Ho- 
siery Manufacturers Association, and, 
though war and wages are still with us, 
the “worries” moved to the head of the 
list at the 1941 meeting of the associa- 
tion which was held at Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N. C., on Sept. 19 and 
20. Despite the fact that speakers 
sounded hopeful notes, most of which 
were based upon a long-range view, the 
assembled manufacturers did not seem 
to be able to stop wondering what will 
happen to their industry in the imme- 
diate future. The general feeling was 
aptly summed up by J. H. McEwen 
of May-McEwen-Kaiser, Burlington, N. 
C., president of the association, in his 
opening remarks when he stated, “At a 
meeting of this kind we usually attempt 
to look forward to next year, but in 
view of recent events we are now unable 
to look forward to next week.” 

The association, meeting in two gen- 
eral sessions, heard Walter W. Chamb- 
lin, Jr., of the National Industrial Coun- 
cil, and Dr. David Friday, economist. 
on Friday morning, and was addressed 
by J. W. Mettler, president of Inter- 
woven Stocking Co.. New Brunswick. 
N. J., on Saturday morning. The Satur- 
day meeting was further highlighted by 
an “Information Please” 
which technical experts Thomas John- 
son, American Bemberg Corp., H. B. 
Carico, American Enka Corp., and W. 
S. Wheeler, Duplan Corp., answered 


session in 


questions on the technical problems in- 
volved in knitting rayon hosiery. 
Representatives of the seamless 
branch of the industry met on Friday 
afternoon to discuss their problems. 
with W. H. Banks, of Grantville. Ga., 
presiding. Mr. Banks is also president 
of A.C.M.A. 
due to their less serious involvement in 
the silk situation, did not show the long 


Seamless manufacturers, 


faces and thoughtful expressions so 
evident on most of the full-fashioned 
producers. 

In his report, Taylor R. Durham. ex- 
ecutive secretary, stated that the asso- 
ciation has just completed a_ record 
year in regard both to membership and 
to activities. 

Mr. Chamblin, speaking on “What's 
Going on in Washington.” noted the 


+ <<———_____________@ 


speakers at annual southern meeting 


OPA 


Left) R. T. Amos of Amos Hosiery Mills 


associati 


Hudson Silk Hosiery Mills 


Charlotte, N. C. 


change in the last eight years during 
which Washington has supplanted New 
York and Chicago as the focal point of 
the country. In discussing priorities. 
he said, “Priorities, soon to be known 
as defense allocations, are now deter- 
mining the flow of life blood in indus- 
tries participating in the defense pro- 
gram. A definite red light has been 
placed against further expansion of 
non-defense industry.” 

control, Mr. 
Chamblin stated that opponents of the 
bill now in Congress opposed it on 
grounds that it centers life and death 
power over industry in the hands of the 
»yrice administrator. “It 


In discussing price 


should be 
noted, however,” stated the speaker, 
“that Mr. Henderson, in response to 





High Point, N. C., and new president of the 
and J. W. Lindsay, treasurer of Guilford Hosiery Mills, High Point, relaxing 


and watching other members start a round of golf. 


(Right) Fritz Seifart, president 


was reelected treasurer of the association. 


questions of committee members, re- 
plied on repeated occasions that he 
would not use the powers in the bill to 
bring about ‘reform,’ ... and that none 
oi the powers in the bill would be 
abused or used for purposes other than 
controlling prices and inflation.” 

Small business is at last beginning to 
get some attention because “. . . the 
White House has been listening to the 
‘grass roots’ rumblings of small busi- 
ness which already is feeling the pinch 
of the program on raw 
materials.” 

Dr. Friday, speaking on “Trends in 
Our National Economy,” compared 
prices, inflation, and employment of the 
present time with similar conditions of 


World War I. 


defense 


He does not expect 4a 





nich puts a thoughttu! expression on 
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marked inflation, and considers it rea- 
sonable that business will continue to 


nerease after the present war as after 
the last one, regardless of whether the 
conflict continues for 6. 12, or 18 
months longer. 

Twenty years ago,” stated Dr. Fri- 
day. “Il worried about what would hap- 
pen When the 4-million man army dis- 
banded, and fully expected unemploy- 
ment to reach 10 million; but condi- 
tions were good by 1919. We thought 
that prices would fall, but they rose 
331.4% above 1918.” 

According to Dr. Friday, present 
prices average 110 to 115 based on 1926 
as 100, and no inflation can 
vecur at such a level. The mention of 
taxes always brings protests, but it is 
necessary to be cold-blooded about such 
meaures and realize that they are “nec- 
essary evils which serve their allotted 


serious 


purpose for a time and then pass on.” 

The greatest rise in prices, coupled 
with increases in employment, can be 
expected after the war, when the period 
{ replenishment sets in and people be- 





Specialty Products Co. 
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Hendricks 


ving from Sam Diagle, Dixie Mer 
na Co., a live pig as prize for high 
. ore 





Henry 
Corp. 


JentT 


gin to buy the merchandise now una- 
vailable or out of stated Dr. 
Friday. 

Speaking on “As the Situation Ap- 
pears to a Hosiery Manufacturer,” 
J. W. Mettler said that if this country 
follows the pattern of England, a 50 to 
100% 
expected, 
men’s 


reach, 


rise in hosiery 
with the 
and 


prices can be 
principal 
with a continued 


rise in 
hose 
scramble in production of women’s hose. 

“Business can expect a long siege. 
many changes, and an aftermath which 
will follow closely that of World War I. 
I foresee no calamity, and business will 
function spiritedly through it all, but it 
probably will not be pleasing to many 
rugged individualists.” stated = Mr. 
Mettler. 

In the “Information Please” feature. 


the following interesting facts were 
brought out: approximate maximum 


strength twist of rayon yarns can be eal- 
culated by the formula, 2500——denier: 
one problem of knitting silk and Nylon 
hose with cupra rayon welt is the slow- 
with which the dries, and 


ness rayon 


A. Lineberger, treasurer of Knit Produ 

Belmont, N. C., greets J. W. Mettler 

of Interwoven Stocking C as Taylor 
ham, executive secretary of the association lo 


smiling. 


: right: R. P. Shappard, Jr., Spaldina 
Kr y Mills, Griffin, Ga.: Ralph Ewing, Cen 
t ynklin Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Hampton, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga Fred Lemmond of 
A ind George S. Johnston, Textiles Co., Chattanooga 
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extra drying time must be allowed; tem- 
peratures above 260° F. are unfavor- 
able to all and it is 
mended that conditions be maintained 
at approximately 240° F. at 15 to 16 lb. 
pressure; more even stitch formation is 
obtained with relative humidity of 60% 
on viscose, and 65 to 70% on 


rayons, recom- 


cupra 
rayon; rayon can be stored two years or 
longer with safety if allowed to main- 
tain proper moisture, but can be recon- 
ditioned satisfactorily if allowed to dry 
out; there are no differences in shrink- 
age between bright. semi-dull, and dull 
yarns if the deniers, filaments and twists 
are the same. 

In the election of officers for the com- 
ing year, R. T. Amos of Amos Hosiery 
Mills, High Point, N. C., 
succeed Mr. McEwen as president, co. 
Kincaid and 
chairman of division. 
ee 
and chairman of seamless division, Fritz 
Seifart treasurer, and 
Taylor R. Durham, continued as execu- 


was chosen to 
became vice-president 
full-fashioned 
Cline was elected vice-president 


was reelected 


tive secretary. 





ts 


J. M. Berry, president of Rome [Ga.}) 
Hosiery Mills and W. N. Banks 


(Ga.) Mills meet for 


presi- 


a chat in the lobby of Grove Park Inn. 





right: 


Donald Jones, 
3s they finished the first nine. 


Herman Smith 
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ON THE BANKS of the Catawba River, 
at the Red Fez Club near Charlotte, 
N. C., under a cloudless Carolina sky, 
members of the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association met in annual con- 
vention Sept. 23, indulged in barbecue, 
fish-fry, beer and fixings, talked it out 
with high-ranking Government officials. 
elected S. M. Butler president to suc- 
ceed Stuart W. Cramer, Jr.. and listened 
to the latter’s stirring valedictory ad- 
dress. 

In the minds and hearts of both 
members and guests. there must have 
come the gripping conviction that al- 
most nowhere else at the present time 
in a world aflame could industry and 
Government meet in such free inter- 
change of thought, both intent on the 
preservation of free enterprise and of 
the rights of the individual. 

The principal speaker, General C. L. 
Corbin, Assistant Quartermaster Gen- 
eral and director of procurement of tex- 
tiles. who is the largest buyer of textiles 
in the world. stated without reservation 
that the combed yarn spinners had 
shown a remarkable spirit of coopera 
“You have 
put your cards on the table.” said the 
General. “and played them fairly.” 

Phe other principal speaker from 
Washington was James P. Davis. As 


tion with the Government. 


and S. M. Buttle I 2 4 
retiring preside 
Ma 3 ers Ass and C 





Combed Yarn Spinners Fry Fish 


Or rather eat fish-fry, and talk it 
out with representatives of Government 


OPA. He 
stated that, in his opinion, a period is 
rapidly approaching when the price ceil- 
ing situation will be mutually satis- 


sistant Administrator of 


factory to both Government and _ in- 
dustry. 
and forward-looking the latest move to 


He described as constructive 


tie up price ceilings on yarn and cloth 
with the fluctuating price of raw cotton. 

“It has been a great privilege and 
pleasure to work with the members of 
your group who have come to Washing- 
ton to help us in working out these 
common objectives of some restraint on 
prices which would at the same time 
represent a fair and going situation for 
you,” he said, 

Excellent as these two speakers were, 
they did not eclipse the retiring presi- 
dent, Major Stuart W. Cramer, Jr. 
After the meeting, a member of the as- 
sociation summed up the general reac- 
tion to Major Cramer’s address when 
he remarked: “It brought tears to my 
eyes.” He was referring particularly 
to this paragraph: 

“In times of stress like these. the 
public welfare must take precedence 
over private interest. and each of us 
must be prepared to make whatever 
sacrifices may become necessary. On 
the other hand. those in authority must 
always remember that people will not 





The vacant chair belonas to Stuart W. 
nd are W. N. Banks, president 


es A. Cannon, president, Cannon Mills Cc 






fight for things they do not like, but 
only for what they love and cherish. 
This country has grown great under 
the system of free private enterprise, 
and if that system is ever destroyed the 
America we have known will perish 
from the earth. The clock ticks on, 
and another year draws to its close. The 
one ahead of us will be even more try- 
ing to men’s souls than the one we 
have just lived through. For your loy- 
alty and support I am grateful. Times 
like these challenge the best that is in 
us. Let us all help each other to bring 
it forth. If we pull together I have no 
fears for the future of our industry or 
of our country.” 

Another heart-warming part of the 
meeting was the presentation of a 
watch, suitably engraved, to T. H. Me- 
Kinney. chairman of the association’s 
Defense Committee, and of the Combed 
Yarn Industry Committee, in recogni- 
tion of his marvelous job in represent- 
ing the combed yarn spinners in their 
attempt to serve the country’s needs. 

Mr. McKinney, not known as an inar- 
ticulate gentleman, admitted freely that 
in this case he could find no words to 
express his appreciation of this tribute. 

New officers elected at the meeting 
were: President, S. M. Butler, Carlton 
Yarn Mills, Inc.: first vice-president, 
W. L. Balthis, Peerless Spinning Corp. 
& Balston Yarn Mills, Inc.; second vice- 
president, Caldwell Ragan, Ragan Spin: 
treasurer, T. L. Wilson, Ruby 
Cotton Mills: chairman of executive 
committee, S. W. Cramer. Jr., Cramer- 
ton Mills, Ine. 

Directors for three years: D. P. Stowe, 
Perfection Spinning Co. and South 
Fork Mfg. Co.; Geo. W. Boys, Green 
River Mills, Inc.; J. A. Groves. Wis- 
cassett Mills Co.; J. S. Verlenden, 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. Directors 
for two years: W. H. Suttenfield. Amer- 
ican Yarn & Processing Co.: A. ©. 
Myers, Textiles, Inc.; C. C. Armstrong, 
Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp.:; John K. 
Crawford, Jr., Rowan Cotton Mills Co. 
Directors for one year: R. Horace 
Johnston, Johnston Mills group; Ralph 
S. Robinson, Robinson Yarn Mills. Inc.. 
R. D. Hall, Stowe Thread Co.; and T. 
H. McKinney, American Yarn & Pro- 


cessing Co. 


ning Aas 
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\lildred G. Barnwell, executive secre- 
tary. included: Brigadier-General C. L. 
Corbin, Assistant Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, War Department; James P. Davis, 
assistant administrator, OPA; W. N. 
Banks. president, and W. M. Me- 
| aurine, secretary, of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association; Doug- 
las G. Woolf, editor, TextrLE Wor ip; 
\. L. Bulwinkle, Member of Congress 
from the Tenth District, North Caro- 
lina; F. E. Field. Manager Defense 
Contract Service, OPM; Hunter Mar- 
shall. secretary, North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers Association: Melbourne 





Smith, Daily News Record; Dave Clark, 
Clark Publishing Co.; Owen Fitzsim- 
mons, secretary, Carded Yarn Group; 
Reed Dunn, assistant to president, 
Commodity Credit Corp.; Albert Rus- 
sell, acting manager, Delta Council: 
Fred W. Morrison, of Gardner, Mor- 
rison, Rogers & McGuire, Washington: 
John T. Wigington, director of research, 
Cotton-Textile Institute; R. S. Dick- 
son, president, R. S. Dickson & Co., 
Inc.; Lt. Col. C. W. Woodward, Quarter- 
master Depot; Frank Lyman, Fitchburg 
Yarn Co.; Geo. B. Knowles, Jr., Kilburn 
Mill. 


QM Buying for 1,500,000 Men 


That is basis of present program for next 
summer's needs, subject to change 


THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS is laying 
in cloth, clothing and equipage for an 
Army of 1.500.000 men next summer, 
Gen. C. L. Corbin, Assistant Quarter- 
master General, told members of the 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners As- 
sociation at their annual meeting. This 
direct statement was in answer to a 
whether the Quartermaster 
was laying in supplies for a big Army, 
say 4.000.000 or 5.000.000 men. The 
General’s answer showed that the 
present plan for next year calls for a 
leeway of a half-million men over the 
present Army. Naturally, however, no 
implication was made that there might 
not be a sharp increase in these plans 
if the emergency became intensified. 


question 


Speaking in terms of dollars, Gen. 
Corbin stated that the budget for both 
the present year, ending June 30, 1942, 
and that for the next fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, 1943, are approximately 
the same as the amount spent last 


vear—that is, fiscal 1941. In each case 
the figure is about $600,000,000. It 
should be understood that the Sup- 


plies Service, including clothing, 
equipage and food, spent $1,000,000.,- 
000 for fiseal 1941, of which $600.,- 
000.000 was for clothing and equipage. 

\sked whether the Government de- 
mands for textiles would interfere with 
the supply for civilians, the General 


stated that he did not anticipate it 
would. “We have met our present 
requirements,’ he said. “We have 
eno igh leeway now so that if we con- 
tinic at the present rate I do net think 
it will interfere materially with civilian 
heels. There may be a small inter- 
lernce: for instance, if we want some 
mo: combed yarn, we may have to ap- 
poroon that out among the various 


We 


and we 


will apportion it. 
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won't require one man to do it. But 
I hope that won’t be the case.” 

In answer to the question whether 
there were any plans for the simplifi- 
cation of Army clothing in case of a 
serious supply situation, Gen. Corbin 
replied: “We do not want to lower 
our standards. We did that during the 
last We our standards 
then and we had a lot of woolen uni- 
forms and blankets made out of carpet 


war. lowered 


When the emergency was over 
that junk left on hand 
and we have been living on that junk 
ever since the last war. 


wool, 
we had _ all 


In this emer- 
gency we want to buy high-class goods 


so that the war is over and the 


full to 


with goods which we will have to use 


when 
warehouses are overflowing 
during the next 15 or 20 years, we will 
have good material left. Of course if 
an emergency arose requiring an_ in- 
the Army to 4,000,000 or 
5,000,000 men, we would have to lower 
specifications.” 

The General 
question 


crease of 


stated, in answer to a 
the Quartermaster 
contemplates further difficulties in 


getting sufficient 8.2 oz. twill, that they 


whether 


g 
were going to estimate their require- 
ments closely and see if they 
could get along with less. The Quar- 
termaster Corps was disappointed that 
it didn’t more offered on its last 
opening of bids for this particular 
fabric, but is going to re-figure that 
and may come back and ask the indus- 
try to give the Government what the 
latter actually needs, and no more. 
Gen. Corbin estimated that about 
10% of the capacity of combed yarn 
spinners is being used at the present 
time for national defense and that the 
other 60% is approximately what the 
industry was really producing before it 


very 


get 








other 
was 


started on defense goods. In 
words, he figures that that 60% 
what was being supplied for civilian 
use and that that same amount is still 
being supplied for that purpose. Con- 
sequently, he stated that up to the pres- 
ent time he does not feel that the de- 


fense program has _ interfered with 
civilian demands. 


“We have tried not to let our pro- 
gram interfere with civilian demands.” 
he stated, “and in most industries we 
do not like to take than 50%. 
We like to keep commercial business 


more 


going so that when the emergency is 
over you will not find yourselves flat 
on your back, but still having normal 
commercial business.” 

“One thing that always interests an 
like Corbin 
What 


How long can we count 
lefense orders? If 


association yours,” Gen. 


said, “‘is: are your future re- 
quirements ? 
national 


you could tell me how long the emer- 


on these 


gency is going to last, I could answer 
your question. My best estimate of the 
situation is that our requirements for 
combed yarn will continue at = ap- 
proximately the present rate for the 
duration of the emergency. 
“You realize that of the 
gest demands for combed yarn is for 
cotton khaki cloth, as well as many 
We 


overseas 


one big- 


other things which it goes into. 
cotton khaki cloth for 
garrisons for as many as five pair of 
trousers and five shirts each; in this 
country we issue four pair of trousers 
four shirts You 
can the tremendous amount of 
clothing that takes. But issuing clothes 
for each man does not mean supplying 
the demand. In order to fit this large 
number of men with clothing, we have 
to have a reasonable supply at the post. 
and station, a supply at the 
depots, and also making the cloth into 
uniforms to be issued to the men re- 


need 


and to each soldier. 


see 


camp 


quires considerable time. 
“The 


for cloth is not for use this summer but 


large contract we have now 


next summer. That is one reason why 


we don’t extend the contract to next 
summer. Then we start contracts for 
the following summer. Our require- 
ments for this coming summer are in 
excess of 1,500,000 men. We dont 


know what the Army is to be, whether 
it is to be any larger than at present. 
but we must have a reasonable re- 
serve to meet a reasonable increase in 


the Army. We the 


requirement a small reserve but not a 


have in present 
large one.” 

As later amplified in the question 
and answer period, as noted above. the 
General estimated this leeway at 500.- 
000 men the 
1.000.000 


over present Army of 


men, 
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Sees No Cotton-Goods Shortage 


Russell Fisher, N.A.C.M. head, at annual 
meeting calls civilian supply adequate 



























































NOTHING IN THE PICTURE indicates a plained how his department is con- 


general shortage of cotton goods for cerned with the cotton textile industry. TE 
civilian use, stated Russell T. Fisher, Ralph E. Loper. cost consultant pt 
president of the National Association for cotton manufacturers on several of ch 
of Cotton Manufacturers, at the annual the ceiling price schedules, outlined m 
meeting of the association in Boston, price control as it now operates. El.- fo 
Oct. 9. Analyzing the effect of defense bridge A. Bollong, of Stewart, Watts in 
needs upon the cotton textile industry, & Bollong, made a comparison of the co 
Mr. Fisher said: provisions of the new tax bill with sp 

“The defense program, as you know, those of the 1940 bill, to enable the a 
is taking millions of pounds of cotton members to judge more clearly the co 
textile products. It has been estimated preparations necessary to take care of in 
that direct takings by the Government the new and enlarged levies. ol 
account for from 10 to 12% of the The banquet speaker was Gen. C. L., fe 
industry's normal production. In addi- Corbin, Assistant Quartermaster Gen- si 
tion there is a large amount going to eral, and chief of the supply division. m 
defense indirectly, through the use of J. Frank Morrissey presided at the m 


cotton as a component part of other morning session, while Robert) Amory 









































products. There have been various presided in the afternoon. The com- of 
estimates as to how much production mittees serving for the meeting in- { 
this might be, but it is probably not cluded: Program: R. C. Dick. chair- H 
more than 20. If these estimates are man; C. F. Broughton, Frank K: Fitz. is 
at all accurate, and I believe them to ; j and John F. Greene. Nominating: Sea- p 
be reasonably so, probably about 30% Russell T. Fisher, president bury Stanton, chairman; Amory Coo- 
of our normal capacity is now being N.A.C.M. lidge and Samuel Powel. Resolutions: g 
operated on defense production. Off- Hervey Kent. chairman; P. S. Howe, Jr. uU 
hand, this might appear to indicate a record year for the northern mills, and H. S. Newcombe. Medal: Jewett 5 
curtailment of civilian supplies. Ac- the consumption of 1.147.000 bales in B. Newton. chairman: Frank W. Lyman C 
tually, IT do not believe that will be — this section is the largest for any year and J. Frank Morrissey. 
the case. since 1929. Exports. which totaled only Election of officers resulted as fol- ( 
“If we assume the normal require- 1.084.000 bales last season. were the lows: President. Russell T. Fisher: " 
ments of the country to be the equiva- least since comparable data first be- vice-presidents. C. F. Broughton and r 
lent of seven million bales, which in- came available in 1867. The carryover Ralph C. Perkins: directors for three s 
cidentally is the approximate average on Aug. 1 of this year was about 12... years, W. Emerson Barrett, Lawton S. a 
of the five years ending 1940, then to 353.000 bales. of which all but 140,000 Brayton, Albert H. Crossman. R. C. i 
take care of defense requirements in bales were American cotton. This is Dick. and J. Frank Morrissev. ( 
addition to normal demand it would substantially larger than last season’s The wage differential between north- s 
be necessary to step up consumption carryover of 10,600.000 bales. The ex- ern and southern mills. to the disad- 
about 30°07. As a matter of fact, con- port subsidy placed on cotton, combined — vantage of the former, was emphasized I 
sumption for the year ending July 31, — with the moderate size of the 1941 crop by Mr. Fisher. in his banquet address. | 
1941, was 9.718.000 bales, or an in- may serve. given a continuing of the as a most serious problem facing the I 
crease of approximately 38. It seems — present high rate of consumption, to © New England Mills. He concluded: d 
clear, therefore, that the civilian supply reduce this burdensome — carryover “This places a grave and serious | 
of cotton goods has been and will con- | somewhat.” responsibility on the leaders of labor ( 
tinue to be adequate. It is quite pos- in this area. | hope they are big enough 
sible. of course, that there may be A WELL-BALANCED PROGRAM, covering to assume the responsibility, and that | 
temporary shortages of particular items. — the major problems facing the members they will take upon themselves the t 
and there may have to be some sub- — of the association at this time. had been obligation of working out a wage t 
stituting of one fabric for another. — planned for the meeting. These topics schedule that will put our mills in a l 
but nothing in the picture indicates a included priorities, labor, taxes, the — fair competitive position with southern 
general shortage.” defense program, and price control. mills. These labor leaders not only 
This expansion in the domestic use The speaker scheduled for priorities have a responsibility to the mills in this \ 
of cotton was the subject of the report was W. P. Homans, district manager of — section, but a much greater and more 
of the Cotton Committee. prepared for — priorities for the New England district. personal obligation to the people whom 
submission to the meeting. The report |The labor phase was discussed by Archi- — they represent, ‘ 
said in part: “The consumption of — bald Cox. of the National Defense “For its part, management must ¢on- 
9.718.000 bales by the industry as a Mediation Board. E. V. Hickey, man- tinue the modernization program. (iat 
whole establishes a new record for ager defense contract service, OPM. has kept our mills in) good physical 
domestic consumption, While far from for the New England district, ex- condition.” 
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1) Price Ceilings and Rayon Rules 
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THIS IS HOW the textile material and 
prices picture looks—until it is 
changed: (1) The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration (Leon Henderson) has a 
formula (43 points in cotton = Y¢ a lb. 
in cloth) for adjusting ceiling prices of 
cotton gray goods to the market price of 
spot raw cotton, (2) OPA has issued 
a flexible ceiling schedule on carded 
cotton yarn. (3) The strictest rules are 
in force under the Division of Priorities, 
on the release of silk for other than de- 
(4) Priorities Divi- 
sion has issued an order changing the 


fense processing. 


manner in which rayon yarn is to be 
made available to former users of silk. 
(5) Henderson announces his approval 
of a rayon yarn price increase of about 
1°, by leading producers. (6) Sidney 
Hillman, OPM Labor Division Director, 
is still trying to alleviate the silk unem- 
ployment problem. 

\Mir. Henderson’s ceiling schedule on 
sray goods, under his projected form- 
“automatically” to the 
spot raw cotton market, and it will 
cover only those items in Schedule No. 
11. Discussions have been held with 


ula, will adjust 


combed and carded cotton yarn men 
with a view to tieing in yarn prices also 
with the price of cotton. The existing 
remains in until the 
amendment is issued. The proposed slid- 


schedule force 
ing scale ceiling was approved by the 
Cotton Textile 
senting all branches of the industry. 


Advisory Panel. repre- 


The starting base will be 43¢ per Ib. 
lor standard print cloth and 15.99¢ per 
lb. for cotton. On the basis of current 
market prices for cotton, this will mean 
a maximum price of 4444¢ a pound for 
print cloth. The formula provides for a 
change of Yo¢, upward or downward, 
in the ceiling price for every change of 
3 points in the price of spot raw cot- 
ton on 10 spot markets as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture. Decision 
tote the prices of yarns and gray goods 
to cotton prices was reached after cot- 
lon prices moved up and spinners and 
Weavers requested ceiling adjustments. 
iling prices for carded cotton yarn 
Wer announced for the “near future” 
ol pt. 9. The schedule was issued Oct. 


1. | provides for a base price set upon 
dl erage cotton spot price of 15.99 
lo (6.43¢, with a rise and fall of 43 


's in cotton effecting a change of 
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Are among recent developments in 
textile picture in Washington 


Y%¢ a pound in carded yarn. At the 
base price, 20s single has a ceiling of 
38¢, and 20s plied. 42¢. A formula is 
being worked out for application to 
combed yarn ceilings. 


THE SILK FREEZE ORDER, of course, 
has affected rayon yarn 
and prices. It all started July 26. 
OPM limited the 
of thrown silk to levels set during that 
week. The following week came the 
Army's and Navy’s discovery that their 
needs for the next two years were just 
about equal to existing stocks. Then 


allocations 


when processing 


followed an amendment to the general 
order, “No person shall after 12 o’clock 
midnight on Saturday, Aug. 2, 1941, 
throw, spin or otherwise process raw 
silk, unless specifically authorized by 
the Director of Priorities.” 

On Aug. 27 the silk order was again 
amended to permit changes of title—but 
not allowing any movement of the 
goods. Then, in mid-September, OPM 
ordered that some opened stock could 
be sold, upon permission from Frank 
Walton. Chief of the Textile Branch. 
OPM. Mr. Walton said this modifica- 
tion was made because some additional 
stocks had arrived; because it would 
help the mill employment situation; 
and because it is difficult to repack 
opened bales for defense use. No silk 
in original bales can be delivered to 
anybody except the Defense Supplies 
Corp. (part of RFC) 
sells it to Army and Navy, who furnish 


which in turn 


it to processors for defense goods. 

Incidentally, some informed obsery- 
ers believe that Japan is weakening rap- 
idly under the Anglo-American eco- 
nomic squeeze, and they wouldn't be 
surprised if silk is flowing to this coun- 
try again that’s 
mere speculation. 

On Sept. 25. OPM Priorities Division 
announced its formula for allocating 
rayon yarn to former silk users, and it 
became effective Oct. 1. The order re- 


within a year. But 


places the temporary program worked 
out shortly after the silk-freeze order. 
In brief, it directs that the quantity 
of yarn set aside for former silk users 
be measured by length rather than by 
weight, and it provides that both hos- 
iery and non-hosiery manufacturers get 
the yarn best suited to their needs. 


Instead of setting aside 10% of total 
production, the producer of viscose or 
cuprammonium yarn is to set aside fine 
yarn equal to the production of 9% 
of his active spindles 
this total the spindles necessary to fill 
may hold. 
Yarn thus set aside is to be disposed of 


excluding from 
any defense contracts he 


as follows: 

An amount equal to 0.9% of total 
spindle production is to be held for dis- 
position according to instructions from 
the Director of Priorities. This contin- 
ues the pool of yarn for “undue hard- 
ship” cases, which the previous program 
built up by taking 142% of total pro- 
duction in pounds. An amount equal to 
0.45% of total spindle production is 
to be made available immediately for 
purchase by former silk users who make 
articles other than hosiery. Balance of 
the amount set aside—7.65% of total 
spindle production——is to be made avail- 
able immediately to hosiery mills. 

Similarly, the producer of acetate 
rayon is to set aside fine yarn equal to 
5% of his total active spindle produc- 
tion—with spindles needed to fill de- 
fense contracts again excluded from the 
count. This yarn is to be disposed of 
as follows: 

An amount equal to 0.5 of total 
spindle production goes into the “undue 
hardship” pool. An equal amount is to 
be made available for immediate sale to 
hosiery manufacturers. 

The balance—4% of total 
is to be made available im- 


spindle 
production 
mediately for sale to former silk users 
who make products other than hosiery. 

Producers who have in their posses- 
sion yarn set aside for “undue hardship” 
cases on the old 1440 basis are in- 
structed to continue to hold this until 
it is allocated by the Director of Prior- 
ities. If it is not allocated by Nov. 1, it 
may be sold to any purchaser. 

None of the yarn held in the “undue 
hardship” pool may be sold except 
when specifically authorized by the Di- 
rector of Priorities. The order provides 
that a manufacturer who accepts an 
unauthorized delivery of such yarn, or 
who otherwise violates the provisions 
of the order, may be prohibited from 
obtaining further deliveries of yarn 
from the pool. 

\n important part of the order is the 
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provision of a basic monthly poundage 
which the former silk user may buy. A 
formula is set up by which all pur- 
chases of the yarn set aside under this 
program must ‘bear a direct relation to 
the purchasing manufacturer’s, jobber’s 
or converters previous consumption of 
silk, the relation varying with the denier. 
Purchasers are required to fill out 
certificates. giving the information from 
which it may be calculated whether the 
amounts being bought are within the 
basic monthly poundage limit; and no 
rayon producer or jobber may make a 
sale of yarn set aside under this order 
unless he first receives a certificate from 
the purchaser. A manufacturer may not 
buy from all sources put together more 
of the reserved yarn than his_ basic 
monthly poundage; nor may he own, 
at any time an amount of reserved yarn 
in excess of that poundage. 
Henderson approved increases aver- 
aging just under 4% in the prices of 
rayon yarn announced by a leading pro- 


ducer. His office had previously ob- 
jected to somewhat larger advances 
proposed by some branches of the trade. 
Present yarn price increases, Hender- 
son says, are not enough to justify any 
upward revision of recently-establ’shed 
rayon gray goods ceilings. 

The Price Administrator amended the 
schedule by omitting the requirement 
that gray goods sellers include in sales 
contracts full details of construction of 
fabrics not included in the maximum 
price schedule, in order to protect orig- 
inators of new weaves against imitators. 
Weavers will, however, report details 
to OPA and retain their own records 
as_ before. 

In the interest of workers unem- 
ployed because of the silk freeze order. 
employer-labor meetings are being held 
in the silk cities, and industries there. 
mostly garment makers. have already 
agreed to take 1550 of them. Sidney 
Hillman, OPM Labor Division director. 
is having many of them re-trained un- 
der the labor training program. 

The Bureau of Clearance of Defense 
Industry Advisory Committees’ last 
month announced the formation of a 
Rayon Producers Defense Industry 
Advisory Committee. Members of this 
committee have been meeting with the 
Silk Substitution Section of OPM. 
Membership of the committee is as 
follows: J. E. Bassill, Tubize Chatillon 
Corp.; C. MeD. Carr. American Enka 
Corp.; M. P. Epstein, Industrial Rayon 
Corp.; Charles S. Fowler. Hartford 
Rayon Corp.; Hubert Kernan, Sken- 
andoa Rayon Corp.: George R. Lock- 
hart, Woonsocket Rayon Co.: W. B. 
Olmstead, 
Col. Harry Price. Celanese Corp. of 
America: Leon H. 
Rayon Co.; J. C. Stone, Tennessee 
Eastman Corp.; Charles Wolff, North 
American Rayon Corp.; L. A. Yerkes. 
E. I. duPont deNemours & Co.: Paul 
L.. Zens. Imperial Rayon Corp. 


American Viscose Corp.: 


Ryan. Delaware 


Mill Reaction to Rayon Rules 


Present plan regarded as superior 
to first one by silk users 


DESPITE a certain number of complaints 
against the new rayon order outlined 
above. the reaction 


general among 


hosiery manufacturers, weavers, and 
warp knitters who were formerly impor- 
tant consumers of silk was that a step 
forward had been taken, and that the 
new arrangement was infinitely bette: 
than the very unsatisfactory situation 
which preceded it. Obviously, it was 
recognized that the plan would not 
fill all the needs of the former silk 


users, but the prevailing attitude was 


0 


that OPM had done as well for them as 
was reasonably possible under today’s 
circumstances. 

There was bound to be considerable 
misunderstanding about so difficult an 
order. Consequently, the letter sent 
out by the National 


Hosiery Manufacturers to its members 


\ssociation of 


the day after the issuance of the order 
was particularly helpful. The lette: 
was accompanied by a copy of the 
order itself, and explained or amplified 
its clauses. The letter said, in part: 


“The new Order is a Priority Order 
and any false statement or representa- 
tion wilfully made thereunder by any 
person seeking an allotment of rayon 
yarn will subject such person to the 
penalties provided for in the U. S. 
Criminal Code. 

“The provisions of paragraph (c) 
(3) which starts with the language ‘Any 
allocation made by refers to the 
so-called Government pool of yarns 
intended to give relief to cases of ‘un- 
due hardship.’ 

“The amount of rayon yarn made 
available to hosiery manufacturers as 
substitutes for silk (other than cases 
which can qualify as of ‘undue hard- 
ship’) is described under (c) (il) (c) 
as equivalent to the production of 
7.65% of the total number of spindles. 

“Except when a manufacturer is 
seeking yarns from the limited Govern- 
ment pool set up to take care of cases 
of ‘undue hardship,’ the procedure to 
be followed by our manufacturers is 
described under (c) (4) (ii) from 
which we quote as follows: 

“No producer or jobber shall de- 
liver fine rayon yarn . to or for the 
account of any manufacturer unless: 

“*(ii) Such producer or jobber has 
first received from such manufacturer 
a certificate in a form to be prescribed 
by the Director of Priorities, accom- 
panied by such duplicates or copies 
thereof as the Director of Priorities 
may prescribe: Provided, That deliv- 
ery shall not be made in such latter 
case, if the producer or jobber knows 
or has reason to know that the yarn 
to be delivered is in the aggregate in 
excess of the equivalent of such manu- 
facturer’s basic monthly poundage, or. 
together with stocks on hand, will in- 
crease such manufacturer’s inventory 
of reserved yarn in the aggregate to 
above such equivalent. The producer 
or jobber shall be entitled to rely upon 
any facts stated in such a certificate in 
the absence of actual knowledge or 
reason for knowledge to the contrary. 

‘As the hosiery manufacturer will fre- 
quently find it necessary to go to more 
than one rayon producer in order to 
secure his requirements in part or in 
whole, we suggest that he first contact 
his sources of supply, one at a time, 
by telephone or otherwise, stating the 
amount sought under his certificate 
and advising that he is prepared to 
furnish such certificate. By this pro- 
cedure he will send certificates only to 
those sources which have indicated 
their ability to take care of his needs 
in part or in whole, and the aggregate 
amount sought under one or mort of 
his certificates will be within the total 
to which he is entitled and there will 
therefore be an avoidance of dupl|ica- 
tion.” 
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GONE ARE THE ALLURING NAMES 
{ Balenciaga and Vionnet, gone the 
30.000 to a gown. 
each one sewed on by hand 
the elegant tissues (fabrics) of the 
once-great French couture. Into their 


ltralavish beads 
and gone 


place have moved dozens of speedy 
\merican “designers” (or, should we 
-ay. copyists) and thousands of well- 
paid operators to transform our mass- 
made fabrics into clothes for millions 
of women to buy. 

During the first two weeks of Sep- 
tember. the Big Six of America’s 
fashionable retailers presented — their 
“Originals.” Without Paris this time 
(a vear ago our clothes still leaned 
heavily on French ideas). we saw what 
and how we do on our own. These fine 
Avenue 
figure-flatter- 


upper Fifth 
presented sophisticated, 


emporiums ol 


ing clothes in a completely business- 
like manner. Their purpose is obvious. 
lhey want to sell lots of the clothes 
and soon. Tomorrow their investment 
begins to wane for it will be copied 
and sold from coast to coast. 

In attempting to draw comparisons 
between the styles of this fall and those 
of days of yore, the fashion writers 
have unearthed two bases. One is the 
“y-year cycle.” believed by some to be 
about the life-time of a fashion trend. 
lhe simple, middy-blouse, uniform type 
of dress that has cropped up this fall 
is the same dress, basically, that made 
Chanel famous in the 1920’s. The other 
hook. as you may already have guessed, 
is the similarity between clothes now 
and those of the First World War 
when women  wrapped-and-held-them- 
selves into a coat and when Irene 
Castle danced in a long, tight satin 
-kirt with a knee-length overskirt of 
fully tulle. 

any event. these are among. the 

vs shown at the openings. To se- 

I other sponsored themes. there was 
h ado about the slim silhouette for 
lavtime and, as usual. both slim and 
bouflant for evening; the colors were 
br eht and clear, in general, with a 
erat deal of emphasis on the red 
lv: the Chinese influence played 
i!) important part in coats and jackets: 
i) suits, or dresses with peplum and 


treatments, were abundant. 
e fabries used for clothes of this 
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American Originals 1941, Sans Paris 


This fall's fashions are strictly U.S. A. 
salable and American 


—usetul, 


type—and for the draped skirts which 
carried over from last season were 
soft woolens and rayon crepes (a few 
silks, too) that have a good body and 
hang well. Corduroy and_ velveteen 
were shown a good deal and, for eve- 
ning, the traditional satins, failles, nets, 
velvets and laces were used. Over all, 
it was not too exciting from the fabric 
standpoint. 

Unquestionably, the most 
worthy side of this fall’s fashion pic- 
Here, we find 


praise- 


ture is the millinery. 
abundant variety. loads of color and 
much to talk about. Always a contro- 
versial matter, this year it has had an 
unusual amount of publicity. So many 
different styles are shown that any 
woman can have a fashionable hat that 
is becoming. 


ONE HIGHLY SIGNIFICANT SIDELIGHT 
on fashion this year is the fact that 
women are devoting so much time to 
civilian defense. After all, when the 
ladies who have been playing bridge 
in beads and feathers delve, in a body, 
into canteen kitchens and First Aid 
classes _ it considerable 
change in their wardrobes. Women’s 
service activities call for simple, sturdy 


necessitates 


serviceable in color, that don’t 
Perhaps it 
chance but necessity that suggested to 


clothes 
wrinkle easily. wasn t 
designers that they should create uni- 
forms, coveralls and = slacks. Fabric- 
wise, this means more gabardines, 
worsted suitings, denims and_ other 
robust cottons, 

There’s another side to the “Women 
in Defense” picture, too. While it may 
be utterly patriotic to don dungarees 
in the daytime 
and sandals in order to free looms for 


or to wear sack clothes 


defense fabrics—it is even more so 
to use every ounce of dash and glamor 
to “make everything all right” when 
there’s a respite from work and worry. 
This means that 
lounging togs for restful evenings at 


women want gay 


home or devastating party clothes for 
nestled among this 
fall’s fashions is a goodly sprinkling 


“going out.” So, 


of both. For instance, the gown il- 
lustrated here, while not elaborate, is 
made from the fabric most flattering 
to a woman’s skin: velvet. In addi- 
tion, it is designed to emphasize that 








A BENDEL ORIGINAL—Black velvet even 


} gow with pane tT pale Diue sat 


Sept. 4 


element of feminine allure called sex 
appeal. 

If the fabrics of American Originals 
1941 are not very original, it should be 
remembered that they are at least our 
own and of today. If today we need 
fabrics that wear well for daytime. are 
sufficiently elegant for raising morale 
in the evening, and may be had _ by 
everyone, then perhaps we should con- 
sider them in our light rather than by 
comparison to the old French = stand- 
ards of “beauty first.” 

As Americans, we all know that in 
our ingenuous land the available thing 

the practical thing—will be “in fash- 
ion.” In the silk hosiery panic of a 
few weeks ago, women seemed to forget 
this—but only for a few days. They 
know that if silk stockings are gone 
and nobody is wearing them, they won't 
either. For not wearing silk stockings 
is rapidly becoming quite the thing. 
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OM Works on 1943 Fabric Needs 


Budget to be submitted to Congress in 
January may be for much larger army 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE requests to 
be included in the War Department's 
fiscal 1943 budget. which will be sub- 
mitted to Congress shortly after New 
Year, are currently engaging the 
Quartermaster. But no comment on the 
size of the request, or the items to be 
emphasized, is available. High officials 
in the Quartermaster Corps told Tex- 
mitt Worip that they doubt if even 
the President or any one else has made 
up his mind whether to procure equip- 
ment for a vast American Army which 
might be needed to effect the ultimate 
defeat of the Axis. 
\s this is written, 
House 


Andrew J. May. 
Military Af- 
fairs Committee, is recommending that 
the United 100% of its 
war production to those who are fight- 


chairman of the 
States send 
ing the Axis. Some officers in the Army 


this. 
there is no use in supplying our Army, 


said they agreed with because 
at parade-rest, when other armies need 
the stuff. It is known, however. that 
QM plans are on paper to procure 
quantities of equipment, including tex- 
tile goods. far greater than any thus 
far undertaken. 
The writer has learned. beyond 
doubt. that some textile goods are go- 
anti-Axis under the 


ing to powers 


Most 


recipient is China, and the most prob- 


Lease-Lend program. probable 
able top item on the list is blankets. 
It is not likely that any 


forms are being made in this country. 


foreign unl- 


but cotton and wool cloth. sox. under- 
kinds of 
The pro- 


wear. raincoats. and many 


equipage, may also be going. 
cedure is this: (1) Lend-Lease head- 


quarters decides whether any anti- 
(Axis power is eligible to receive what 
it asks for: (2) OPM decides whethet 
the goods are available and can be 
spared; (3) Quartermaster (in the 
case of textile goods) makes the pur- 


chases; (4) Lend-Lease makes the 
~hipment. 

Russia, up to now. is not a Lend- 
Lease eligible. Congress was debating 
the question at this writing. whether 
the Soviet can be classified with the 
“democracies” for purposes of the Act. 
\ favorable outcome seemed little in 
doubt. 


might need large quantities of textile 


lf the Russians fight on. they 


82 <___—_——""—"—"_—_——_& 


Britain. Quarter- 
doubt that 


she would ask for anything in the tex- 


equipment. As_ for 
master ofhcers expressed 


tile line, 


QM STILL IS RESISTING any urge to en- 
courage textile plant expansion. Cot- 
ton duck is still a worrysome item: a 
small quantity has been bought in 
Canada. Yet. the Army feels that when 
it does get enough duck, the total U. S. 
requirement will slip back to a point 
where any expanded plant would be 
a millstone around the owners’ necks. 
Incidentally, the duck cloth produced 
in Canada is made of American cotton. 

The Army is interested in a develop- 
ment of an 8 oz. wind-resistant. plain- 
weave, cotton fabric to replace the 10.2 
oz. duck in clothing. Reason: shortage 
of duck looms. The fabric would have 
a gray construction of 108 x 60. made 
of good quality, long-staple. carded cot- 
ton yarns. It is fully shrunk. dyed 
Q.D. and treated for water repellency. 

While there is no plant expansion in 
sight. the Priorities Division of OPM 





CLOTH YARDAGE AND COSTS 
1941 Regular Funds 


Quantity {mount 

Cloth, HBT 18,535,769 $ 5,241,803 
Cloth, Cotton Khaki >2.750,748 20,418,165 
Cloth, Cotton, Wind Res 9 688 584 4.989 164 
Overcoating ; 7,872,942 19,577,353 
Shirting, Wool 15,658,027 26,117,193 
Wool Serge, 18 oz 23.775.173 62,599 081 
Duck, Cotton WR 4.265 000 1.202.805 

Totals 132.546.243 vds. $140.145.864 


Deficiency—1941 
Duck, Cotton 1g 1,619,000 $s 670,869 
Cloth, Cotton HBT 18,680,000 5.483.513 
Cloth, Cotton HBT, WR 1,320,000 932,224 


Cloth, Cotton Khaki 39.377 ,083 18,654,645 
Cloth, Cotton Wind Res 3,300 000 1.657.290 
Lining, Wool 3,180,000 1.869.650 
Overcoating 3,200,000 7,654,778 


Shirting, Wool 
Wool Serge, 18 07 


6.830006 12,349,803 
9 940,000 28,456,757 


Totals 87,446,083 vds. $80,329,529 


5th Supplemental—1941 
Cloth, Cotton HBT 


6.905 000 s ’ 200.334 


1941 Grand Totals 226,897 326 yds. $222,675,727 


1942—-Regular Funds 
31,498 000 
1,425,000 


Cloth, HBT 
Cloth Cotton HBT, WR 


$10,850,948 
631,900 


Cloth Cotton, Khaki $4,107,332 °4.738.184 
Cloth Cotton, Wind Res 4,000,000 2 006.045 
Overcoating $500,000 8,613,775 
Shirting, Wool »,000 000 8,778,970 
Wool Serge, 1% oz 6.000 000 16,989,675 
Duck, Cotton O.D., WR 240,000 112,536 

Total 95,770,332 yds. - $72,722,033 


(HBT, herringbone twill; WR, water repellent) 


ff 


did grant a rating of A-10 on main- 
tenance and repair parts for textile 
mills. This was done because continued 
operation of the mills is vital to both 
civil and military welfare. This priority, 
and its relation to the general priori- 
ties program, is described in an article 
on page 67 of this issue. 

Carded 
still a critical item. 


cloth is 
An interesting ob- 


yarn for uniform 
servation on this, by a 
officer, is that the 400 
operation has 
than 


procurement 
increase of 
spindles in given the 
(Army 


wants, and continues to give 


what it 
civilians 


somewhat less 


the amount they always got. This is 
not all the civilians want now, because 
they want more than they did months 
ago. 

One of the newest problems is vat 
dye. There is a shortage. and two ot 
three mills have had to shut down for 
unstated periods. Some sources indi- 
cated that vat dye would be put on the 
critical list and subjected to some form 
of priority. Nevertheless, this write: 
found that high Quartermaster officers 
did not consider the problem serious. 


On 20 oz. duck for leggings it is 
now required that vat dye be used 
instead of mineral dyes. A_ million 


vards is already on contract and will 
have to abide by new regulations. Rea- 
son for the changed regulation is to 
achieve depth of color desired and low- 
in the field. Mosquito 
netting is now being ordered in O.D. 
In fact, a lot of 
mosquito bars are now being redyed to 


ered visability 
for the same reason. 
the olive drab color. 


Another 
Quartermaster shall 


whether — the 
bids ten- 
dering gray goods at higher than the 
This is a 
would 


question 1s 


accept 


ceiling prices set by OPA, 
touchy one—the Army violate 
the law if it paid more, and that would 
be bad. in the present controversial 
stage of price legislation. 

Bids were opened Sept. 19 at the Je! 
fersonville Quartermaster Depot 0: 
39.218.000 yds. of cotton duck. This 
order was in excess of the full year s 
production of Army duck in 1939. Bids 
listed totaled only 6.867.500 yd. Al- 
though about 20 other mills not listed 
participated in the bidding, it appears 
probable that the invitation was unde 
subscribed by a considerable margin. 
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‘Ante-Bellum’ Prints from Old Store 


Patterns 80 years old disclosed when 
auction opens doors closed in 1863 





























A COUNTRY STORE, belonging toa Mr. 
Titus at Webutuc., Conn.. was closed 
over tax litigation in the Civil War 
period (probably in 1863). Last year. 
when an estate in which it was involved 
was finally liquidated, the contents 
were auctioned off and a number of 
interesting textile prints came to light 
after almost 80 years on the shelf. We 
are indebted to George Leary. of Wil- 
ton, Conn., who now owns the _ pieces. 
and Thos. H. Ormsbee, editor of the 
{merican Collector, for the opportun- 
ity of reproducing a few of the pat- 
terns of these “Ante-Bellum” textiles. 

We show also the ticket of W. W. 
Freeman & Co. of North Adams, Mass.. 
which appeared on one of the pieces. 
Several samples are from Passaic Print 
Works and Hamilton Print Works and 
many were unidentified. The color 
effects are interesting, particularly an 
ombre treatment which is noticeable on 
two of the floral patterns. 
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J. A. MOORE, treasurer of Edenton Cot- 
Mills. Edenton. N. C.. 


chairman of the Carded Yarn Group at 


ton was elected 
the annual meeting held in Charlotte. 
Sept. 30. Mr. Moore 
Forrest of the Unionton. Ala.. plant of 
Mills Co. Owen 
of Charlotte. was reelected 


succeeds R. C. 


the California Cotton 
Fitzsimons. 
secretary. 
\pproximately 1.000.000 carded yarn 
the at- 


which began 


spindles were represented in 
tendance at the meeting. 
in the morning with a business session 


and included a luncheon at which the 


principal speaker was James P. Davis. 


assistant administrator for the Office 


of Price Administration. 


Textile Pat 


see 
designed — hy 


MODELS OF MACHINES 
Vinei for 


Leonardo da Various prov 


esses involved in the manufacture of 
textiles have been shown at the exhibi- 
tion of the famous scientist-painter’s 
work in) mechanical and industrial 
fields at the New York Museum o 
Science and Industry. in’ Rockefelle: 


Vinei is better known 
“Mona 


Center. Da 


the painter of the Lisa” and 
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Mr. Davis. who was introduced by 


W. N. Banks, president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
told of the work of the OPA and an- 
swered numerous questions from man- 
ufacturers in regard to their problems. 

Speaking before the yarn ceilings were 


set. he said that technical committees 
will be appointed to represent the in- 
custry, one for the combed yarn manu- 


the carded 


yarn group. and that these committees 


facturers and another for 


will work on a number of matters that 


nts of 400 


“The Last Supper.” He lived over 400 
vears 
The 


constructed in full size from = original 


ago. 


models. all of which were re- 


and instructions found in 


lrawings 














J, A. Moore Heads | 
Larded Yarn Group 


may need clearing up. He pointed out 
that the ceiling to be established on 
carded yarns will not apply to exports 
and said that the question of adjust- 
ments on ceilings for double carded 


yarns is a matter that the technical 
committee should work on. 
Mr. Banks paid a tribute to Mr. 


Davis’ attitude, stating that “in him we 
have a man who wants to do the right 
fair and 
reasonable profit, which is all we can 
—. 

He also stated that the new method 
of adjusting yarn and cloth prices auto- 


get a 


thing and wants us to 


matically to price changes in raw cot- 


ton should do much to stabilize the 
industry. 

The new chairman, Mr. Moore, pre- 
sided at the luncheon meeting and paid 
tribute to the work done by his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Forrest, and by the secre- 
tary, Mr. 


vear. 


Years Ago 


da Vinei's notebooks, are a flying spin- 


Fitzsimons. during the last 


dle. two machines for raising the nap 


of cloth, a cloth-shearer or nap-trim- 
mer, and two cordage mills. The nap- 
raising machine double 


row of cylinders, and as the cloth is 


shown has a 
wound from one to the other it is drawn 
the burrs. The 
cordage mills are built for 18 and 3 
strands 


ovel surfaces of two 
respectively, while the flying 
spindle proves that da Vinci had worked 
out this method of winding thread on 


spools, 


























photographed 


Nat. 


Part of sun showing spots 
ept. 16, 1941 (Amer. Museum of 
History) 


THAT SUN-SPOT DISTURBANCES have an 
effect on radio known. 
That sun-spot disturbances have an ef- 
fect on the strength and other proper- 
ties of textiles is the startling theory 
advanced by Peter M. Strang, in the 
October issue of Textile Research. lf 
this theory is proved to be sound by 
further research and experimentation, 
it will account for difficulties in textile 


reception is 


manufacturing which hitherto have 
been inexplicable and may lead to 


major changes in textile mill practices. 


\n abstract of Mr. Strang’s paper 


follows: 

During the spring months of 1938 
ind 1940. New England cotton mills 
had trouble in both the 


quality and production of their goods. 


maintaining 


Spinners of rayon and wool were en- 

similar production — prob- 
the South. cotton manufac- 
turers commented on a falling off of 
varn strength and the fuzzy appearance 
of the but the difficulties of 
manufacture do not seem to have been 
venerally as extreme as they were in 
the North. New England manufac- 
turers could not maintain yarn strength, 
the spinning end breakage per thou- 
sand spindles per hour increased, loom 
decreased, and quality 


countering 
lems. In 


yarns, 


efhiciency suf- 
fered, 

While cotton was being condemned 
by some manufacturers, other textile 
en were blaming their troubles on 
vechanical adjustments in the plants, 
defects in the mill supplies used, and, 
the design and engineering of equip- 

nt. After checking machine speeds, 
J! settings. drafts, amounts of twist 


‘d. and other mechanical factors in 


tie processes, the experts from a ma- 
chine company in instance 
ded that the only trouble they could 
iid was with the cotton, whereas the 
cotton department of this plant was 
e to that the same mix of 


colton had been spinning satisfactorily 


; 


one con- 


prove 


a month previous to the drop in 
Yorn quality. 

\t the same time the New England 
textile 


industry was having difficulties 
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Sun Spots and Textiles 


New theory on causes of difficulties in 
textile manufacturing needs exploration 


in manufacture, the telephone, the tele- 
graph, and the power companies were 
also experiencing unusual difficulties in 
the operation of their systems. Dr. A. G. 
McNish, of Carnegie Institution, deter- 
mined that magnetic storms caused by 


sun spots were the sources of these 
disturbances, 
The whole textile industry was in 


affected by these magnetic 
storms; but the intensity was from 2 
to 2% times greater in northeastern 
textile areas than it southern 
textile regions. Operators of a group of 
New England spinning and 
weaving staple rayon reported extreme 
trouble for which there seemed no 
reason. One mill in Ontario had to shut 
down some of its processes one morning 


territory 


was in 


mills in 


during this period because excess static 
would not allow the fibers to draft 
properly. While a Massachusetts mill 
was having great difficulty in Operat- 
ing, a Georgia mill, using cotton from 
the same territories and purchased by 


the same buyer, reported but slight 
trouble. 
Since the great magnetic storm of 


March 24, 1940, occurred on a Sunday 
when most textile plants were closed, 
the question of any possible correlation 
between textile operation and the effects 
ofsun spots arises. However, Dr. Clif- 
ford N. Anderson, of Bell Laboratories. 
states that the time required for the 
disturbing emission the sun to 
much greater 
The velocities 
the sun may 
range from about 12 to 1,250 miles per 
second and the transit times from the 
sun may range from a few days to as 


from 
reach the earth may be 
than is usually assumed. 
of these particles from 


much as three months. This explana- 
tion may reasonably account the 
period of several weeks in which tex- 
tile manufacturers had difficulties after 
the effects of the 
storm on transmission lines, 


for 


recorded magnetic 


STATIC HAS LONG BEEN RECOGNIZED 
as a hindrance in textile manufacturing 
and its presence is indicated in yarn by 
fuzziness and a reduction in breaking 
strength. It has been established that 
there is a daily cycle in the amount of 
ionization of the air and there is also 
an annual The amounts of 
ionization vary with the latitude. They 


cycle. 


are at a minimum at the equator and 
increase towards the magnetic 
The amounts of ionization at any place 
will also be dependent upon the alti- 


poles. 


tude and the amount of foreign matter 
in the atmosphere. The spread of the 
daily cycle is much smaller than the 
spread of the annual cycle, being about 
one third as great. 


DAILY AND ANNUAL VARIATIONS 
in textile manufacture and variations in 
manufacture due to plant location seem 
to be parallel to the known variations 
of the ionization of air. The fluctuation 
in the ionization of the air offers an 
explanation as to why textile 
behave differently in divers sections of 
the country and throughout the 
The variation in ionization due to alti- 


fibers 
day. 
tude may account in part for the dif- 


ferences in yarn tests made at different 
altitudes. The fact that the same cotton 


will not give yarn of equal quality 
throughout the year may be considered 


the 
reported 


in light of the annual cycle in 
the The 
varied effects of the magnetic storm 


ionization of air. 
seem to follow much the same pattern 
as the usual variations in 
That is, indications are that sun spots 
accentuate an 
which normally 


ionization. 


condition 
manu- 


atmospheric 
affects textile 
facturing to a much less degree. 

lonization of air may afford southern 
mills an advantage of different machine 
work per operative per 
pound of product. and less variation in 
quality of product, over New England 
mills making comparable goods. The 


speeds, less 


need of maintaining a supply of raw 
materials of uniform quality becomes 
more evident, and, if raw materials of 


poorer quality are acquired, they 
should be used at those times when 
the fewest ill effects will be noticed. 


In any national textile program, results 
of research made in the South may not 
at once be applicable to the industry 
in the North. There is the possibility 
than 
may in 


sun and ionization of air 
affect cotton fibers 
during their growth. Much correlated 
research is required on the subject of 
sun and ionization of air to 
determine just how they affect textile 


fibers and textile manufacturing proc- 


spots 


some way 


spots 


esses 
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Mill Laboratory Gives Results 


Maintenance of uniformly high quality 


By HENRY D. EVANS, D.Sc. 


Mta 


WE ARE BUSY in the mill laboratory of 
the Biddeford. Me.. plant ot Pepperell 
Mig. 
rials are in 


Co.. trying to see that our mate- 
such condition as to be 
processed with the least waste. with the 
least trouble to the operative. and with 
the greatest profit to the mill consistent 
with the greatest uniformity of quality 
possible with our particular type of 


woods, We are 


taining the quality of our goods at least 


concerned with main- 


as high as that attained by any of oun 
We are 


ing that our customers are kept. satis- 


competitors. concerned in see- 
hed: that justified complaints are prop- 
erly adjusted; that. where they are not 
justified. the customer has full informa- 
and. 


tion as to where the trouble lies. 


where the complaint is justified and 
due to a fault of the mill. that the con- 
dition is rectified. And. finally. we are 
concerned in seeing that anything that 
is claimed for our products can be 
fact. that the en 


advertising 


and 


hacked up in 


thusiasm of ow and sales 


branches does not run away with facts. 


The kind of mill 


will be called on to do depends on the 


work a laboratory 


products of the mill itself——-whether it 
is a spinning mill. a weaving mill. a fin- 
ishing mill. or a= self-contained unit 
processing everything from the original 
raw fiber to the finished product. It also 
depends on the types of fibers processed 
Each of 


ot ¢ ontrol. 


these mills has its own types 


Our Biddeford plant is concerned 
with the manufacture of three lines of 
sheetings. a small line of terry towels 


and wash cloths. and a considerable line 
of bed and crib blankets. ranging all 
100%, LOOG 


production of large 


from cottons to 


Steady 


the way 
wools. 


amounts of yarns in a small range of 


numbers tends to a few standard roving 


organizations. all) of which is con- 


ducive to closer varn and cloth control 


than can exist in a plant making a large 


range of yarns and fabrics. as in a 


faney-goods mill. 
Wool stocks are tested for staple. fine- 
conformity to type samples 


Ness, and 


————————— 


of product is one 


by eye. ear. and hand. When stocks are 
to be blended 
attention is paid to fiber diameters than 


with other fibers. more 


when the wool is used as an entity. Dyes 
truth of 
shade. but the manufacturer’s word is 


are tested for strength and 
taken m regard to fastness properties. 
However. the fastness properties of all 
color combinations as used in the mill 


are tested, \l] checked 


for their fat and sulphonation, for their 


softeners are 


reaction, and for the presence of free 
fat or oil. 


CONTROL TESTING of cotton products 
begins at the slubbers. and from there 
on. each step in the manufacturing 
operations is followed right through to 
the cloth Slubber. 
intermediate. and fly-frame rovings are 
tested for 


dure. Every day five bobbins of roving 


from. the looms. 


number as a routine proce- 
from a designated number of frames. so 
caleulated as to cover all the slubbers 
week. and all the 


and fly frames once every 


each intermediates 


two weeks. 


laboratory. In 


come to. the addition. 
when a frame goes off in production or 
is changed mechanically. its output is 
checked for roving number. and _ tests 
are made for evenness. tensions. and 
hardness before the roving goes back 
into production, 

Daily samples are taken from both 
warp and filling spinning frames. with 


ten samples from each frame undet 


test. and with enough frames under test 


to cover them all once in three weeks. 
Here again. whenever any kind of a 
change is made on a frame. checks are 


made before its product goes back into 
work, \ll tested for 


number and break jn the skein. 


varn 
When 


shows up in the 


Varns are 


ever anything wrong 
skein testing. it is followed up in single- 
\ll varns 
bob- 


shown. the 


end, twist. and hoarding tests. 
that 
experience has 


ire tested at point on the 
bin where 
Filling varns 
vet no further testing. After dressing. 


checked for 


and 


streneth to be the lowest. 


Warp varns are moisture 


added 


residual 


content. solids. in special 


cases-—fon stretch and. single- 
end strength. 


week all 


come to. the 


widths of all 
laboratory in’ the 


Twice each 
stvles 
vray to be checked for width. weight. 


sley. pick. break, and size content. After 


of many functions 


every loom change, the resulting fabric 
is checked before the loom is released 
for production, particular attention be- 
ing paid to width, weight, sley, and pick. 
Weekly checks are run on fibers in the 
cloth construction, 

{ll the above work is done with the 
of helping manufac- 


primary object 


turing, or promoting production of 
standard woven cloth with the least 


possible trouble to the operating force 
and at the lowest possible cost to the 
mill. From the data furnished by all 
these routine tests many other things 
of value have been obtained as_ by- 
products. One example out of many 
will be enumerated as an example of 
the use that may be made of data accu- 
mulated primarily for entirely different 
purposes. 

One of the vexatious things that a 
gray goods mill has to contend. with is 
weight variation in the cloth. 
One week the cloth will be heavy. so 
the filling is lightened up. The next 
week the cloth may still be heavy or it 
may have lightened up. and the filling 


gray 


is again changed. 

General mill practice is to control 
cloth weights from the cloth-room goods. 
but a study of cloth-room weights in 
themselves has never been of assistance 
in locating sources of weight variation. 
Grouping cloth-room weights by month- 
ly averages over a series of years shows 
that 
heavier from late spring to early fall. 
and to be lighter from late fall to early 


goods have a tendency to run 


spring. 

By converting cloth-room weights to 
pure dry cellulose on the basis of the 
average moisture and added size as re- 
analyses. the 
to be 


vealed by semi-monthly 


weight variations were found 


practically ironed out as long as the 
same stock was being dealt with. Th 
result of this method of control has bee 

practically the elimination of mecha 

ical machine changes and the saving 0! 
large amounts of cotton, rayon, and woo! 
which previously had been given away. 
with a much unifor) 


together more 


bleached product both in weight and 
finish. 

Bleached sheetings in all styles a 
widths are returned to Biddeford twi 
each month for check. They are exan 
ined for width, weight, sley. pick, mo'- 
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ture. size content, and breaks, and also 
for chemical damage. The examination 
of bleached 
check on the uniformity of the chemical 
and mechanical treatments the goods 


goods was designed as a 


were receiving, and for our own pro- 
tection. To these ends a test was started 
on each of the Biddeford sheeting lines. 
in gray and bleached forms, which ulti- 
mately extended over more than two 
years. Each week a 100-yd. cut of each 
90-in. gray 
width was sent to the bleachery. These 


style of sheeting in the 


cuts were measured, weighed, and _ tar- 


. Evans carrying out a test in the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


marked on each end, being a complete 
ntact piece from which pieces had been 
taken for laboratory analysis for width, 
sley, pick, moisture and _ size 
breaks. 


he exaet cellulose content of the goods 


weight, 
ontent, and From these data 
ould be figured and later used as a 
asis for determining the weight loss 
n finishing. The bleachery processed 
ie pieces as parts of regular 5-ton lots 
nd returned them with the original tar 
iarks in place. The same analyses were 
iade on the bleached goods that had 
een made on the same goods in the 
rav. Thus reliable figures on stretch, 
mntractions. and loss of weight were 
tained, and it was found that many 
the figures furnished by the bleach- 
Although 
lowances had never checked with loss 
pick, that data 
ce of goods in both gray and bleached 
ndition was available. it 
it they did check. Also, wide varia- 
ns in stretch and in finishing losses 


Vv were incorrect. stretch 


from the same 


now 


was found 


m lot to lot were found. 
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\t the end of a year these conditions 
were brought to the attention of the 
bleachery, and, while no satisfactory 
answer was given, it was found that 
goods began to come through more uni- 
form in construction and weight loss. 
A standard finished weight was adopted 
for each line. and these weights were 
figured back into the gray. Keeping 
within the sley and pick ranges recog: 
nized by the trade for the different 
grades. yarn construction judged to 
be most advantageous for the mill were 
figured. 





mill laboratory of the Biddeford plant 


Twice each year competitive mate- 
rials purchased in the open market are 
compared against our own goods sim- 
ilarly purchased. Careful examinations 
by every overseer, and laboratory analy- 
ses. including abrasion tests, are made 
on all the goods. Thus changes in com- 
petitive lines are followed. and our own 
goods kept in line. 

with the 


that is sought for informative labeling. 


In connection information 
the laboratory has a very definite part 
to play in protecting the mill against 
statements on the label that cannot be 
lived up. Apparently, to carry weight. 
the information on the labels must be 
supplied by sources outside of the in- 
element 


dustry. There is a very real 


of danger here. 


LABEL STATEMENTS are based on analy- 


sis. but wide variations can normally 


occur in the analysis of a textile. Take 
the specific case of a sheet, and assume 
a good uniformity of the warp and fill- 


ing yarns. Gray sheets are woven on 








and the 


looms, 


hundreds of different 
cloth from these many looms is bleached 
all the sheets 
with their myriad of minor variations 


in numberless lots; yet 


must be covered by an identical label, 
and the label statements are based on 
the analysis of from one to a half-dozen 
sheets purchased from the same store 
and probably from the same bleaching 
lot. Accuracy of the analytical data ob- 
tained from the few sheets under analy- 
What is 
tioned is the justice of applying this 
limited data to cover the thousands of 
that will be with this 


sis is not questioned, ques- 


sheets covered 
label. 

If the outside laboratory sent in data 
for labeling purposes showing the par- 
ticular sheets examined to be below 
standard, the mill would most certainly 
ask for check analyses on other goods. 
If they 


on extra good sheeting lots which we 


furnished labeling data based 


knew we could not live up to in the 


majority of cases. we should, in) my 
opinion, be equally insistent that these 
figures be scaled down at least to oun 
average yearly results. 

Often, figures submitted for certain 
items are misleading, as they have been 
obtained by treating the material undet 
test in a way in which it would never 
be treated in actual use. As an example 
take the matter of shrinkage in sheets. 

Routine shrinkage tests usually call 
for drying on a flat-bed press. In a 
laundry, a sheet is dried on a rotary 
Is fed 


leading, 


ironer and into the ironer with 


the selvage which tends to 
widen out the sheet and to pull it down 
in length. Thus, a sheet from the laun- 
dry has had three actual shrinkages: 
the natural shrinkage inherent in the 
twisted yarns when wet out, the con 
traction regained from the mechanical 
stretching in the bleaching operation. 
and the mechanical contraction induced 
by the laun- 


dered sheet will show a much greater 


ironer. A commercially 
shrinkage in length than will a sample 
from it dried on a flat-bed press, and it 
will show a gain in width. In addition. 
full shrinkage is not obtained until the 
sheet has had about five washings. 
The above are in brief the general 
functions of a mill testing laboratory. 
they are entirely from the 


and apart 


functions of research in science. 


\ mill laboratory is a work shop that 


pure 


deals with variables. On the 


other hand, the writer does not look on 


many 


a mill laboratory simply as a_ place 
where analytical work is performed on 
materials as an end in itself, but rather 
as a place where every possible assist- 
ance must be given to the entire mill 
organization in maintaining and, wher- 
ever possible, in bettering the products 
that are giving us our means of liveli 
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WARM COATS require linings that help 
to maintain an air space between the 
garment and the wearer and, if the coats 
are to be worn by soldiers, linings that 
will stand long wear and hard service. 
Such a fabric has been specified by the 
U.S. Army for the lining of service 
coats and sweatbands of field caps. 
The fabric 
twill with minimum weight requirement 


is a fine, combed-yarn 


of 4.4 oz. per yd.. based on 32-in. width. 
It is covered by U.S. Army Specification 
No. 6-100B. The cotton must be of suit- 
able grade and staple. and must be 
thoroughly carded. well combed. and 
Either 


yarns are acceptable: 


evenly spun. single or 2-ply 
must be 
practically free from slubs. specks. and 
knots. 

Construction of the 
78x126. 
filling-face twill to the right. one up 


and 


Varns 


shall be 


The weave shall be 5-harness 


fabric 


four down. Breaking strength by 
the 1x]x3 grab method shall not be less 
than 62 Ib. in the warp and 80 Ib. in 
the filling. Widths may not vary below 
32 nor above 33 in. 

Color must be vat-dyed olive drab: 
the fabric shall be mercerized. the face 
singed and the cloth given a schreinet 
finish to produce a high luster. The fin- 
cloth shall shade, 
color, fastness, workmanship, and finish 
to the sealed standard sample. 

Single cut lengths of 50 to 60 yd.. 
or double cuts of 100 to 200 yd., folded 
in l-yd. folds, are required: no piece of 
cloth 
acceptable. 


ished conform § in 


less than 35 vd. in 


length is 


The approximate gray construction 


required to produce an acceptable fab- 
ric, though not stated in the specifica- 
tion, is as loom. 
72x132 thread count, 24s warp, 35s fill- 


ing, all yarns combed singles. 


follows: 35 in. off 


2,500,000 YD. of 10% oz.. olive-drab 
flannel shirting have been called for by 
the QM in late bid invitations. The ap- 
plicable specification is No. 8-54B. This 
is presented below in abstract form, to- 


gether with suggested manufacturing 
data. 
Stock—Fleece and/or pulled wool not 


under 60s grade; cotton of good grade 
and staple; so blended as to produce 
fabric containing not less than 80°% 


wool. 
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cs For National Detense 


Army calls for lining and shirting 
fabrics; changes some requirements 


Yarns—Spun on French worsted sys- 
tem. | Although not stated in the speci- 
fication, use of 2/44s (worsted count) 
yarn for warp and filling—with the 
loom set-up described below—should 
yield a fabric of correct weight. | 

Physical Requirements—Weave. two 
up and right-hand twill: 
width, not under 56 or over 58 in.. ex- 


two down 
clusive of selvages; weight, 104 oz. per 
linear yd., with tolerance of +1 0z.: 
minimum ends and picks per inch. 
68x68: minimum breaking strength 
(lxlx3 grab method), 55 Ib. in each 
direction. |Although not stated in the 
using the yarns listed 
above, 3.840 warp ends (plus selvage ) 


specification, 


reeded four ends per dent in a 1414- 
dent reed 68 in. in width, and 64 picks 
per in. 


at the loom—with the finishing 


routine outlined below should yield 
correct finished fabric. | 
Color — Olive-drab, produced — by 


blending shades of olive with white. 
Must satisfactorily pass tests for fast- 
ness to weather, laundering, and crock- 
test. 
Warp- 


In shrinkage in launderi 
cloth shall not 
wise, or 4 fillingwise. 

Finish—Cloth shall be thoroughly 
cleaned. lightly fulled, closely sheared. 


ing, 1g 


shrink over 5% 


well pressed, and have a firm handle. 

Although not stated in the specifica- 
tion, it is recommended the cloth. which 
should measure about 63-64 in. in width 
and have 66 picks per in. at the gray 
perch, be run through a crabbing ma- 
chine, to set the fabric. Following this 
would come a run in a washer, during 
which the cloth should be shrunk down 
to 56 in. in width. 


571 


Extract. and dry at 
» in.; shear and press; finish fabric 
at 57 in. wide. | 

QM HAS ANNOUNCED an amendment 
to late bid invitations for cotton uni- 
form twill with a water-repellent finish. 
New requirements are that fabrics be 
given a durable water-repellent finish 
to have minimum ratings of 90 
initially, 80 after three launderings. and 
For test- 
ing spray resistance, Instructions are to 
fit to a small spray nozzle 
with approximately 20 holes .035 in. in 


spray 
80 after three dry cleanings. 
funnel a 


diameter. So clamp the test specimen to 
a suitable frame mounted at a 45° angle 


that the center of the specimen is 6 in. 





When the bugler plays ‘'l can't ge 
‘em up!'' these cool fall morninc 
warm flannel shirts such as that show 
above are very much in order 


directly below the nozzle. Pour 250 ce. 
of water at 80°F. After 
the spray, tap one edge of the frame 
against a solid object. then rotate 180 
and once more tap at point where pre- 
viously held, 


into the funnel. 


Rate sample visually as 
follows: 


100—No. sticking. 
of upper surface. 

90-—Slight random sticking or spotting 
of upper surface. 


spotting or wetting 


80—Wetting of upper surface at a ma 
jority of points where water sprays 
impinge. 

70—Partial wetting of whole of uppe: 
surface subjected to spray pattern 


Slight revisions have also been mad: 
in laundering and dry cleaning tests. 

Army orders for cotton uniform twil 
fabrics amounted to more than 60,000 
000 sq. yd. during the six months fron 
March to August of this year. Data 01 
production of these fabrics and spec 
fication requirements were given in th 
January. 1941, issue of Textite Wort! 
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By IRVING WOLF 


THAT DIFFERENCES IN STITCH result in 
differences in the strength, thickness, 
appearance, hand, and other charac- 
teristics of knitted woolen overcoating 
fabrics after fulling was disclosed by a 
series of experiments carried out re- 
cently. Three types of fabrics were in- 
vestigated—a_ plain stitch, a birdseye, 
and a twill. All three fabrics were made 
from the same yarn, knit on the same 
machine with the same length of stitch, 
and finished in the same fulling mill. 
After fulling, the fabrics were examined 
and the characteristics noted. The work 
at Lowell Textile In- 
stitute, and was reported in full in a 

presented David Pernick 
and the writer as a partial requirement 
for the degree of Bachelor of Textile 
Engineering. It is believed that knitters 


was carried out 


thesis by 


of outerwear fabrics will be interested 
in the following brief summary of the 
experiments and the results obtained. 

The fabrics were knit from 2.3 run, 
frame-spun woolen yarn, with 8.2 t.p.i. 
Stock of ®, blood Territory 
wool, The fabrics were knit on a Crane 


consisted 


spring-needle machine with 8-gage. 19- 
in. cylinder, 468 needles and 4 feeds. 
The cloth was scoured and dried and 
then was fulled in a Hunter sample 
rotary fulling mill, single draft. with no 
trap pressure except for the weight of 
the top board, and medium top-roll 
after fulling, the samples 
were washed, hydro-extracted, and dried. 


pressure; 


- . 


a 
O -—apaale oF 


—. 


_ 
- 
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Knitted Qvercoating Fabrics 


Differences in stitch result in marked 


differences in properties after fulling 


Samples of the fabrics as they came 
from the knitting machine and after 
being fulled for 3 hr. and then washed 
are shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. Fig. 1 is the plain fabric; Fig. 2. 
the birdseye fabric; and Fig. 3, the twill. 

Thickness measurements made with a 
Randall & Stickney thickness tester 
showed that the plain fabric was the 
thinnest of the three both before and 
after finishing, and the birdseye fabric 
was the thickest. All fabrics gained in 
thickness at a constant rate during full- 
ing, the variation in rate of inerease 
being only slightly different for the dif- 
ferent fabrics. Average thickness of the 
fabrics in the grease and after fulling 
for 3 hr. were: plain fabric, 0.0576 and 
0.0731 in.; birdseye. 0.0714 and 0.0825 


in.: twill 0.0673 and 0.0761 in. 


Bursting-strength tests made on a 
Mullen tester showed that the plain 
fabric was stronger than the twill fabric 
at all times. After fulling for 2 hr., the 
birdseye fabric was the weakest of the 
three, but during the third hour of full- 
ing showed the greatest rate of increase 
in strength, and was the strongest of 
the three after fulling for 3 hr. Average 
bursting strength after 1 hr. and 3 hr. 
of fulling were: plain fabric, 66.6 and 
75.6 lb.: birdseye, 64.7 and 79.3 I|b.; 
twill, 64.3 and 74.6 Ib. 

Weighings of 2x2-in. samples showed 
that the plain fabrics was the lightest 
both in the grease and after finishing. 
The birdseye fabric was the heaviest in 
the grease, because it contained the larg- 
tuck stitches: 
(Continued on page 91) 


est number of however, 





PROPERTIES OF THREE TYPES OF KNITTED FABRICS 
AFTER FULLING FOR 3 HR. 


Courses per in. 

Wales per in. 

Stitches per sq. in... 

Wt. in oz. per sq. yd. 

Bursting strength lb... 
Thickness in thousandths of inch 
Appearance. . . 


Handle. . 





Plain Birdseve Twill 
Stitch Stitch Stitch 
19.10 19.30 18.80 

t. 9 16.60 18.14 
339.00 320.00 341.00 
14.40 16.10 16.62 
75.60 79.33 74.56 
73.10 82.50 76.40 
Smoothest Intermediate Roughest 


Softest 


Three types of knitted fabrics in the grease and after fulling: A, plain stitch; B, birdseye: C, twill 


Harshest Intermediate 
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Reconditioning Printing Rolls 


Tips on proper use of grinding wheels 
during roughing and finishing operations 


By H. J. WILLS 
Engineer, Carborundum C 
COPPER PRINTING ROLLERS ean be re- 


conditioned by revolving them in a 
water trough and holding a “stone” 
against them, but it will pay most tex- 
tile printing plants to install grinding 
machines. The usual equipment con- 
sists of a standard cylindrical grinding 
machine for rough grinding or removing 
old etching and a special machine for 
the finishing cuts. The latter machine 
has a vertical wheel spindle on a travel- 
ing head. and uses the side of the grind- 
ing wheel instead of the periphery. With 
such equipment, a much better job of re- 
conditioning can be done at low cost. 
Formerly as many 


as eight opera- 


tions. including much laborious hand 
rubbing were required to dress a roller 
properly. Due to careful study of the 
requirements, and the development of 
manufactured abrasive wheels of special 
characteristics, it Is possible to 
better 


or even two. operations. 


now 
secure far surfaces with as few 
ix three. Fur- 


thermore, it is no longer necessary to 
touch up the roller with coated abrasive 
paper. which saves time and makes for 
i better surface. When coated paper is 
used. frequent stops must be made to 
change sheets or to remove those which 
have torn. Even fine grit paper leaves 
comparatively deep seratches on the sur- 
face of the roller. 

\lthough the reconditioning of cop- 
per rollers is a simple grinding job, it 
calls fon 
knowledge of the best modern practice. 
The first select 
wheels. often called “stones.” which will 
right stock 


quickly and generate a surface free from 


patience, great care. and 


step is to abrasive 


remove the amount of 
scratches and other defects. The stones 
must be uniform in composition so that 
they will not contain either hard or soft 
spots. which are likely to gouge the sur- 
face and hence waste all of the time and 
expense previously spent on the roller. 

In the roughing operation on the 
eylindrical grinder, the aim should be. 
not merely to remove stock rapidly. but 
to leave so good a surface that the sub 
sequent finishing operation. which is the 
most expensive one. will take as little 
time as possible. 

It is unwise to 


attempt to remove 


0" 


stock too that calls for 


coarse. harsh wheels which practically 


rapidly. as 


always leave deep scratches. and so in- 
crease the time required for finishing. 
To prevent this. wheels of fine grit and 
of special bond characteristics should 
They must be carefully bal- 
anced, trued. and dressed before start- 
When enough stock has 
removed. the rolls should be re- 


be used. 


ing to grind. 
been 
dressed to smoothness and carefully 
finished. 

In the finishing operations on the spe- 
cial vertical-spindle machine. it is essen- 
tial not only to select wheels of the 
right grade; that is. bond hardness. but 
to manipulate them correctly. It is pos- 
sible by poor manipulation to make a” 
wheel of the right grade act either too 
soft or too hard. A wheel that is actu- 
ally too soft. or is made to act soft. will 
wear much faster than it should and 
the rollers are likely to be marked with 
defect. If the 


too hard it 


“fishtails” a serious 


wheel is, or acts. will not 
eut properly, 

\ wheel that is too soft can be made 
to act harder by increasing its speed, 
by slowing the work speed. by decreas- 
ing the speed of traverse. or by lessen- 


wheel against 


pressure ol the 


ing the 


the work. If a wheel acts too hard, do 
just the opposite. Enlarging the hole in 
the wheel is also effective. 
GOOD SURFACES cannot be produced 
with a grinding machine that is in poor 
condition. The heart of the grinding 
machine is the wheel spindle, since on 
its condition largely depends the pres- 
ence or absence of such faults as chat- 
ter. and work out of round, burned, or 
scored. To keep the spindle from wab- 
bling or vibrating. care should be taken 
to see that it runs in a properly lapped 
cap or sleeve bearing of bronze or bab- 
bitt with the right oil and heat clearance. 
Vibration in the grinding machine 


may be caused by whipping belts or 


driving chains. uneven belts. poor belt 


splices. faulty work-head thrust  bear- 
ings. and work driving gears. Worn 


guideways, loose headstocks and_tail- 
stocks. poor machine foundations, and 
building vibration. are all common 
causes of faulty grinding. 

Without insistence on complete clean- 
liness of the grinding machine. the air 
in the workroom. the coolant. the grind- 
ing wheel and the work. good grinding 
Copper. being soft. is 
dirt that 


is impossible. 


easily seratched by is hardly 





s Corp. vertical-spi 
r reconditionina print ro 


Standard Proce 
that usea tc 


ndle arindina machine of type similar to 
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There should be nothing 
near the grinding machine 


noticeable. 
above or 

which can drip or splash oil or grease 
onto the wheel or the roller, since those 
substances affect the cutting qualities of 
the wheel. 

Although oil and soda solutions are 
satisfactory coolants for use in grinding 
most metals, they are not suitable for 
copper. Clean water is the best coolant 
for copper rollers. If the roll is run in 
a trough of water it is best to change 
the water frequently—particularly when 
changing to finer grit stones. A loose 
particle of abrasive that has been torn 
from a coarse stone will cause scratches 
when it is carried over to a finer grit 
stone, 

Since sand is frequently present 
in the best water systems, it is wise to 
filter the water through several thick- 
nesses of fine cambric. at least for the 
finishing operations. A strong. copious 
supply of water should be kept flowing 
on the roller directly in front of the 
stone at all times during — the 
grinding. 

Operations on the special vertical- 
spindle grinders using the side of the 
called roughing. 
{ll three are 
rollers. Shell 


only the last 


wheel are generally 
smoothing, and polishing. 
for base and solid 


rollers 


used 
require two 
operations, 

All these operations call for very fine 
stone feeds. which diminish as the work 
progresses. Roughing cuts should be 
made with positive feeds in order to 
roundness and 


acquire or maintain 


parallelism. Semi-finishing or smooth- 
ing cuts may be made with a floating o1 
feed. The final cut Is 
only with gravity feed. 


vravity made 

The newer vertical-spindle machines 
are equipped to permit the wheel to 
have a concentric movement or to give 
it an oscillating or eccentric movement. 

Roughing and semi-finishing opera- 
tions are done best with the concentric 
movement. making sure that the stone 
spindle is centered with the axis of the 
roller. Otherwise scratches may be 
caused by the edges of the stone hole. 
especially if the edges have not been 
rounded off, 

Phe finishing operation is done with 
the eccentric or oscillating movement, 
which effectively crosses all lines and 
tends to reduce chatter. However, it is 
idvisable on the semi-finishing and fin- 
ishing cuts to make one final pass with 
a concentric movement and a light feed. 

The 


iny speed under that at which they 


stones may be revolved at 
vibrate or chatter. bearing in mind that 
it higher speeds the stones act harder 
ind finer. The stone speed determines 
lo a great extent the appearance of the 
At 100 r.p.m. the surface will 

looking with short 


~urtace. 


curved 


ve frosty 
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marks: at about 1.500 r.p.m. the surface 
will consist of long straight lines which 
make it decidedly shiny. This shine 
causes even the faintest, shallow lines to 
stand out in sharp relief. thus making 
them appear deeper than they are, and 
giving the impression that the surface is 
poor. when actually it is very good. 
Regardless of the stone speed, and 
whether or not the spindle is adjusted 
to concentric or eccentric movement, the 
advancing half of the stone’s face will 
do most of the cutting. It is important 
that the cutting side of the stone always 
rotate against the direction of rotation 
of the roller. 
During all 
rollers should turn as rapidly as they 


stages of grinding. the 
can without vibrating. since higher work 
speeds tend to minimize the grinding 
marks and flat spots. If the work speed 
while grinding with the 
oscillating movement. the stone will not 


is too slow 
touch the entire periphery of the roller, 
which will result in leaving high and 
low spots on the roller. 

Traverse speeds are relatively unim- 
that a 
longer at 


portant, except wheel will last 


somewhat slow traverse 


speeds, To traverse the wheel 14 in. for 





each revolution of the roller has been 
found satisfactory. It is important that 
the stone be not allowed to pass beyond 
the end of the roller more than three- 
quarters of its face width. 

SURFACE QUALITY. rollers 
which are ground with manufactured 
look somewhat different from 
finished with natural 
coated abrasives. The surface appears 


Copper 


stones 
those stones or 
flatter and has a less granular finish to 
the eye; this type of surface tends to 
Close 
examination, even with a microscope, 


accentuate any marks or lines. 
and actual use in printing shows defi- 
that the remarkably 
tree from scratches. 


nitely surface is 

It is essential that the stones be given 
the greatest of care. They must be kept 
When 


the workmen is mounting the stones his 


free from oil, grease, and dirt. 


hands must not be oily or greasy. Store 
the stones in a clean, dry place. Never 
lay them face down on a dirty floor or 
shelf. It is advisable to round off the 
edges of the wheel’s periphery and cen- 
ter-hole before performing any grinding 
operation. It is absolutely essential that 
this be done on the finishing stones. 





Knitted Overcoating Fabrics 


(Continued from page 89) 


the twill fabric shrank more during full- 
ing and was the heaviest after finishing. 
\verage weights of 2x2-in. samples in 
the grease and after fulling for 3 hr. 


were: plain fabric, 13.12 and 19.40 
grains: birdseye, 15.60 and = 21.74 


twill, 16.40 and 22.48 grains. 
Number of courses and wales per inch 


grains; 


were determined with the aid of a pick 
glass and scriber, Average courses pet 
inch in the grease and after fulling for 
3 hr. were: plain fabric, 17.0 and 19.1: 
birdseye. 17.8 and 19.3: twill. 18.6 and 
18.8. Average wales per inch were: plain 
fabric. 11.60 and 17.75; birdseye. 9.8 
and 16.6; twill, 10.60 and 18.14. 

Samples length 


measured for and 


width in the grease and after fulling 
that 


skrinkage occurred in the 


showed greatest percentage of 
twill. 


smallest percentage of shrinkage in the 


and 


plain fabrics. 

Widths of samples in the grease and 
after fulling for 3 hr. were: plain fabric. 
10.7 and 25.5 in.: birdseye. 50 and 29 
in.: twill. 45 and 26 in. Lengths in the 
grease and after fulling for 3 hr. were: 
plain fabric. 36 and 32.5 in.: birdseye. 
36 and 33.25 in.: and twill. 36 


32.25 In. 


and 






The per cent shrinkage in length was 
almost the same as the per cent shrink- 
age in width for each fabric. During 
the 3-hr. fulling the plain fabric and 
the twill each shrank at a constant rate. 
the rate being much greater for the 
The shrank 


at a very slow rate during the first hour 


twill. birdseye, however. 


of fulling and at a much higher rate 
during the last 2 hr. 

Visual 
after finishing showed that the plain 
had the 
the twill had the roughest surface. In 


examination for appearance 


fabric smoothest surface and 
hand or feel, the plain fabric was the 
softest and most pliable after finishing. 
and the birdseye was the harshest and 
most boardy of the three knitted over- 
coatings. 

The differences in certain of the phys- 
ical properties of the three fabrics after 
fulling for 3 hr. are summarized in the 


As all fab- 


rics were made from the same yarn. on 


accompanying table. three 
the same knitting machine. and were 
finished in same way, it is apparent that 
differences in stitch result in fabrics 
which, after fulling. differ considerably 
in weight, strength, thickness, appear- 
ance, handle, and other properties. 


|, 








Analysis of Covered-Rubber Yarn 


Methods for determining constructions 
and pre-calculating production costs 


By WARREN A. JOHNS 


Increased use of covered-rubber yarns 
has brought with it the need for standard 
methods for testing these yarns and fabrics 
made from them. As yet, however, com- 
standards for elastic yarns 
fabrics are lacking. The following method 
for the analysis of covered-rubber yarn 
is offered in the belief that it may serve 
as the basis for a standard to be adopted 
by the industry. We shall be glad to 
publish in TEXTILE WORLD any comments 
received from readers on improvements or 
refinement of the method suggested. 


plete and 


* * * 


AN ANALYSIS of 


\ ields 


covered-rubber yarn 


information which is necessary 
if a given yarn is to be duplicated and 
the 


analysis is the guide to the synthesis, 


its costs predetermined. Since 
it must be as accurate as possible. Owing 
to the the 


covered-rubber 


nature of materials from 


which made. 


yarn is 


~ome variations 


bound to 
when one attempts to reproduce a given 
yarn. 


lished 


ful analyses will reveal where the de- 


are occul 


However, if standards are estab- 


for each component part, care- 


viations occur and will permit intelli- 


gent work on any of the parts which 


vary from standard. 
Rubber threads employed in manu- 


facture of covered-rubber yarn range 
in size from 24 gage to 120 gage (1/24 


to 1/120th in.). The coverings are even 


more varied and include cotton yarns, 
from 10s to 140s 
in various combinations. Silk, rayon, 
and spun silk are also used to some ex- 
tent. 

Usually the trade divides the con- 
into two classes; namely, 
fine and heavy; the fine constructions 
include all rubber threads above 50 
gage; the heavy, 50 gage and below. 
Most of the fine rubber threads 
covered with one or two ends of 
and 


either singles or ply, 


structions 


are 
50s 
then covered 
wrapping in 


singles cotton are 
(with the 


direction ) 


the opposite 
with one or two ends of 50s 
singles or with two ends of 100s singles. 
The rubber itself is either 84, 100, or 
112 gage. 

The heavier rubbers include 50s, 44s. 
10s and 38s. These 


various ways and 


covered in 
with many different 
combinations to give the required stretch 


are 


and the weight desired. The average 
yarn count ranges from singles 40s for 
the 50-gage rubber to singles 20s for 
the 38-gage rubber. Practically all the 
coarser rubbers are covered with some 
combination of singles 10s to 20s or 
their equivalents. 

\ further 


cording to whether one covering is used 


classification is made ac- 


or two coverings. In the former class. 
the bare rubber is covered with three or 
four ends at the one time; this is known 
rubber. Another 
type is made by the same procedure. 


as a smooth covered 


hut is followed by a single end as an 
outer wrapping: this is known as an 


outside spiral covered rubber. Another 


type is made with the single end on the 
inside and the three or four ends on the 
outside; this is known as an_ inside 
spiral covered rubber. 

The method of analysis is governed 
somewhat by the type of yarn. That is, 
for a heavy yarn a sample having a 
length of 54 in. is used; for a fine yarn, 
144 in. Assuming an analysis is to be 
made of a yarn of unknown composi- 
tion, the first step is to obtain an ac- 
curate measurement of length. This is 
done by laying a single end of the cov- 
ered rubber on a yardstick and cutting 
at the 35 in. mark. Three 
pieces are cut, making a total of 4 yds. 
1 in. The reason for this short 
Jength is that there is a slight crimp 
or waviness in the covered-rubber yarn 
as it lies on the yardstick and, if ten- 
sion is applied to straighten this yarn, 


similar 


minus 


the cut lengths will vary considerably. 


STRETCH is tested by marking off 3-in. 
lengths of the yarn and pulling the 
yarn until the elastic limit is reached. 
The pull should be just enough to allow 
the 3-in. section to return to its original 
length. A better method is to attach 
some small clamps to the suspended 
thread and measure the resulting 
stretch. Five or six tests will give a fair 
When making the stretch 
test, do not let the covered yarn un- 


average. 


twist. Untwisting results in the contrac- 
tion and. if the contracted length is used 
for the stretch test, the result will be 
increased by as much as 409% in some 
(Continued on page 94) 


ANALYSIS OF A TYPICAL COVERED-RUBBER YARN 


Vo. of 

ends 
Rubber | 
Inside | 1 50s 
Outside 2 | 


Total 
Giage of covered-rubber 
Yards per pound = 6,283 


Vaterial in, 


106-gage (Cut 


100s 


Wt. of 144 % of 

lolal wt. 
1.974 
2.200 
2.200 


6.374 Points* 


60 threads per inch or 0.016 in. 


| yd. bare rubber weighs | point (Standard = 1) 


Stretch 3 in. to 6 in. using 580-grain weight. 


* 1 Point is equal to 1/10,000 Ib. 


Length in 


Cover = Yarn 


10 in. Factor spiral fwist 


1.50 in. a ay ek 
24.15 in. >i Z Z 
24 Z 


65 in. : Ss 


a 
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SLASHING AND WEAVING problems were 
discussed at the fall meeting of Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia, which 
was held recently at Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta. George E. Glenn, 
Jr., superintendent of Lindale (Ga.) 
Division of Pepperell Mfg. Co., and 
general chairman of the group, pre- 
sided; C. A. Townes, agent of Aragon 
(Ga.) Mills led the slashing discus- 
sion; Henry B. Robinson, superintend- 
ent of Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Co.. was 
leader of the weaving forum. 

Before the technical discussion got 
under way, G. H. Dunlap, who has 
obtained a year’s leave of absence from 
the textile school of Clemson College 
in order to conduct the research pro- 
gram being financed by the Textile 
Foundation and sponsored by the Ark- 
wrights and the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. explained that he will strive 
for definite, practical, and conclusive 
results which can be benefit 
the entire cotton textile industry. 


used to 


A discussion of the changes in oper- 
ating procedure necessary when chang- 
ing from two-cylinder to high-speed 
three-cylinder brought forth 
many answers and some quite contra- 
However, the ma- 


slashers 


dictory opinions. 
jority acepted the following points: 

No change in fluidity or concentra- 
tion of starch, or in percentage of fats 
is necessary; but one mill man reported 
that for the three-cylinder slasher he 
had thinned the starch: and slightly 
increased the percentage of fats. 
Weights of squeeze should be 
from 550 to 750 lb.. according to the 
percentage of size demanded by local 


rolls 


conditions, with the possibility of using 
a roll as light as 450 lb. in some cases. 
lt was reported that one mill had in- 
creased roll weights by 200 lb. 

Use of a ratchet 
slasher cylinders received little indorse- 
ment: only two mills were reported as 


arrangement on 


one having ratchets on all 
three cylinders and thé other using it 
on the third cylinder only. Those mills 
not using the device brought out the 


using it, 


fact that their cylinder drive gears 
do not wear on the off side, indicat- 


ing that the cylinders are not being 
pulled upon by the yarn. 

One mill which had attempted to 
lise the ratchet on sets containing few 
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For Better Slashing and Weaving 


Georgia Textile Operating Executives 
discuss mill problems at Atlanta meeting 


found that the cylinders re- 
bounded, breaking many ends and caus- 
ing trouble in both slasher and weave 
rooms. For this ratchet 
was removed. 


ends 


reason, the 


The normal stretch on three-cylinder 
slashers was said to be about 154% 
when all three cylinders 
driven; an increase of 4% 
results from 


are gear 
in stretch 
use of a ratchet on the 
third cylinder; and a normal stretch 
of 3% is to be expected when all three 
cylinders are equipped with the device. 
Production of 30 to 67% over that of 
two-cylinder obtained by 
three-cylinder machines, according to 


slashers is 


several of the men present. 

A member asked if any mill repre- 
sented at the meeting had 
double head on a three-cylinder slasher. 


used a 


The reply was that one mill was em- 
ploying double heads on all its three- 
cylinder and that 
obtained were satisfactory. 


machines results 


AUTOMATIC MOISTURE CONTROL equip- 
ment designed to insure fixed moisture 
content in yarn leaving the slasher was 
reported upon favorably by two mills 
using such equipment. It was stated 
that the device eliminated errors in the 
operator's judgment on a slasher, re- 
sulted in production of more uniform 
and better and in- 
creased production; one mill reported 


running warps, 
that it has effected a production  in- 
35% and that moisture in 
warps is held to plus or minus 4% 


crease of 


variation. 






One man described a_positive-drive 
mill, in 
ride on the 


slasher creel in use in his 


which the section beams 
surfaces of drums which are geared 
to the drive; the 


reported as giving perfect run-outs if 


slasher device was 


the warper yardage is properly con- 


trolled. Another creel arrangement 
described is one in which braking 


of section beams is accomplished by 
around heads 
controlled from the shipper lever; the 


ropes beam which are 
ropes run slack when the slasher is in 
operation, but are tightened when the 
shipper lever is pushed to the “off” 
position, 

Excessive waste in slasher run-outs 
can, in attributed to 
uneven lengths on section beams, it was 


decided. 


most cases, be 
The question of which beam 


normally runs out first brought con- 


tradictory answers; some members 
stated that the back beam runs out 
first, while others contended that the 


back beam runs out last. It was gen- 
erally that a 15- to 20-yd. 
run-out can be considered as normal. 

In reference to running wet sets on 


agreed 


the slasher, the advice of one mill man 
was to put the wet beams on_ the 
possible. He 


further stated that in combination wet 


slasher as quickly as 
and dry sets he uses two size boxes, 
running wet beams to box and 


dry beams to the other, but that the 


one 


size formulas and temperatures of the 
two boxes are the same. 

A member asked for a poll of those 
to find out struck 


present how 


many 


C. A. Townes, left, agent of Aragon (Ga.) Mills, who lead the slashing dis- 
cussion; and G. E. Glenn, Jr., center, superintendent of Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


Lindale, Ga., who retired as general chairman of the association. 


Erwin R. 


Lehmann, right, superintendent of Langdale Mill of West Point Mfg. Co., who 


was elected general chairman 








leases and how many _ picked 
at the front of the slasher. A show of 
hands revealed that the great majority 
struck leases. One speaker explained 
that if a used and the 
operator is careful to obtain a fairly 


distribution of 


fine comb is 


uniform ends, there 
is no need to take the extra time re- 
quired to pick a lease. Where there 
is a bunching of ends in a few places, 
the operator can lift these places and 
spread the ends. Only on very light 


sets is it necessary to pick leases. 


WEAVING DISCUSSION. As a means of 
reducing the number of quills knocked 
out on the floor on the change when 
work, the 
generally agreed upon is to set quill 


running coarse procedure 
cans as high as possible and to place 
a cloth 
the can; the curtain absorbs the shock 
of the falling quill 


tendency to rebound. 


curtain in the front wall of 
and reduces _ its 
Another 


suggestion 


favor- 
that 
thread cutters cut filling in the shuttle 
so. that a long tail 
to hang and jerk the quill as it falls. 
Reports of per cent relative humidity 


ably received was 


there will not be 


used in the weave room averaged about 
80 to 850. 
that he attempted to maintain a humid- 
ity of 90 to 95%. 


Regarding 


with one member stating 


advantages of running 
staggered harness cams. one mill re- 
ported that greatest benefit from stag- 
gered cams is obtained when the sley 
is 100 or that the 


advantage in such a case is that all 


above. and chief 
ends do not pass each other at exactly 


the same time: difficulties in putting 
cover on fabrics woven with staggered 
cams should discourage such practice 
except where high sleys make it neces- 


sary. An 1] 


according to one man 


stagger is sufficient, 
who stated that 
he formerly had used a 33 1/3° stagger. 
but is now using an 11° stagger. 
The problem cf filling breaking on 
the left side of the 


loom continuing to run and causing a 


loom, and the 
mispick when the filling catches up was 


discussed at some length. Reasons 
failure of the loom to 
fork hitting the 
shuttle coming into the box too high. 
(mong the chief causes of filling break- 
age are the shuttle: 
little 
power on shuttle. causing fork to cut 
shuttle. 
break 


filling pinched in shuttle: and 


cited for stop 


are filling erate. O1 


following: rough 


temples too close to reed: too 
much 


filling: too power on 


causing excessive balloon to 
filling: 
use of a binder whose shape is incor- 
rect. 

Discussion of methods of training 
weavers and loomfixers brought out a 
description of a system that appears 
merit. All be- 


started 


to have considerable 


ginners in the weave room are 
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leasesat such jobs as hauling filling. picking 


up quills, etc., in which jobs they are 
urged to take note of loom functions, 
weavers activities, and other practices. 
Those 


to chain building and later are taught 


who show promise are shifted 


to weave. When proficient in weaving. 
they are given jobs as weavers. Then, 
if they appear to be apt. they are sent 
loom- 

Fol- 


lowing this, warping and smashing jobs 


to vocational classes to learn 


fixing under an expert teacher. 


provide opportunity to observe and help 
fixers. A period of overhauling looms 
precedes assignment to a regular sec- 
tion. It was stated that eight to twelve 
months of study and practice on loom- 
fixing alone is necessary for the train- 


ing of a competent loomfixer; where 


must be taught also, three 


years is not considered to be too long 


weaving 


a time. 

Descriptions of safety methods struck 
a rather uniform All who re- 
ported stated that a safety committee 
met monthly to inspect the plant and 
to discuss means of eliminating hazards 
Stress was laid on methods of 
safety 
instruction 


note. 


found. 
conscious 
and 


making employees 
through — individual 
through departmental competitions. 
New Erwin 
R. Lehmann, superintendent of Lang- 
dale (Ala.) Mill of West Point Mfg. 
Co.. general chairman; J. Hal Daugh- 
drill, vice-general chairman; and J. O. 
Cobb. 
mittee. 


officers elected were: 


member of the executive com- 


Analysis of Covered-Rubber Yarn 


(Continued from page 92) 


cases. Smooth covered rubbers untwist: 
therefore they contract much more than 
either outer or inner spiral covered rub- 
bers. Hf 


ona spool, it should not be pulled over 


the covered rubber is wound 
the spool head. but pulled in a parallel 
line to the winding. the spool turning 
around and delivering the length de- 
sired. 

Next weigh the entire sample as a 
check against the detailed weights to 
be determined later. Cut the sample 
into eight lengths for the sake of con- 
venience in unwrapping the covering. 
taking 


care not to break the varn because this 


Remove the outside covering. 
must be measured accurately to obtain 
100s 


twist 


the varn count. Yarns as fine as 


need careful handling. A small 
tester can be used to advantage for this 
work, 
of the 
inside covering and measure and record 
Measure and record the 
length of bare rubber. Proceed in like 


Measure and record the length 


outside covering. Remove the 


its length, 


manner until the component parts of all 


eight pieces have been measured and 
recorded. 

Weigh the outside covel and record 
it. Repeat for the inside cover and then 
The total 
weight before 


the bare rubber. weight 


should equal the 


sep- 


aration. Gage the bare rubber. using 


either a rubber-thread gage or a mi- 
crometet! 


gage. 


Results of an analysis of a typical 


yarn are given in the accompanying 


table. 


RECORDING OF ALL LENGTHS on a 10 
in. basis permits any further computa- 
tions to be made easily. The factor is 
obtained by dividing the length of the 
covering in 10 in. of covered thread by 


the length of bare rubber, and is use- 
ful for comparative purposes. For in- 
stance, one may find two covered yarns 
of the same construction having factors 
that are quite different from each other 
because the relative lengths are dif- 
ferent. 

Since it has now become the general 
practice to indicate twist direction by 
> and “Z.” it is con- 
venient to apply the same terms to the 
direction that the spirals take in cover- 
Therefore, under the 


using the terms “S’ 


ing the rubber. 
heading “Cover Spiral” this direction 
is indicated; that is. the inner covering 
spiral from left to 
right or what is known as a Z twist, 


forms a running 
and the outer covering has its spiral 
running from right to left or what is 
known as an § twist. 

The direction of the yarn twist is also 
given. The yarn twist is important be- 
cause some covered rubbers are made 
with a yarn of S-twist. In either case 
the wrappings may be in the same di- 
rection as the yarn twist or they may 
Just 
what combination is used depends upon 
rubber is an out- 


be opposite to the yarn twist. 
whether the covered 
side spiral covered rubber or an inside 
spiral covered rubber. and also the pur- 
pose for which the yarn is to be used. 

It is not to make note of 
the number of wraps per inch, as this 


necessary 


item is practically covered when the 
length of the Yarns in 10 in. of the 
It might be 
advantageous. however. to add the mini- 
mum and maximum stretch: also the 


per cent of stretch in putting on the 


covered yarn is recorded. 


inner and the outer coverings. In cases 
where the rubber yields va- 
riable stretches. this would he helpful 
in tracing the cause. 


covered 
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FIXING HOSIERY MACHINES 


CIRCULAR MACHINES (Chapter XII Continued) 





MOCK SEAM ATTACHMENT. Scott & Wil- 
liams, Inc.. has devised an attachment 
automatically to insert mock seams in 
hose during regular knitting. This is 
accomplished by two extra low-butt 
needles placed in the center of the regu- 
lar low-butt needles. One of these extra 
needles has a slightly lower butt than 
the other. After the knitting of the welt 
is completed, a special cam is moved 
in far enough to bring down all low-butt 
needles except the lowest butt needle; 
the needle with the slightly longer butt 
of the two needles is brought down on 
alternate revolutions of the cylinder. By 
bringing down all the regular low-butt 
needles, only the two needles referred 
to above are in position to receive the 
varn from the special feed. This yarn- 
feeding finger is shown in Fig. C23. 
The connecting mechanism for control- 
ling the cam is shown in Fig. C24. If 
sufficient this extra 
yarn, the alternate knitting of these two 


tension is put on 


needles produces a very good imitation 


of the regular seamer stitch; however, 





Rig ht-hand 
stitch cam 





ga. C23. Fashion-seam attachment on Model K machine 


wing yarn-feeding. finger 






By JULIAN W. HUGHES 


with insufficient tension on the yarn the 
mock seam looks more like a wrap stitch 
for patterning half-hose and is, there- 
fore, a poor imitation of a seam. 

Since the advent ma- 
chines, and the knitting of all-silk hose 
on circular machines. 
turers prefer to make this seam on a 


of fine-gage 


many manufac- 
separate machine. This makes it possible 
to dispose of the mock-seam attachment, 
and to use a special marking sinker 
which produces an enlarged sinker wale 
giving somewhat the appearance of a 
drop-stitch from top to toe as a guide 
for the seamer. The machine for pro- 
ducing this seam is akin to the kind 
used for seaming full-fashioned. and its 
stitch OSf-1, U. S. 
Government specifications. 


type is known as 
\ seam is not desirable in the heel 
and toe weight of the 


wearer, supported on the heel and toe. 


because the 


makes a seam in these portions rather 
uncomfortable. Therefore. it is better if 
the drop-stitch is in evidence during the 
knitting of the leg foot, 


and and not 






et 


er 


Scott & Williams, Inc 


Fashioning Effects 


during the reciprocal knitting of the 
heel and toe. 


FASHION MARKS. On full-fashioned ma- 
chines the fabric is narrowed at the calf 
and ankle portions by the transferring 
of stitches from the needles from both 
ends of the 


towards the center. 


bars 





Scott & Williams, Ine. 


Fig. C24. Connecting mechanism tor 
controlling cam on fashion-seam at- 


tachment 





Scott & Williams, Inc. 


Fig. C25. Chain links and connecting mechanism for con- 


trolling right-hand stitch cam 








) es 














This leaves a row of open loops, known 
as transfer or fashion marks. along the 
edge of the stocking blank. Of course, 
this is not necessary when knitting cir- 
cular hosiery as the stitches are simply 
shortened and not transferred; but to 
give the stocking a full-fashioned ap- 
pearance, most circular machines mak- 
ing women’s hose are equipped with a 
device for producing a series of tuck 
stitches at each side of the mock seam: 
these are made just below the welt, in 
the calf portion, and sometimes in the 
instep of the foot. 

Tuck stitches are produced by two 
needles with extra long latches, one on 
each side of the seam. The long latches 
of the two needles make it possible for 
hold their 
revolution of the cylinder while the other 
theirs off. This is accom- 
plished through the aid of the right- 


them to stitches for one 


needles cast 


hand stitch cam, which is lowered for 
one revolution by swinging on a pivot 
located in the right-hand corner of the 
cam. The special chain links and con- 
necting mechanism for controlling the 
right-hand stitch cam during this opera- 
tion are shown in Fig. C25. On the next 
revolution of the cylinder the right-hand 
stitch cam is raised again to its normal 
position, and the long-latch needles cast 
off the 
revolutions. This cycle is repeated until 
the desired number of fashion marks 


stitches regularly for seven 


are produced, 

It is seldom that fashion marks ap- 
pear in all three places on a circular- 
knit stocking. They appear either in the 
after-welt and the calf portion, or the 
calf and foot portion. In the writer’s 
opinion, if there are only two sets of 
fashion marks, they are more effective 
in the after-welt and calf portions of 


the stocking, since they are more no- 
ticeable there. 

When reasonable adjustments are 
made for normal wear, and average 
quality of knitting yarn is used, the 
fashion-marks attachment on the Model 
K gives little trouble. The surest way 
to keep the attachment in good working 
order is to check the right-hand stitch 
cam and the connecting mechanism to be 
sure everything is working freely and 
all the pivots are snug. Also, the special 
chain controlling the attachment must 
be checked to be sure that the lugs are 
not worn enough to affect the correct 
movement of the long-latch fashion 
needles. And the fashion needles should 
always be of the best quality, particu- 
larly the latches, because if they are not 
carefully fitted to the needles they may 
bend or not work freely enough which 
would mean defective knitting. 


FULL-FASHIONED MACHINES (Chapter X continued) The Chain Motion 


THE SHIFTING ROLLER should be kept 
in its adjustment so as to face with the 
outside diameter of the left-side shifting 
cam. Be sure to keep the chain motion 
well oiled, and to maintain the prope 
clearance between the shifting roller 
and the cams. Whenever the chain mo- 
tion lock lever releases too late or the 
shifting roller moves too slowly. the 
roller trapped 
working inclines of both camshaft shift 


becomes between the 
cams. If this happens, 
the cams will be forced 
apart and often broken, 
unless other main parts 
of the chain motion are 
smashed. The throw of 
feed 
pawl should be checked 


the chain-motion 
periodically and ad- 
vanced to compensate 
for its constant wear. 
It is best to set the feed 
pawl so the narrowing 
buttons are close to the 
chain-motion lock lever 
feed 
narrowing: but be care- 
ful not to start the 


on the before a 


movement of any of 
the operating levers 1 
to ll (Fig. F25) until 


their buttons move into 
operating positions. In 
this manner the chain 
buttons will have a 
maximum amount of 
clearance in 


from the 


moving 


away levers, 


and thus the chain mo- 
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By WALTER A. SIMOND 


tion will operate correctly over a con- 
siderable period of time without read- 
justment. Be sufficient 


friction on the chain sprocket to prevent 


sure to have 


an overthrow when the machine is in 
high speed; but an excess of friction 
will cause the feed pawl to wear more 
rapidly. Many machines are provided 
with a retaining pawl for the chain 
sprocket. When this pawl is set so it will 
just fall in safely, its failure to do so is 
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Fig. F25. View of part of chain motion 






an indication that the feed pawl needs 
to be advanced. 

The switch, 12, (Fig. 
F25) has a trip lever, 13, which wears 
where it contacts the narrowing but- 
tons. In readjusting be sure that the 
switch is tripped one course ahead of 


slow-down 


the narrowing operation, and reset col- 
lar 16 so as to hold the slow-speed 
position until the narrowed or 
stitches are transferred. 

The narrowing buttons are made to 
clamp to the trailing link of the chain 
and he free on the leading link. They 
are usually plainly marked, but it is 
important that they be affixed to the 
chain as designed. If the button clamps 
are reversed, they soon work loose and 
usually cause a machine smash. Good 
gages for setting the buttons are pro- 


lace 
completely 


vided for wide chains, and such gages 
can be made for narrow chains by filing 
notches in the edge of a narrow plate 
which is just long enough to fit into the 
back of the chain to hold each button 
in its correct lateral position while it is 
being clamped. Use the gage when 
checking to be sure the chain buttons 
are properly clamped and_ positioned. 
The course counter (23 in Fig. F25). 
which repeats 20 or multiples of 20 
courses on the legger and up to 210 
additional courses on the footer, must 
never be in motion while any chain- 
operated lever is active, as it would 
cause a repetition of some motion to 
spoil the fabric and, with some motions. 
to smash the machine. The rule is: Do 
not put a counter button opposite an 
other button in a space between links 
TEXTILE 
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Yarn Conditioner 


For conditioning yarns, 
ley & Co., Atlanta, Ga., has announced 
the Niagara twist-setter, which operates 
without any moving parts other than 
the pump which controls the solution. 


As shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram, bobbins of yarn enter the con- 
ditioning chamber near the top. They 


then travel by gravity over a series of 
three inclined baffles, and emerge near 
the bottom of the machine where they 
a truck, other 


container. 


are deposited box, or 
suitable 

Inside the machine are a series of 
four two on each side, which 
spray the bobbins with the conditioning 
liquid. It is stated that the inclined 
baffles give the bobbins a rolling, turn- 
ing motion which 


nozzles, 


results in their being 
The 
amount of conditioning liquid put on is 
controlled by regulating the 
of the solution and by varying the ca- 
pacity of the spray nozzles. A reservoir 
tank below the baffles holds the solu- 
and 


sprayed uniformly on all sides. 


pressure 


collects for 


tion re-use surplus 
liquid not absorbed by the yarn. A 
3 
4 
L,) 





WH TI 


conditioning machine (Seydel- 
Woolley) 
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Redrawing mac 


tank filters 
washed from bob- 


removable screen above the 
out dirt, 


bins. 


trash, ete., 


types of feeding 
ments are available to suit the 
ments of particular mills. 


Various arrange- 
require- 
Typical are 
belt and slat conveyor feed, hopper and 
chute for feed, 
platform for hand 


hoist and a 


ramp and 
feeding. Also, the 
machine can be obtained without any 
feed conveyor, when desired. 

It is pointed out that installation of 
the equipment is exceedingly simple. no 
foundation being necessary. All that is 
required is to connect the motor which 
operates the h.p. 
run a cold water line. 
quired is 3x3% ft. 

Conditioning, 


and 


space re- 


pump motor, 


Floor 


with the new machine. 
is said to cost only 10 to 20c. per 1,000 


lb. of yarn. 


Redrawing Machine 


Atwood Machine Co., Stonington. 
Conn., has announced a new redrawing 
machine featuring improvements in de- 


sign and construction. The machine. 
designated Model 200, is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It is 
equipped with a variable-speed drive 
and traverse mechanism, totally in- 
closed but readily accessible for ad- 
justment and maintenance. The drive 


is designed to provide instant and pre- 
cise adjustment to any desired speed 
simply by turning a handwheel. A quick- 
reading yarn-speed-per-minute chart is 
mounted on the drive to time 
and bother of making frequent caleu- 
lations. 

The 
extra large 
of oil. It is 


save the 


has an 
bath 
smoothly, 


traverse mechanism 


and heavy cam in a 


said to operate 


hine (Atwood 

steadily, and with practically no back- 
lash. Traverse length, is stated, can 
be set with extreme precision merely 


by turning slightly a small adjustment 
button, and a wide range of traverse is 


obtainable witheut changing the cam. 


Traverse bars are constructed of a 
special box shaped steel designed to 
prevent accumulation of dirt. 

ob- 
machined bob- 
Atwood de- 


bobbin 


The new redraw machine can be 


tained with accurately 
bin hangers of improved 
conventional 


sign, or. with 


fingers. The bobbin hangers are claimed 
to be particularly advantageous when 
operating at the 


increased drawing 


speeds now prevalent. The bobbin can 
from its contact 
before doffing, 
both 
large packages that have been rotating 
at high speed. 

Flexibility and ready adaptability to 
the handling of any type of yarn at 
maximum efficiency are cited as feat- 
and it is stated 
be changed in a 
150 


be removed driving 
providing protection to 
and when doffing 


operator yarn 


ures of the machine, 
that production can 
few seconds over a 


to 600 yd. per min. 


range of from 


Heavy-Duty Calender 


Recently developed by Textile-Finish- 
ing Machinery Co., Providence, R. L., is 
a heavy-duty, three-roll, hydraulic fric- 
tion calender designed for cloth speeds 
varying from 22 to 44 yd. per min. The 
machine heavy cast-iron frame 
which supports a top chilled-iron driv- 
middle roll, and a 
bottom dry sand cast iron roll. The top 
roll is bored and fitted for steam heat- 
ing. 


has a 
ing roll, a cotton 


Pressure is available up to 50 tons 


a OF 
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Heavy-duty, three-roll, hydraulic 


per side, or a total of 100 tons. Pres- 
sure attachments consisting of the nec- 
essary hydraulic pump and accumula- 
tor furnish pressure to the cylinders 
and built 
side frames. According to the manufac- 


rams into the bases of the 
turers, the pump is of a newly-devel- 
gearmotor-driven and the 
that 


increased or decreased 


oped type. 


accumulator is so constructed 
weight may be 
without removing sections of the weight 
from the accumulator proper. 

The friction 


sists of 


gear arrangement 
steel-alloy cut friction spur 
gears with quadrant and stud specially 


con- 


designed for a high percentage of fric- 
tion, such as would be necessary in the 
finishing of fabrics such as insulation 
stock, etc. The main 
drive is arranged for direct connection 
to an individual motor. 


materials, tag 


Features cited include special gear 
guards, a new type of friction batch 
let-off delivery-end 
batcher of rugged design and construc- 


arrangement, a 


tion, and a novel spreading attachment. 


Roller-Bearing 
Doffing Comb 


For woolen. worsted. and cotton 
cards, as well as for garnett machines. 
Davis & Machine Co.. North 


Andover. have recently an- 


Furbet 
Mass.. 
nounced a new high-speed. roller-bear- 
ing dofing comb. It is pointed out that. 
in addition to its use on new machines. 
the comb can also be installed on ma- 
chines already in service. Features cited 
for the new dofhing comb are its clean- 


2 a ——————— ee 


friction calender (Textile-Finishing) 


liness, freedom from oil leakage and oil 
throwing; freedom from binding, wear. 
heating, and from repairs and need of 
adjustment. 

It is stated that speed can be as high 
as desired to clear the doffer, without 
noticeable wear or vibration, and with- 
out heating. Blades can be angular or 
flat. with teeth of varying fineness, cut 
straight, left-hand or right-hand, as 
desired. 

All moving parts run in a bath of oil, 
and an oil level indicator is included 
as part of the equipment, to safeguard 
against putting in an excessive amount 
of oil. An oil overflow gives double pro- 
tection against putting in more oil than 
is needed. Attention required is said to 
be limited to that the right 
amount of oil is in the comb head, and 
it is stated there are 


seeing 


no adjustments 
to make except setting the comb blade 
to the doffer cylinder, and the angle 
of contact. 


Rubber Quill Holder 


Shuttles incorporating a new-type 
molded-rubber holder for filling quills 


or tubes are now being produced by 
Southern Shuttle Division of Steel Hed- 
dle Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. The 
shape of the holder, and the special 
shuttle excavation into which it fits, are 
said to be such that the part can easily 
be kept securely in place. The holder 
is shaped to fit the spindle head, the 
metal base of the quill, and the bar- 
rel of the quill. It is said to hold the 
tube of yarn in proper alignment with 
the shuttle eye, to reduce vibration, 
and eliminate moving of the quill or 
tube on the spindle. The rubber used 
is of a composition especially adopted 
to this use and, it is stated, will not 
crystallize or wear easily. 


New V-Belt Design 


More strength and flexibility, greater 
service, and longer life are among ad- 
vantages claimed by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., for its line 
of improved V-belts being marketed un- 
der the name “Super 7.” 

Cords in the new belts are smaller, 
permitting use of more cords per belt; 
this is said to result in greater strength 
and less stretch. Each cord is individ- 
ually imbedded in heat dissipating 
rubber to reduce internal belt degen- 
eration. The live rubber bottom cushion 
is designed to absorb impacts of opera- 
tion, the central cord portion to trans- 
mit power at the effective pitch diam- 
eter, the bias-cut fabric to prevent 
“dishing” and assure transverse stabil- 
ity, and the two-ply rubber-impregnated 
fabric prevent destructive 
reaching vital belt ele- 
The belts are made in matched 


cover to 
agents from 
ments. 


sets. 


Centrifugal Spinning 
and Twisting 


Recently described in 


The Textile 
Vanufacturer is new method of tension- 
less spinning by centrifugal means, said 
to be particularly adapted to delicate 
varns. Minimum stress on the material 
being spun, resulting in high produc- 
tion without detriment to the yarn, is 
said to be assured. The machine is the 
subject of three British Patents issued 


Shuttles) 





to Prince-Smith & Stells, Ltd., Keighley, 
England, whose agents in this country 
are Atkinson, Haserick & Co., 211 Con- 
Boston. Although the machine 
is not available in this country at the 
present time, it is expected to be, at 
some later date. 

The untwisted fibers to be spun are 
delivered from the front rolls to in- 
verted centrifugal cups or yarn holders 
which have along their center axis a 
stationary guide tube. Around the sta- 
tionary guide tube is a traverse guide 
tube; at its lower end the traverse guide 
has a yarn guide, The tube is operated 
by the usual builder motion to produce 
a cop internally in the yarn holder. 
By this arrangement the delivery angle, 
distance between roll and guide, and 
support of untwisted fibers are main- 
tained always the same. 


gress St., 


Variable Sheave 


Recently announced by Lummus Cot- 
ton Gin Co., Columbus, Ga., is a new 
variable sheave. As shown in the ac- 
companying photograph, attached to a 
cotton spinning frame, one set of five 
B-section V-belts runs from the motor 
The 
is mounted on a pivoted base 
and part of the motor weight is used 
to maintain a uniform predetermined 
tension on both sets of V-belts. Mov- 
ing the frame supporting the variable 
sheave by means of the handwheel, so 
as to change its relative center-to-center 


sheave to the cylinder-shaft sheave. 
motor 


distance between the motor and cylinder 
sheaves, varies the speed. Speed can 
be changed while the frame is running 
and requires but a moment. 

The new variable sheave is said to 
consist essentially of two sets of flanges 
welded to supporting tubular members 
and earried by ball bearings mounted 
on a central shaft. 
arranged that they 
ixially relative to one another. The 
\-belts from the driving and driven 
sieaves are placed alternately. Speed 

varied by changing the center to 


The flanges are so 
can move freely 


nter distance of the variable sheave 
lative to the driving and driven 
eaves. In this way, the alternate 


\-belts automatically move the flanges 
as to operate at larger or 
lh diameters in the grooves. 


smaller 


(he variable sheave is always placed 
ween the driving and driven shafts; 
ever, the location is not fixed and 
varied to suit the application. 
| overall mechanical 
\\ en the driving and driven shafts is 

be 95° or better. The speed 
» obtainable varies with the belt 
ons. For a B-belt the ratio is 1 to 
for a C-belt 1 to 1.38, for a D-belt 
1.30, and for an E-belt 1 to 1.23. 


‘ he 


efhiciency be- 


() 
— 
wo 
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Variable sheave 
(Lummus) 


This speed ratio can be substantially 
increased by using two sets of grooves 
in the sheave, 
high- and low-speed range. 


driving which gives a 


Self-Cleaning Strainer 


self-cleaning 
solids 


An automatic strainer 
for removing suspended from 
liquids and disposing of them contin- 
uously, is being introduced to the tex- 
tile industry by H. Brassert & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. It is expected the ap- 
paratus will prove of interest to mill 
operators having problems in water con- 
ditioning or straining. Special screen- 
ing media designed to cope with dif- 
ferent types and conditions of influents 
so as to prevent clogging and plugging 
of screens are said to assure continu- 
ity of satisfactory operation in remov- 
ing fine sand particles, fibrous material 
such as fuzz, hairs, feathers, dead 
leaves, ete. 





strainer (Brassert) 
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The strainers are built in units cap- 
able of handling up to 24,100 gal. per 
min, under pressures up to 250 lb. and 
are rated for a head loss of about 11% lb. 
They consist essentially of a thick rotat- 
ing drum fixed to a vertical shaft, cen- 
tered within a cast-iron housing. As 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
vertical surfaces of the drum are drilled 
with rows of holes, into which the 
A wash- 
internal 
with the 


screening media are inserted. 
out orifice in the form of an 
vertical slot cast integrally 
housing, is machined and lapped in to 
the contour of the drum to engage one 
vertical row of holes on the drum as it 
rotates. 

Water, or other liquid, enters through 
an inlet at the bottom of the housing, 
then, rising around the revolving drum, 
passes through the screening media into 
the drum. In the process, matter to be 
strained is accumulated on the 
ing disks and carried by the rotation 
of the drum to the washout slot, where 
it is flushed out by a flow of 
clean water from inside the drum. Dis- 
charge of clean water is effected through 
an outlet at the bottom of the 


screen- 
reverse 


| ao 
1ousing. 


Multiple-Disk Clutch 


As the result of research work car- 
ried out over a period of several years, 
Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., Man- 
chester, Conn., have developed a mul- 
tiple-disk type clutch. 
the device will be of considerable 


Indications are 
inter- 
nf to textile men. Special features cited 
by the manufacturers include floating 
plates, said to 
drag, 


assure a minimum of 
and heating in neutral; 
disassembly, 
simplicity of ad- 


clock- 


after 


abrasion, 


easy manual assembly or 


without use of tools: 


justment, which requires only 


wise turning of a knurled ring, 


) rs 
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multiple-disk clutch (Carlyle 
Johnson) 


raising a locking spring; and the ease 


with which engagement is controlled. 

The new clutch is available in either 
wet- or dry-plate types, and in single 
or double units. The double model is a 
compact, integral unit, and not a com- 


bination of two single clutches. 


Water Heater 


Johnson Corp., Three Rivers, Mich.., 
all-steel, 
cost version of the company’s “Instant” 


has announced a new lower 


water heater, It is used to heat water 
and other liquids with steam and, it is 
stated, can be hooked up to high-pres- 
sure steam lines without any need for 
reducing valves. The heater is designed 
to make possible long water travel in 
contact with steam heated surfaces, with 
a minimum of parts. This design, it is 
claimed, achieves a high rate of heat 
transfer and gives large capacity from 
a compact unit, 

The outer shell of the heater is heavy 
wrought-steel concentric 


pipe. Two 


smaller pipes are centered within, so 
that a steam chamber is formed between 
the outer wall of the smaller pipe and 
the inner wall of the surrounding pipe. 
Water is admitted to the central pipe, 
where it encounters a spiral baffle which 
creates turbulence and also increases 
the length of travel in contact with the 
heated The water then returns 
back to the outlet through the outer 
baffle 


multiplies its length of travel and ve- 


wall. 


chamber, where another spiral 
locity along the surface of the hot steam 
chamber. 

Use with steam pressures as high as 
150 Ib. in standard types and as high 
as 250 |b. 


is said to be possible, 


in special heavy-duty types 


SS 


Usetul Accessories for 
Textile Mills 


A fluorescent lighting unit which 
turns on and off in the same manner as 
a conventional incadescent unit, is 
being offered by Fostoria Pressed Steel 
Corp., Fostoria, Ohio. The unit accom- 
modates two 40-watt Mazda F lamps 
and operates without starting switches, 
thus obviating switch replacements. 
Standard reflecting surface is baked 
matte-white enamel: gloss white baked 
enamel is optional. 


An inelosed circuit interrupter of 
high interrupting capacity and reduced 
mounting space is announced by West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. Known as Nema 
Type 1A, the interrupter is designed for 
use in industrial plants, central 
substations, and locations where 


sta- 
tions, 
inclosed unfused safety switches might 
be applied. The interrupters have 50 
to 600 amp. ratings on 250 to 600 volts 


a.c., and 125 to 250 volts d.c. lines. 


Painting of new plaster and masonry 
with oil paint is the purpose of Bond- 
lite, developed by Wilbur & Williams 
Co., Park Square Bldg., Boston. It is 
stated the paint can be used over brand 
new damp plaster or brick, concrete, 
cement, or stucco, though only one day 
old. The new paint can be obtained in 
interior and exterior types. 


har- 
nesses are being offered by Lewis-Shep- 
ard Sales Corp., Watertown, Mass. The 
new device is said to speed up and 
make efficient handling 


Toggle type barrel dumping 


and 
barrels drums. <A 
standard type barrel hoop truck de- 
posits the drum directly into the 
harness. The harness is equipped with 
a spring toggle. is arc-welded through- 
out, and can be made for any size of 
drum. 


more 


dumping of and 


Float switches in explosion-resisting 
and _ water-tight have been an- 
nounced by Square D Co., Detroit, 
Mich. Inclosures in both cases consist 
of a heavy cast-iron cover and base. A 


types 


rubber gasket is provided for the water- 
tight type and on the explosion-resisting 
type surfaces between the cast iron 
cover and base are carefully machined. 
Sizes are available for 110 to 550 volts 


a.c. or d.c. 


A daily tear-off device for strip- 
chart recorders has been introduced by 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 4901 Stenton 
Ave.. Philadelphia. The new device is 
made to fit Micromax and 
can be quickly and easily attached. The 
that 
used, there is no wasted chart, and it is 


rethread the 


recorders, 


manufacturers point out when 


not necessary to chart 


through the guides. A rubber stamp 
can be furnished with identifies the 
recorder and the location of the thermo- 
couples. 


A pressure reducing valve incorpo- 
rating improvements is being marketed 
by Northern Equipment Co., Erie, Pa. 
It is a relay-operated unit for remote 
control from a master controller. Vari- 
ous operating parts have been strength- 
ened and arranged more compactly; 
the valve is available in sizes from 1 
to 14-in. and for 125 to 1,500 Ib. pres- 
sure. 


A plastic dispenser for Hydrion pH 
test papers throughout the range pH 1 
to 14 has been announced by R. P. 
Cargille, 118 Liberty St., New York. 
Described as vest-pocket size, the new 
dispenser holds and seals two 15-ft. rolls 
of test Color charts for com- 
parison purposes are visible through 
transparent walls. 


paper. 


Paratex Metal Coating, a new type 
rubber-base paint, has been introduced 
by Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
It is said to brush well and dry fast, to 
be unaffected by water, and resistant to 
The manufacturers — state 
the paint is especially adapted to all 
types of exposed iron and steel. 


chemicals. 


A swing check valve has been an- 
nounced by Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., 
New York, for 125 lb. steam pressure 
at 500° F. and 250 Ib. non-shock cold 
oil, water, or gas. The valve, is said to 
be particularly suited for condensate 
and return lines, as well as for feed 
and oil line service. A feature cited is 
that the disk can be reground without 
removing the valve from the line. The 
new valve is made in sizes from 14 in. 
to 2 in. 


An automatic double reset timer has 
been announced by R. W. Cramer Co., 
Inc., Centerbrook, Conn. Either conduit 
or BX type wiring may be used and 
the housing may be locked as a pro- 
tection against alteration of critical 
timing of industrial processes. The fur- 
nishing of a 10 second impulse every 90 
seconds for signaling or heating con- 
trol purposes is a typical application. 
The furnished for 110 or 
220 volt and 50 or 60 cycle operation 


timers are 


and time ranges available for the indi- 
15, 30, 50, and 120 
maximum, Current carrying 
capacity of the switches is 10 amperes 
at 110 volts 60 cycles. 


Multi-Breakers were re- 
cently put on the market by Trumbu!! 
Electric Mfg. Co., Plainville, Con 
They are 2 and 3-pole types, 230-volt, 
\. C. rating; and are supplied in two 
frame sizes, M-l, maximum 
and M-2, 100 amp. maximum. 


vidual timers are 


seconds, 


Industrial 


50-amp. 
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Think what this would mean to you and to 
those who knit or weave your yarns. 


You'd be sure of all the yarn you want, 
when you want it, every yard of it clean 
and uniform, and on the one best size and 
weight of package for the job. What a dif- 
ference it would make to the efficiency and 
economy not only of your yarn production 
but of the following operations. 


The Atwood Model 110 Twister represents 


NE eee een aaa tadpiedgioe 


ATWOOD 


MODEL INO 
TWISTERS 


the very last word in twister design and 


construction. It's backed by all the skill and 
experience of the largest and longest estab- 
lished builder of rayon and silk machinery. 
It has already proved itself in the field. 


From every standpoint — yarn quality, 
quantity of production, low cost per pound 
of yarn — you are justified in immediate 
standardization on the Atwood Model 110 
Twister. May we give you the whole story? 
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Twist range 1.4 to 70 ace. eo or left; 
for bobbin or headless pac 
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point motor mounting on ball bearing wheels with accu- 
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New Dyes and Chemicals 


General Dyes 


General Dyestuff Corp. announces the 
following new products: Acid Alizarine 
Bordeaux BLT, a homogeneous chrome 
color which produces deep bluish red 
shades of good fastness to light. and 
very good fastness to washing, fulling. 
water, sea water, and _ perspiration: 
dyeings obtained on a chrome mordant 
are slightly brighter and bluer than 
those obtained by the afterchrome 
process, 

Fast Sulphon Black A, an acid dye 

shades of 
fastness_ to 


which produces greenish 
black 
crocking. 

Para Brown GKA. a direct dye which 
produces attractive shades of yellow 


brown when coupled with Nitrazol CF 


possessing good 


Extra: dyeings have good fastness to 
washing. water, perspiration, and hot 
Para Brown GKA can _ be 


discharged to a good white with either 


pressing: 


a neutral or an alkaline Rongalite C 
paste, 


Plasticizer 


Development of a new plasticizer for 
increasing the flexibility of coatings 
made with clay dispersions has been 
announced by Glyco Products Co., 230 
King St.. Brooklyn. N. Y. This plasti- 
designated as S-376. 
into the clay coating 


cizer, can be 
stirred directly 
mixture. The procedure recommended 
add_ the 


emulsion, ete... to the 


is to clay. carnauba wax 


pre-cut casein 


solution, stirring until completely dis- 
persed. Then add, with high-speed 
agitation, approximately 10% of the 
plasticizer based on the total solids of 
the clay mixture. The final dispersion 
is said to stable, improve the calender- 
ing operation, and give greater water 
resistance, 


Deodorant 


To help 
maintaining proper sanitation standards 
in washrooms and related plant facil- 
ities, Oakite Products, Inc., 42 Thames 
St.. New York, has developed Oakite 
Deodorant No. 1. This is described as a 
triple-action material combining de- 
odorizing, detergent, and disinfecting 
properties; and affording an effective 
means, in one operation, of carrying 
out sanitation routines more easily and 
within specified time and cost limits. 

A dry, white, free-flowing powder, 
used in cold water, the material is de- 
signed specifically for use in connection 
with deodorizing and cleaning wash- 
first-aid rooms, 
Odorless 


combat the problem of 


rooms. shower stalls. 
lavatories, and locker rooms. 
itself, the product is said not only to 
dissipate and neutralize odors without 
masking or covering up one odor with 
another, but also to provide effective 
dirt and grime removal action on ce- 
ment, tile. and porcelain surfaces. In 
addition, its disinfecting properties are 
cited as helping provide added _ protec- 
tion against harmful organisms. 


New Publications 


Screen Printing 


LK SCREE 
R 


be k 


W B 
York: $2.75. 


Many textile men do not realize that 
the screen printing process is employed 
for producing designs on glass, paper, 
cardboard, oilcloth, metal, wood. and 
non-textile materials. They do 


not realize that printing mediums in- 


other 


clude Japan colors, oil paints. metallic 
paints, water colors, and enamels, as 
well as dyes. Although this book deals 
mainly with the printing of non-textile 
materials, it contains many hints and 
suggestions which should be of interest 
to screen printers of textiles. Of least 


value to textile men is the short section 


2 eee 


on textile printing. In fact, this section 
such as mis- 


inadequate 


contains several errors. 


spelling of “Rapidogen”: 
and inaccurate descriptions of classes 
of dyes employed; and faulty outline 
of processes, This undoubtedly is due 
to the fact that the authors are less 
familiar with textile printing than with 
other fields of screen printing. 


Chemists’ Handbook 


SK OF CHEMISTRY, 4th E 


HANDBO\¢ r 
Lange Sandusky 


Lar manat K Fublisners 


Ot $6. 

Bigger and better than the first three 
editions, this new edition of Lange’s 
handbook, should be found in the 
library of every textile chemist. Data 


throughout have been brought up to 
date, several new tables have been 
added, and a number of others have 
been extended or entirely rewritten. 


Manufacture and Use of 
Textiles 


TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR USE, 3rd Edi- 
tion, Revised; K. P. Hess, J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Washington Sq., Philadelphia; $3. 


Intended primarily to give consumers 
a knowledge of fundamental facts con- 
cerning textile fibers and fabrics made 
from them, this book is of interest also 
to textile students and to men in the 
dustry who wish to obtain a general 
over-all picture of textile manufactur- 
ing operations and of textiles from the 
consumer viewpoint. The new edition 
represents a thorough revision and ex- 
pansion of the subject matter necessi- 
tated by recent developments in the 


field. 


textile 


A Captain of Industry 


SALT OF THE EARTH—The story of J. B. 
Ford and Michigan Alkali Co.; Arthur 
Pound; Atlantic Monthly Co., 8 Arlington 
St., Boston; $2. 


In 1890, when he was 79 years old, 
Captain John B. Ford, officially started 
Michigan Alkali Co. going by the 
simple process of paying $1,000 into the 
treasury of new enterprise, J. B. Ford & 
Co., which title was changed a little 
later to the present one. The story of 
Captain Ford, before and after he 
founded that company, and the history 
of Michigan Alkali Co. constitute one 
of the sagas of American Industrial his- 
tory. To the many textile men. who 
have had dealings with Captain Ford 
and the Michigan Alkali Co., this book 
will be specially interesting. 


Publications of Interest to 
Textile Men 


Woven TextiLe Faprics 
and Reportine, 3rd Edition; U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office Washington. 
D. C. 10¢. This is Commercial Standard 
CS59-41, covering methods for testing 
and reporting strength, colorfastness, 
shrinkage, and resistance to yarn slip- 
ping of woven fabrics. 


TESTING 


SWEET POTATO STARCH AS A SIZIN¢ 
AGENT IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY; Oma! 
C. Moore, Engineering Experiment Sta 
tion, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Ala. Booklet describes experi 
slasher and method of testing 
and laboratory 


mental 


sized yarns, discusses 
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At Sonoco we have 
always realized that we need our 


customers more than they need us. 


These customers whom we have served as a 
dependable source for their supplies have 
been our most dependable source of sales — 
and it is upon our sales that we have built 
the research and manufacturing facilities that 
have made Sonoco the leading dependable 


source of supply for textile paper carriers. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMmMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. SS oC. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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and mill results:in sizing cotton warps 
with potato starch. 


Mositity oF WEAVERS IN THREE 
Textite Centers; Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce. University of 
Pennsylvania, 3440 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia. Reprint of article in the May. 
1941, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
discusses occupational characteristics of 
weavers, job changes made by weavers, 
Manchester, N. H.. 
and Philadelphia. 


KAPOK; J. Zand: Trade 
Commissioner for the Netherlands In- 
dies, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
Contains a survey of the history of 
kapok cultivation and uses, with special 
consideration of its application to ther- 


etc... in Paterson. 


ae = 


Stephen 


mal and acoustical treatments. 


Piastics IN INpUstRY, Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 234 King St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. $5.00. Describes at length 
what plastics are and how they are pro- 


News of 


George M. Porges has organized 
“George M. Porges Associates” as of 
Sept. 1, 1941. Offices been es- 
tablished at 347 Fifth New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Porges states the new 


company is 


have 
Avenue. 
specializing in creative 
lithography for the general textile in- 
dustry. Box wraps and all packaging 
accessories for hosiery. underwear and 
kind are 


created and produced with the benefit 


textile specialties ot every 
of Mr. Porges’ long and intimate ex- 
textile merchandising. 
Until his resignation on Aug. 1 as vice- 


perience with 
president and director of Kaumagraph 
Co., after an 
years, Mr. Porges directed that firm’s 
sales and advertising activities. 


association of over 20 


Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester. 
A eS Wallace W. 
Lockwood as advertising manager, to 
Elmer E. Way. 
signed. A graduate of Auburn 
School and Syracuse University. 
Lockwood 
ing department in 1932 and was made 
assistant advertising manager in 1939. 


have appointed 
has re- 
High 
Mr. 


joined the Taylor advertis- 


replace who 


He was previously connected with the 
Lapp Insulator Co.. Leroy. N. Y., the 
Z. L. Potter Advertising 


the David Tynion 


Agency and 


\dvertising Agency. 


both of Syracuse. 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., 
Conn., and Charlotte. N. C.. 
ing its service personnel, Lieut. Dan B. 
Grifhn has returned to the 


a vear of active duty 


Danielson. 
is increas 


company 
with the 
Army and takes charge of service 


alter 
ie; 


_—————— ee 


duced; contains ten chapters on uses 
of plastics in individual industries, in- 
cluding textiles, 


New EncycLopepiA OF MACHINE 
SHop Practice: edited by George W. 
Barnwell, Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc., 50 
W. 47th St.. New York. $1.98. Con- 
tains 16 chapters on as many phases of 
machine-shop practice, each written by 
a specialist in the field. Typical head- 
ings are Bench Work, Lathes, Milling. 
Punching and Stamping, Heating and 
Welding, Forging, Gages and Testing. 


THe DesiGN oF MANUFACTURING EN- 
TERPRISES, Walter Rautenstrauch, Pit- 
man Publishing Co.. 2 W. 45th St., New 
York. $3.50. 
engineers and students of engineering 


\ book designed to guide 


through the problems of economic cal- 
culation; covers essential principles and 
methods of used in 


manufac- 


cost calculations 
and redesigning 
turing enterprises. 


designing 


uppliers 


to all textile weaving mills south of 
the Mason-Dixon Line. Mr. Griffin will 
make his headquarters in Georgia or 


JOHN W. LASELL, director of the Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., has 
been appointed director of the Massa- 
chusetts Aeronautics Commission. He suc- 
ceeds Crocker Snow. Mr. Lasell was a 
flier in the World War, and held a 
pilot's license from 1929 to 1932. As a 
member of the Massachusetts legislature 
from 1932 to 1940, he had a responsible 
part in drafting the State law governing 
aviation. 


\labama. H. McM. Bush, M.I.T. gradu- 
ate engineer, has established headquar- 
ters in Greensboro as Mr. Griffin’s 
assistant. The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
is this year celebrating its 72nd anni- 
versary. 


Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., plans a $100,000 extension to their 
assembly floor. The company is ex- 
periencing exceptional demand from the 
paper, rubber and fabric industries for 
its slitting and rewinding machines and 
the building will speed up the output 
of machines, many of which are used 
in connection with defense contracts. 


James Hunter Machine Co., North 
Adams, Mass., has begun erection of 
two-story addition, about 40x135 ft., for 
which general contract recently was let 
to the Aberthaw Co., Boston, Mass. 


J. E. Sirrine & Co., Ine., Green- 
ville, S. C., mill architects and en- 
gineers, have begun work on one-story 
and basement addition at rear of pres- 
ent main building, for expansion in 
drafting division. Henry B. McKoy Co., 
Greenville. has contract for erection. 


Larkin Reed Co., Danielson, Conn., 
has been sold by Earle Bassett to Nor- 
man Ross who will continue to operate 
it. 


Quaker Chemical 
Conshohocken, Pa., has engaged Her- 


Products Corp., 


bert Fulton, with many years experience 
as overseer of finishing in wool goods 


mills, to be its sales representative in 
New England. Mr. Fulton is a former 
president of the National Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Overseers. 


Elastic Stop Nut Corp., Union, N. J., 
has announced a reduction in list prices 
on 30 items of its anchor type nuts. 


United States Testing Co., Hoboken. 
\. J.. has been appointed distributor 
of the Sterilamp made by Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. Sterilamp is ultra- 
violet light equipment for control of 
mildew and bacteria. 


Marion Mfg. Co., Atlanta. Ga.. has 
opened a new unit at Burlington, N 
TEXTILE 
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no bigger than a pinhead — yet precise 
and stronger than the jewels they replace 


le 
HUSKY BEARINGS FOR TANKS 


more than a foot in diameter and strong 


—with the endurance of forged steel 


lice two extremes and hun- 
dreds of sizes in between—for implements of 
Defense and in machines to make them—New 
Departure pioneers in’ the bearing of 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 





TEXTILE EQUIPMENT NEWS 


PNEUMATIC 


ers snc 


LOADING one of the 


type are said tc 


uTely equa 


oressure on 
pressure 


oment 
t 


C. The company makes dry transfers 
used in the hosiery industry. 


National Oil Harri- 
son, N. J.. has erected eight storage 
tanks, adding nearly 250.000 gal. to 
the bulk storage capacity at its Har- 
rison, N. J.. plant. and bringing the 
total storage capacity to 3,000,000 gal. 


Products Co., 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.. 
has replaced its recent radio program 
with one entitled “Armstrong’s Theatre 
of Today.” This 
written during the 
before the 
background of one of the 
top news events of the week. It will be 


Noon 


over a 105 


will feature an or- 


iginal drama pre- 


ceding few days broadeast 


against a 


broadcast every Saturday at 12 
(Eastern Standard 
station network of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. 


Time ) 


Bristol Co., Waterbury. Conn.. has 
transferred H. R. Bristol from its Chi 
office. a E. 
the territory in 
vacated by Mr. 


cago office to its Boston 
Booth take over 
the Chicago district 
Bristol. 


will 


G:: Ee 
land. has 


Nela 
postponed the 
Commercial & Industrial 
lighting, originally scheduled for early 
September. until Oct. 27 to 31. The 
Advanced Industrial 
Course, originally scheduled for Oct. 
6 to 10. has been shifted to Nov. 3 to 7. 
An Industrial Executives’ Conference 


will be held on Noy. 10 and 11. 


Park. ( ‘leve- 


Elementary 


Institute, 


Course on 


Commercial & 


_ ee ————— ee 


newer methods 


wn here applied to a warp slasher 


of obtaining equalized pressure on 
at Lockwood Co., Waterville, Me. Installa- 


. ° [ fo 
make possible speed increases of up to 50% or more, and 
both sides 


f squeeze rolls. Foxboro Co. supplied the 


Crane Co., Chicago. has elected J. 
L.. Holloway as vice-president in charge 
of finance. W. H. Winslow, Jr. 


elected secretary. 


was 


Maxwell & Moore, 
Conn.. 


Manning, 
Bridgeport. have appointed 
Harry G. Johnson as territorial sales- 
man for Indianapolis. Mr. Johnson will 
cover the territory formerly handled by 
Gerald Beebe. who has been extended a 
leave of absence due to illness. 


Hercules Powder Co.,. 
Del.. has elected R. N. 


secretary. 


Wilmington. 
McAdams, as 
He was previously assistant 
and 
fills the vacancy 
of H. F. Smith. 


York 
has appointed 


treasurer. He 
the death 


secretary assistant 


created by 


(Pa.) lee Machinery Corp. 
Edgar F. Heckert as 
special assistant to the general works 
manager, advancing him from his pre- 
vious position as manager of the service 
department of the company. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Wis.. has issued the first number of a 
news-sheet devoted exclusively to de- 
fense production news. Called “Defense 
Vews.” it 
monthly report stressing the importance 


Production will present a 
of the company and its 1.600 products 


in the Defense picture. 


Hygrade Sylvania Salem. 
Mass., sponsored a Fluorescent Light- 
ing Conference at Salem. Sept. 8 and 
9. Lighting engineers were present 
from the Metropolitan New York, Phila- 


Corp.. 


delphia, Buffalo, Connecticut, and 
Washington, D. C., districts. Donald P. 
Caverly, who is a commercial engineer 
on the Hygrade staff, presided, and 10 
Hygrade experts read papers. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 
has promoted Arthur B. Kroeger from 
assistant general branch manager of 
the Los Angeles office to assistant 
manager of sales in charge of inter- 
mediates, with headquarters at St. 
Louis. Charles L. Fetzner has been 
transferred from the San Francisco of- 
fice to Los Angeles as assistant general 
branch manager to replace’ Mr. 
Kroeger. 


Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. and its 
subsidiary, the American Wire Fabrics 
Corp., New York, appointed George L. 
Randall as advertising manager. He 
has been assistant advertising manager 
since 1935. The appointment follows 
the resignation of K. A. Zollner, adver- 
tising manager of the company for the 
last 15 years. 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Expands 


Dayton (Ohio) Rubber Mfg. Co. sent 
its principal officials to Waynesville. N. 
C.. in August to welcome the large con- 
tingent of Haywood County citizens who 
attended the barbecue and dance which 
inaugurated the company’s new rubber 
manufacturing plant there. Dinner was 
served to 3.900 guests. Master of cere- 
monies was Jonathan Woody. president 
of the First National Bank of Waynes- 
ville. From among the public-spirited 
citizens were organized a barbecue com- 
mittee, house committee, reception com- 
mittee, ladies committee, transportation 
and safety committee, and door-prize 
committee. 

The new buildings. representing an 
$100,000. started 
Plans were prepared and 


investment of 
last March. 
the work carried out under direction of 
Feyer & Neuffer, architects and engi- 
neers of Dayton, Ohio. 
tractor is Merchant 
Asheville, N. C. 


with 


were 


General 
Construction 


con- 
Co.. 
The building is one- 
concrete floors, large un- 
obstructed working areas, large window 
and an efficient system o! 
fluorescent lighting. Equipment is being 
installed and the plant will soon be in 
Key only will be 


brought from Dayton, as the company 


story, 


surfaces, 


operation. men 
expects to draw entirely on the local 
labor supply 300 em- 
This plant is strategically 
located to furnish the Southeast with 
full line of textile products, includi 


for the needed 
ployees. 


roll coverings and loom supplies. 
\. L. Freedlander, president and gé 
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n A new command becomes familiar to preparing America, 

just as knitters recognize it as being an old one to consum- 
4 ing America. * To meet changing styles, knitters have 
: long relied on Dixie durene to assure a higher note of per- 
fection in modern merchandise. Knitters strive for perfection 
. in styling ... Dixie produces quality in yarn. » Aska Dixie 
; representative for samples, or write the Chattanooga office. 


ny 
il Dixie Durene... A Product ‘Se of Controlled Manufacture 


pit oonre 
[ly 4 


. . . 
ww Dixie durene gives a garment merchandising qualities . . . with its 
double perspiration absorbing and evaporating qualities. 
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DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO.'S open 
: (left to right) H. S. Me 
superintendent; P. T. Mayle 
R. L. Wetze director. 


oradean 
cOmp- 
advertising 


eral manager, was enthusiastic over the 
fine spirit of cordiality and cooperation. 
Accompanying him from Dayton, Ohio, 
were C. E. Hoover, vice-president; Wil- 
liam C. Pickrel, general counsel; E. A. 
Baker, treasurer; P. T. 
troller; H. S. Mooradean, factory 
superintendent; R. M. Weimer, 
sonnel director; R. L. Wetzel, 
ing director. 


Mayle, comp- 


per- 
advertis- 


Sonoco Says “Management 
Must Lead” in Safety 
Campaign 

Under the title “Management Must 


the August, 1941, 
American Mutual Magazine, is told the 


Lead” in issue of 
successful safety 
program in the plants of Sonoco 
Products Co. Charles W. Coker, Jr.. 


Sonoco vice-president, is the 


story of the highly 


spokes- 
man. Back in 1934 the company set up 
safety councils and a complete installa- 
tion of machine guards, yet there was 
little change from the previous accident 
1936, the 
decided to make itself the spearhead in 


experience. In management 


a drive against accidents, by attending 
safety meetings, providing periodic din- 
ners with speakers on safety and safety 
films, supplemented by stunts and con- 
tests, as well as a general health pro- 
gram. From that day the accident rate 
dipped sharply downward and has been 
reduced by more than 87%. In the 
Hartsville, S. C., plant (one of Sonoco’s 
six), 1,400 are employed, of whom 95% 
are men, and automatic machinery turns 
out 1,200,000 cones per day. 

“All of the things we have done to 
promote safety,” says Mr. Coker, “have 
also helped to establish a better un- 
derstanding between management and 
men. In my mind, there is no doubt 
that plant safety and good employee 
relations go together. If you have one, 
you are almost certain to achieve the 
other.” 


Union Special Builds New 
Warehouse at Atlanta 


Union Special Machine Co., of Chi- 
cago, broke ground Aug. 27 at the 
site of their new warehouse and office 
building on Spring Street, N. W., At- 
More than 100 friends and 
officials of the company were present, 
them being visitors at the 
Southern Garment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation convention being held in At- 


lanta, Ga. 


many of 


lanta at that time. 

Officials from the company’s Chi- 
cago office were Capt. T. S. Whitsel, 
general sales manager; A. E. Brauch, 
manager technical division; and C. L. 
Rosenquist, also of the technical di- 
vision. Among branch managers of the 
company present were P. T. McLendon, 
manager Southeastern Branch, Atlanta; 
William Bleicher, New York; E. E. 
Gratsch, St. Louis. Mo.: W. E. LeRoy, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; M. O. Moulton, Jack- 


Miss.: L. F. MecGwier, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; and O. S. Bachelor, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Construction will start immediately 
and the company expects to occupy its 
new quarters by Jan. 1. The new build- 
ing will provide three times the space 
now being used by the Southeastern 
branch at 155 Spring St.. N. W. 


son, 


Financial Data on 12 Textile 
Machinery Corporations 


A report on “Textile Machinery and 
Sewing Machine Manufacturing Cor- 
porations” in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s project for the collection of 
annual financial reports from a large 
number of industrial corporations, has 
been issued. 

The 


selected 


combined net income of 12 
manufacturers (before deduc- 
tion of interest on long-term borrow- 
ings and income taxes) on the average 
total capital of $223.010.371 employed 
by them in 1939, was $9.932.495, a 
return of 4.5% on the capital for the 
year. This average rate of return repre- 
sented individual rates ranging from a 
loss of 1.9% to a profit of 18.2%. Net 
income for 1939 on the average cor- 
porate net worth investment. or stock- 
holders’ equity, after provisions for 
income taxes, was $7,238.714, a return 
of 3.3% on the stockholders’ invest- 
ment. Rates for individual corporations 
on this base ranged from a loss of 1.9% 
toa profit of 16.3%. 

The 1939 operating ratios of the 12 
corporations show that cost of goods 
sold (exclusive of taxes, social security 
and fund 
administrative 


payments, selling 
and general 
office expenses, research and develop- 
ment expense, etc.). represented 51.8% 
Of the total cost of 
goods sold, raw materials represented 
24.1% 


salaries. 


pension 


expenses, 


of the total sales. 


of sales: production wages and 
15.10; other and ex- 
penses (not listed under “Expenses’’ ), 
9.1%; and 
applying to production facilities, 2.1%; 


costs 


depreciation obsolescence 
and finished goods purchased for re- 
5.4%. Items listed as 
represented 40.86 of total 
which selling expenses 

33.2© : advertising. 0.87 ; 
tive and general office expenses, 2.9% ; 
all taxes 


sale, expenses 
sales. Of 
represented 


administra- 


taxes and 
social security payments), 2.106; 
security fund payments, 
1.2: and research and development 
\fter deduction of the 
items listed as expenses, together with 


(except income 
social 
and pension 
expense, 0.0°°. 


the provision for uncollectible accounts 
of 3.5%, 
plus other operating revenue, there re- 
mained a net profit of 3.9¢ from every 


from the gross margin on sales 


dollar of sales. 
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You contem plate weaving, 
profit from the experience of the 
Steel Heddle Research Engineers 
as regards the proper Harness for its efficient and economical produc- 


tion. 


There is a definite Heddle, Frame, Shuttle, Reed, etc., best suited for 
its weaving. Consult with and specify the product of the Company 
who is doing the pioneering in developing the most advantageous 
Loom Harness Equipment for the present day weaving. 


We carry tremendous stocks and have the capacity of four large 
plants to assure you as prompt deliveries as can be had today. 


Send in your orders and inquiries. 
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F siaadhaaameee FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— halter 
TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES-—-LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue ie lt a 
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Readers interested in liter- 
ature reviewed on this 
page may secure copies by 
writing to Textile World, 
330 West 42nd St., New 
York, giving their company 
title of 


desired, and date of issue 


connection, item 


in which it was reviewed. 


Automatic winding of fill- 
for all 
work is the subject of a new 
descriptive booklet issued by 


Whitin Machine Works. 


Fluorescent lighting is the 
topic of a new booklet titled 
“50 standards for satisfaction,” 
prepared by Fleur-O-Lier Manu- 
facturers. 


ing bobbins classes of 


Brushes for shears, brushing 
machines, printing 
and other textile equipment, 
featuring Nylon bristles and 
steel or aluminum 
cores, are described ina book- 
let recently issued by M. W. 
Jenkins’ Sons, Inc. 

Stainless - Steel dyeing 
equipment is the subject of 
an illustrated folder giving data 
on advantages obtainable with 
machines produced by S. Blick- 
man, Ine. 


machines, 


cold-drawn 


Materials handling equip- 
ment as a means of increasing 
plant capacity, a short article 
on the old Slater Mill, and a 
cartoon on the current. silk- 
hosiery situation, are included 
in the September issue of The 
Swirling Column, issued by 
American MonoRail Co. 


Power-transmission equip- 
ment, such as bearings, clutches, 
pillow — blocks, and 
sheaves, are the topic of a bul- 
letin by T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


Clothroom rearrangement, 
in order to facilitate handling 
of fabrics, is the subject of an 
article illustrated 
and after” included 
in the August issue of The 
Clothroom Spotlight, published 
by Hermas Machine Co. 

Electrical 
lescribed in 
book 


language 


pulleys, 


with “before 


diagrams, 


machinery is 
a 46-page data 
which gives in simple 
answers to 144 fre 
asked questions; pre 


Fair banks-Morse Co. 


lsolation of vibration = in 
machines is the 


qyue ntly 
pared by 


subject of a 


catalog section on 


) 
12-page 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 


Vibro-Insulators, developed for 
combatting vibration and noise 
problems in industry by B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 


A continuous cloth-feed 
control for dyeing machines, 
known as the Duplex Take- 
Over, is described and its ad- 
vantages listed in Bulletin TM 
741, prepared by Rodney Hunt 
Machine Co. 


Angle tool attachments, 
for attachment to portable drills 
and other hand make 
it possible to use them in 
hard-to-get-at places, are de- 
scribed in an 8-page illustrated 
folder issued by Invincible Too] 
Co. 


Winding two ends at once 
on to filling bobbins, a 
traverse bar lever, and supply 
packages and winding bobbins 
for automatic winders are dis- 
cussed in No. 28 of a series of 
folders distributed by Universal 
Winding Co. 

Chemicals for discharge 
printing and for vat-dyeing and 
stripping are discussed in is- 
sues Nos. 3 and 4, respectively, 
of the Royce Chemical Re- 
porter, distributed by 
Chemical Co. 


tools to 


new 


Royce 


pH control is the topic of 
pocket-size booklet 
giving concise answers on what 
pH is, how it is measured, the 
importance of proper pH con- 
trol, and equipment for pH in- 
dication; offered by National 
Technical Laboratories. 


a 12-page 


Elimination of dust and 
from the air in_ textile 
mills, thereby aiding in pre- 
vention of smudging, streaking, 
and 


soot 


discoloring of yarns and 
fabrics is the subject of Bul- 
letin No. 250D, which discusses 
equipment for the 
distributed — by 
Filter Co., Ine. 


purpose ; 
American Ail 


A chemical process for in- 
creasing the rapidity with which 
textile take up moisture 
is described in a folder issued 
by Sorbtex Foundation, Inc. 


hbers 


Modern rayon throwing 
equipment, including a twister 
and a 5-B machine is pictured 
described in the August 
{twood Twists, dis 
tributed by Atwood Machine 
Co. 

Lock hooks for harness 
frames are the topic of a 
folder describing the latest 


types of hooks manufactured 
by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


and 


issue of 


Chemical services rendered 


by its members are listed in a 


———a——————————————— 


1-page folder prepared by Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Chemists 
& Chemical Engineers, Inc. 
Waste-end conveyors for 
woolen cards, as manufactured 
by this company, are briefly de- 
scribed in an illustrated folder 
issued by Rushton-Carroll Co. 
Machinery for defense is 
the subject of the first issue of 
publication titled De- 
Production News, dis- 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


a new 
fense 
tributed by 
Co. 


Looms of several types in- 
stalled in a variety of mills, and 
new quarters of its engineer- 
ing department, are featured in 
issue No. 13 of Photo News, 
issued by Crompton & Knowles 


i oom W orks. 


Use of roller bearings on 
machinery for a wide variety of 
including a rubber- 
covering frame in a textile mill, 
is pictured in Vol. 14, No. 2 of 
the Hyatt Rollergravure, dis- 
tributed by Hyatt Bearings Di- 
General Motors 


services, 


vision, Sales 


Corp. 


Increasing production with 
modern and sup- 
plies is discussed in the August 
issue of Davis & Furber News, 
issued by Davis & Furber Ma- 
chine Co. 


accessories 


Processing oils for textiles, 
lubrication of card comb boxes, 
and selection of belts for drives, 
are items of interest to textile 
men in the July-August 
of The Houghton Line, issued 
by EB. #. Houghton & Co. 


Desizing of textiles is the 
subject of a revised edition of 
the booklet titled “Notes on 
Exsize”, which describes the 
need for desizing, gives proper- 
ties of Exsize, and tells where 
and how it should be used; is 
sued by Pabst Sales Co. 


Issue 


For detecting vibration and 
measuring it, in equipment 
such as motors, generators, and 
other rotating machinery, a 
pocket-size vibrometer is de- 
scribed in a new leaflet, No. 
85-910, announced by Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 


controls = for 
used in 


Automatic 
dyeing machinery as 
cotton, woolen, and hosiery fin- 
ishing plants are pictured and 
Data Sheet No. 
Bristol Co. 


described in 


27, issued by 


Fiber products, including 
bobbins, gears, shuttles, tubes, 
are described in an 


handbook 


\ ulcanized 


cans, etc., 
issued by 
Fibre Co. 


engineers 


National 


V-belt drives and the ad- 
vantages they make possible on 
a number of machines, includ- 
ing winders in textile mills, are 
the subject of _ illustrated 
articles in the September issue 
of Industrial News, published 
by Gates Rubber Co. 


Mechanical meters for in- 
dicating, controlling, and re- 
cording of flow and liquid level 
are discussed in a_ 16-page 
catalog designated No. 2204, 
and issued by Brown Instru- 
ment Co. 


Functions of sodium sili- 
‘ate in detergency, and action 
of silicates in hard water, are 
discussed in the August issue 
of Silicate P’s & Q’s, issued 
by Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


Fluorescent fixtures for 
holding two 100-watt lamps are 
described in  Bulleton  F-45, 
which gives specification data, 
prices, etc.; offered by Daybrite 
Lighting, Inc. 


Feed-water chemistry _ is 
discussed in a 12-page booklet 
giving fundamental reactions 
involved in water softening, and 
data on interpretation of water 
analyses; distributed by Coch- 
rane Corp. 

Steel strapping and _ the 
part it is playing in the de- 
fense program is highlighted in 
issue No. 4 of Acme Process 
Vews, which contains an article, 
photograph, and list of textile 
defense products which are 
shipped in steel-strapped con- 
tainers; issued by Acme Steel 
UO. 

Shop equipment, such as 
work benches, stools, stock and 
tool carts, cabinets, etc., are 
listed in 40-page Catalog 331-D, 
prepared by Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc. 

Motors trade-marked “Lo 
Maintenance,” in ratings from 
34 to 75 hp., and in open, in 
closed, and splash-proof types, 
for a.c. and d.ec. 
briefly described in Bulletin 
B6052-B, distributed by Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


service, are 


An aluminum _bibliog- 
raphy is given in issue No. | 
of the Aluminum Service Bulli 
tin, which gives brief descrip 
tions of 100° publications 01 
various phases of aluminum i 
defense: issued by Aluminuwi 
Co. of America. 

A new V-Belt, known 
the “Super-7.” is 
and its 
Bulletin 
Allis-Chalmers 


describe: 
advantages listed, 
B-6190 issued 





POSITIVE MECHANICAL ACTION 
Assures Uniform Quality on New 


WHITIN HIGH SPEED WARP KNITTING MACHINE 


\ 





20 Fafnirs Help Make That Action 
Positive and Friction-Free 


Positive yarn feed and constant yarn tension for uniform stitch 
. .. positive tension on cloth-winding take-up for uniform fabric 
quality ... the new Whitin High Speed Warp Knitting Machine 
relies on mechanical action and control to maintain the high 
quality of its output. One setting for the quality of fabric desired 
holds that quality as long as desired, without further adjustment. 

Naturally, high-quality anti-friction bearings play an impor- 
tant part in this positive and dependable action. Twenty Fafnirs 
in all are used on the unit: five on each of the two yarn tension 
shafts, four on the cloth take-up worm and worm wheel shafts, 
and four on the yarn beam drive, 

These Fafnirs include single shield, double-shield, seal-and- 
shield, and the famous Fafnir ‘Mechani-Seal” types — each chosen 
for its fitness to meet a certain requirement just a little bit better 
than any other bearing made. For new equipment or replacement 
on your textile machines, “the most complete line in America” 
offers standard and specialized ball bearings made for every 
application. Write for the Textile Catalog. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut. Atlanta. . Birmingham. . 
Boston . . Charlotte . . Dallas. 


FAFNIR 22 Zecra 


THE BALANCED LINE > MOST COMPLETE IN AMERICA 





FAFNIR ‘“MECHANI-SEAL”’ 
BALL BEARING 


A 100% effective mechanical 
seal. No drag. Nothing to wear 
out. No dirt can enter, no 


grease escape. 








CONE VC 


DIRECT FROM 
UNIVERSAL 
SIZING TUBES 


Pineapple cones of Nylon are 
produced with a minimum per- 
cent of rewinds when winding 
from Universal Sizing Tubes. The 
No. 250 Sizing Machine is used 
to produce the tubes: and the 
No. 50 Winder with Front-Line 
Emulsion is used to produce the 


pineapple cones for knitting. 





UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
Providence, Rhode Island 


See our catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 








The shape of the Universal 
Sizing Tube is designed to per: 
mituniform conditioning. This 
build is produced by alternat- 
ing short and full-length 
strokes of the Thread Guide. 
The length of stroke on 12 or 
more spindles is controlled by 
the heart-shaped Cam. 


The Sizing Roll is oscillated 
slowly to distribute wear. The 
Thread Guides above the Siz- 
ing Rollare designed for quick, 
easy cleaning. The tension is 
applied to the dry yarn before 


sizing. 


\ further convenience to 
operators is the use of an ex- 
tension on the starting handle 
which permits the operators 
to load and doff quickly and 
without fatigue. 


Universal Sizing Machine 
(No. 250 Winder) equipped 
with a special builder motion 
producing tubes that can go 
directly to the No. 50 Coner. 
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CRITICISM VS. 


PETE & BILL DISCUSSION 


Bill was in a bad humor, and he jerked his hat 
on angrily as he left the mill on his way home. Pete 
observed him from the doorway and speeded up 
slightly to catch him. A minute later the two were 
walking side by side down the sidewalk. 

“You act like today is Monday instead of Friday.” 
said Pete. grinning. “What did you do. get two days 
ahead of yourself?” 

Bill looked sheepish and tried to grin. “I just had 
a run-in with Tom Harris about the way he’s running 
his job. Looks like he just wont cooperate.” 

“Is he that fellow you were interviewing one day 
last spring when | was in your ofhice——that fellow 
with the very cocky. chip-on-the-shoulder manner?” 
asked Pete. trying to draw Bill out. 

“Yeah. that’s him.” replied Bill. “I hired him 
because in spite of the way he acted he seemed to 
know the job. and he does know it. He's just as 
good as any man [I’ve got—-when he wants to be.” 

Pete’s expression was a sly one as he asked. “What 
did you do when you put him to work?” 

“Why | showed him his job. explained things to 


ty 
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“Thats right.” said Bill. “Its always a good 
policy to give a stiff criticism when something 
wrong. Let them know we expect-good work.” 

“In some cases, maybe.” said Bill. slowly. “but too 
often you run up against a man who bucks criticism. 
just as Tom Harris is doing. It takes a real knowledge 
of human nature to know which men can take criti- 
cism and which men can't. In the majority of cases. 
good words will bring out more cooperation than all 
the criticism in the world.” 


him. and then left him.” was the reply. “After he 
had time to get started good. | went over to see how 


he was doing.” 


“And Pll bet you found something wrong and 


cussed him out.” 


“You sound like a Sunday school teacher.” growled 
Bill. “This is a mill not a kindergarten.” 


“Maybe so.” said Bill. turning in at his gate, “but 


any time you want to let Tom Harris go. Vl hire him 


and guarantee 100° cooperation.” 


To what extent does criticism destroy coopeiation? 


Letters from Readers 


Sentiment Leaves No 
Answer 


“When the Faithful Employee Gets Too Old” 
Pete and Bill, September, 1941 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


The textile industry is at the end of 
the line of modern industries in efficient 
operation, and the effect of tradition in 
the industry is harmful. The question 
“What should we do with old employees 
no longer able to run their jobs?” is 
one which is very important. Here are 
a couple of true cases. 

Bill Jones. a crackerjack loom fixer 
in his day, is now getting on in years 
and his eyes aren’t what they used to be. 
so he’s had to leave the job. We gave 
him a job as a scrubber in the card 
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room. He does a poor job, and doesn’t 
work very hard, but we're allowed a 
scrubber on our budget, so we gave him 
the job. 

Then there’s Tom Sullivan. He’s been 
a spinner with us for 40 years. but now 
he’s failing a bit and can’t handle the 
job. We put him on oiling looms. He’s 
not familiar with looms, and what we've 
done is contrary to the recommendations 
of lubrication engineers who claim the 
oiling should be done by a trained man. 
But Tom gave 40 years to the company. 
and we'd hate to turn him out on the 
street just because he couldn't handle 
his old job any more. 

Neither of these men could very easily 
get a job elsewhere—and such long 
service by both seems to merit some 





help. But we're told that therein lies a 
big trouble with the textile industry. 
that there’s too much tradition and senti- 
ment in the business. We could get a 
scrubbing machine and a man to run 
it. and do our scrubbing cheaper and 





CONTRIBUTIONS to the letters and practi- 
cal helps in "The Overseers’ Corner" are 
paid for when published without regard to 
length, We use letters (not over 200 
words) discussing the material on this page 
or any other pertinent matter whether of 
mechanical, managerial or just plain human 
interest. Those who contribute practical 
helps or kinks which are published (not 
over 500 words) will be paid additional for 
an appropriate sketch to illustrate their de- 
vice. It is not necessary to submit finished 
drawings. Contributions of greater than 
specified length may be given considera- 
tion as articles. If these pages interest you 
—contribute something to them to interest 
others. Address Editor, Overseers’ Corner, 
Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York. 
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better than all the Bill Joneses in the 
whole mill. Our looms would stand up 
better with a young fellow trained in 
lubrication by a lubrication engineer. 
We rationalize keeping the men on 
by saying that they’re an item in our 
budget. But on the other hand. a penny 
saved is a penny earned. The mill is 
a business organization, not a charity 
institution. There should be less senti- 
ment and more business in running the 
mill, but we shrink from the vision of 
that will come into white- 
haired Mrs. Sullivan’s eyes when Tom 
comes home and says that the mill has 
let him go. So we are no 


the tears 


nearer a 
solution to the problem than before. 

In case of publication of this letter, 
the names are fictitious. although the 
Cases are not. 


a: N. W. { Veu Jersey) 


Spare Hands Should Work 


“Handling Spare Hands” 
Pete & Bill, June, 1941 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


In reply to the “Should 
Spare Hands be Allowed to Linger in 
Mills,” I think that they should, but | 
also think that they should be given 
work to do, such as helping change 


question 


from one hank roving to another, or 
changing travelers, or helping othe 
hands that are behind with their work. 
Under no circumstances should they 
be allowed to loaf from one department 
to another, and here is why. 

If they are needed quickly and it is 
necessary to look all over the depart- 
ment for them, and they are finally 
found in another department, it is not 
only a hindrance to the department in 





Overseers Practical Helps 


Lost Motion in the Box Lifter 
Chain 


\fter a gem-head loom has been run 
for a long time with only two or three 
of its boxes being used, it will often be 
found that the boxes which have not 


heen in use will be too high when a 


new design of cloth calls for use of 
them. If. after the compound levers 
have been adjusted to their limits. the 





there are several 


box is still too high. 


common remedies. These are: replac- 
ing the box lifter chain with a new one: 
turning the chain: reversing the chain. 
and 


around the worn link. 


end or end: wrapping a wire 


The objection to the first three 
remedies named is the time it takes to 
do them. The objection to the fourth is 
the sloppy appearance it gives to the 
loom: also its effectiveness does not 
last long. 

An effective remedy which is quickly 
and neatly done, is to hold a weight or 
other suitable piece of metal under the 
worn link, and pound the other edge of 


Like link. The 


-traightened. thereby in effect replacing 


under thus 


edge is 


1 ee 


the metal which has been worn off. The 
link referred to is that 
pulley when a low box is called, and 
off the pulley when the high boxes are 


called. 


which is on a 


C.S. B. (Pennsylvania) 


Warp-Beam Gage 


In beaming new fabrics. it is not 
always possible to determine in ad- 
vance just how many cuts can be put 
on a beam. because of the various fac- 
tors which affect the density of the 
warp. A gage, similar to the one shown 
in the illustration, can be easily made 
in the carpenter shop, for measuring 


one-half full. While the 


length of the gage can be calculated, it 


the warp at 
can also be determined by measuring 
the distance remaining on a_ half-full 
heam which is ordinarily filled to capac- 
itv. If the 
size beam. the gage may be stepped, 


mill uses more than one 


as shown in the illustration. 
\ gage should be hung up near each 
tender instructed to 


beamer and the 


use iton all doubtful warps. 
P. L. H. (South Carolina) 











which the spare hands work but it is 
very annoying to the ones that they are 
visiting. There is nothing more aggra- 
vating than to see a spinner or doffer 
behind and to find him leaning against 
the wall talking to some one. 

The people who work in textile mills 
have only eight hours a day to work. 
Those hours should be confined to work 
and visiting should be done during off 
hours. 

Homer J. Caspaniss (Alabama) 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


Certainly, an overseer should have 
the ability to fix all machines in his 
department, but he should not make it 
a habit always to go around fixing. Be- 
ing the leader in his department, he 
should show his men that he has the 
ability to run his job; he should be like 
a good school teacher. show them he 
knows how, but let them do their own 
work. 

Employees must be trained to have 
themselves. If a baby 
never learns to stand alone, he will 
never be able to walk; and a good over- 
should teach his fixers to 
their own problems by doing them, and 
he will be making them better men. 

My idea is. if a fixer gets stuck, fix 
the machine for him; then put it back 
like it was. and watch and see whethe 
he has learned how. 

C. R. Moore (Georgia) 


confidence in 


seer solve 
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Priorities at STA Meeting 


Explanation of the priorities system 
and a description of the textile school 
to be established in Gaston County, N. 
C., were presented to the Gaston County 
Division of the Southern Textile Associ- 
ation, at its annual meeting, Sept. 19. 
with the chairman. H. G. Winget. of 
Textiles, Inc.. Gastonia, presiding. The 
priorities system and its relation to the 
textile industry was explained by Hoke 
V. Bullard. manager of the 
Division of Distribution of 


assistant 
Contract 


OPM, Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Bullard 
stated that a blanket rating of A-10, 
the lowest defense rating. has been 


established for manufacturers of repait 
parts and machines for the textile in- 
dustry. The A-10 ratings will probably 
simplify things and make paris a little 
more plentiful, but mills on defense or- 
ders should apply for a rating of A-1-a. 
in order to get supplies more quickly. 
It has been promised in Washington 
that 48-hr. service will be given to all 
requests for priority ratings. 

textile 
school, T. P. Morris, assistant manage 
of manufacturing, Textiles, Inc.. Gas- 


In deseribing the proposed 








tonia, N. C., stated that the purpose of 
the school, “absolutely is not and was 
not ever designed to be a training 
ground for unskilled workers. .. . lt 
is a vocational school from start to 
hnish. It is for boys and young men 
who have not had a chance and never 
will have a chance to go to college and 
who perhaps have not 
through high school.” 

G. H. Dunlap, supervisor of the re- 
-earch program being sponsored by 
the Textile Foundation, Southern Tex- 
tile Association, and the Arkwrights, 
save a brief explanation of the work 
which he is conducting. 


even been 


x * 


Employees of Leward Cotton Mills, 
Worthville, N. C., recently held a meet- 
ing at which Edward W. Smith of Mar- 
lowe Van Loan Chemical Co., High 
Point, N. C., was the principal speaker. 
Mr. Boozer, the superintendent, pre- 
sided, and short talks were made by 


the superintendent and the overseers. 
A second speaker was B. Wagener, who 
has a long experience in the hosiery 
field. Messrs. Gaffney, weaving over- 
seer, and Trogdon, carding and spin- 
ning overseer, also spoke. 


* ~ * 


On Aug. 23, 1941, a man who had 
been employed only since the previous 
week by the King Philip Division “A” 
of Berkshire Fine Spinning Associ- 
ates, Fall River, Mass.. fell and broke 
his leg. This accident terminated a 
period running from June 21, 1939, in 
which that mill had accumulated a to- 
tal of 4,556,136 man hours with no lost- 
time accident. This is believed to be a 
nation-wide record in the textile weav- 
ing field. This record follows immedi- 
ately upon a previous one at the same 
plant of 3,013,328 man hours running 
from Oct. 28, 1937, to June 21. 1939. 
Henri F. Horn is superintendent of 
King Philip Division “A” 


Preboarding Nylon Hosiery 


Careful control of temperature and pressure 


needed to insure best results 


By WILLIAM T. LEGGIS 


SUITABLE METHODS for knitting Nylon 
tull-fashioned hosiery were described in 
the September issue of TextiLE Worvp. 
It is assumed, of course, that once the 
mill has developed proper construction 
letails for Nylon hosiery, the specifi- 
cations adopted will be adhered to. 
There are several further precautions 
which should be mentioned before the 
preboarding operation is discussed. 
Failure to take those precautions will 
prevent successful wet processing of the 
-tockings. 

First, exhaustive tests should precede 
the selection of a marking crayon to 
mark the section number on the welt of 
the stockings so that defective sections 
can be traced and fixed. The majority 
of marking crayons available were de- 
vised for use on silk or cotton fabrics 
ind contain a dye or pigment fugitive to 
two fibers. However, many of 
these tints are very fast to Nylon and 
will remain throughout the wet process- 
ing and show up on the finished hosiery. 
By subjecting hosiery which has been 
marked with various crayons to the com- 
plete preboarding and dyeing 
edures, one can readily detect which 
‘ravyons are suitable for use on Nylon. 
some manufacturers of crayons have 
put on the market products developed 
specially for marking Nylon. However. 
knitters will find it advisable to test 


these 


pro- 


o 
Es 
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even these special crayons to make sure 
they are satisfactory under conditions 
of use in their own plants. 

Second, cleanliness of the stitch- 
forming mechanisms on the knitting ma- 
chine is important. If the needles, sink- 
ers, dividers, and knocking-over bits are 
not cleaned regularly, the sizing depos- 
its build up on them to such an extent 
that it is impossible to produce a clear 
stitch formation. Any distortions in the 
hosiery fabric are permanently set dur- 
ing the preboarding operation and can- 
not be corrected later. The method most 
commonly employed for cleaning the 
stitch-forming parts is to knit cotton 
yarn for a few hundred courses as fre- 
quently as necessary. Depending upon 
mill conditions, temperature, humidity, 
and method of sizing, this cleaning pro- 
cedure may be necessary as often as 
once a day or as infrequently as once 
a week. 

Several types of cleaning prepara- 
tions are on the market which are 
brushed over the needles and sinkers 
during the knitting of the cotton. Care 
must in the selection of 
these cleaning aids to determine that 
the materials 
formation of 


be exercised 


used do not cause the 
black graphite marks 
which are set during subsequent pre- 
boarding and become practically im- 


possible to remove. Many mills have 
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found it most practical to examine all 
Nylon hose for oil spots before pre- 
boarding, and to hand spot with a suit- 
able solvent cleaner. 

Third, the final gray inspection of 
Nylon hosiery must be very rigid. All 
menders, holes, and pulls must be cor- 
rected before preboarding; otherwise 
these defects will be set permanently 
and beyond remedy. 
PREBOARDING of Nylon hosiery on 
metal forms is carried out for the pur- 
pose of molding and permanently set- 
ting the stockings to the desired shape. 
It has been found that the higher the 
temperature of the steam, the quicket 
the setting can be accomplished. A 
satisfactory set can be secured on Nylon 
hose by a 15-min. treatment with steam 
at a temperature of 212° F.; ie., at 
atmospheric pressure. At 5-lb. pressure 
the setting can be accomplished in from 
5 to 7 min.; at 20-lb. steam pressure, in 
2 to 3 min. It has been established 
further that the higher the preboarding 
temperature, the more permanent is the 
set of the hose, and the higher the dye- 
ing and scouring temperature which 
may safely be used. 

An important precaution which must 
be observed during Nylon preboarding 
is to check steam pressures with a ther- 
mometer. The following table shows 
the corresponding pressures and tem- 
peratures of saturated steam: 


Steam Pressure Temperature 


Atmospheric 212° F. 
5 lb. 228° F. 
10 Ib. 240° F. 
15 Ib. 250° F. 
20 Ib. 259” ¥. 


If a pressure gage alone is used to 
check the preboarding temperature, im- 
proper set may result if the air-exhaust 
system of the pressure chamber is not 
working properly. For example, if the 
chamber remains full of air or partially 
filled with air, the pressure gage may 
show 20 lb. per sq. in. of pressure in the 
chamber, but the temperature in the 
chamber may actually be considerably 
lower than 259° F.; in fact, the tem- 
perature in the chamber may be lower 
than 212° F. It is essential, therefore, 
that all preboarding equipment be 
equipped with both thermometers and 
pressure gages to check preboarding 
temperature. 

Selection of the proper size and shape 
of the preboarding form is a problem 
which each mill must solve for itself. 
The final check on the suitability of a 
preboarding form is an actual fit test of 
the hosiery on live models. There are no 
definite rules as to which shape is best. 
Many mills have adopted preboarding 
forms shaped exactly the same as their 
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final boarding forms. and have had satis- 


Some mills have 


factory fit results. 
adopted a preboarding form shaped the 
same as their final boarding form. with 
the exception that the width of the form 
at the ankle to the welt is approximately 
10°, Still other mills have actually 


developed preboarding forms of various 


less, 


widths in order to secure truly propor- 
tionate length and width of their Nylon 
hosiery. 

\fter 


should be 


the stockings 
before they are removed 


preboarding. 
dry 
from the forms. If they are removed in 
a damp condition and crushed into a dye 


net. the creases and folds which result 


will be evident in the finished hosiery. 

\ method has been developed for 
treating Nylon hosiery which utilizes a 
pressure boarding as the final finishing 
step. In this process the gray hosiery 
without being placed on forms is sub- 
jected before dyeing to a steam setting 
chamber 
212° F. 


hecome universally accepted, because it 


in a maintained at approxi- 


mately This procedure has not 
requires considerably more high-pres- 
sure boarding equipment than with the 


Also, 


due to the low presetting temperature. 


normal preboarding procedure. 


lower dyeing temperatures must be em- 


ploye d. 


pinning Room Practice 


Remedies for creel troubles, and method 
of cementing aprons 


By WILLIAM 


This is the second of a short series of 
articles on cotton mill spinning-room prac- 
tice, with special emphasis on causes and 
prevention of yarn imperfections arising 
in the spinning room. The material has 
been compiled from various sources and 
has been used by Mr. Stockton in em- 
ployee training courses in several southern 


mills 


DEFECTS IN CREELS of spinning frames 
can cause a multitude of imperfections 
in yarns. Not exactly a defect. but of the 
same effect. is the accumulation of fly 
in the creel. Fly on the roving rod re- 
sults in bunches which clog traverse bar 
trumpets or which pass through to form 
gouts in the yarn. Roving placed on top 
of a creel collects fly, especially if air 
is used for cleaning: also. bobbins of 
roving sometimes are placed on top of a 
frame already covered with fly. In either 
case. the bunches of fiber cause trouble 
if allowed to the 
Roving rod supports should never be 


remain on bobbins. 
placed where they will be touched by 
the roving. 

When bobbins in a creel do not rotate 
freely. it may be due to a defective 
or to an accumulation of waste 
that 


roomed at top or bottom should be dis- 


skewer 


in the step; skewers are mush- 
carded, and skewers that are too long 
for the creel should be replaced be- 
cause roving on top of the frame will 


act as a brake. 


Bobbins which rotate faster than 
necessary allow the roving to tangle 


around the foot of the skewer, usually 
breaking the strands; the remedy is in 
adjusting the reving rod brackets to the 
proper height. If bobbins touch each 
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other when normally in the 


creel. they are too large. 


spaced 


Frequently. a creel is said to be de- 
fective when the trouble lies elsewhere. 
If the frame is worn so that it vibrates. 
the appearance of a defective creel is 
given. 

Stroke of traverse bar should be as 
long as possible without causing roving 
to run off the ends of the rolls. A short 
stroke affects the running quality of the 
work, resulting in more ends down and 
poor yarn, and the life of top rolls is 
shortened considerably. 

On long-draft 
aprons, it is important that the aprons 
be spaced evenly between the bosses of 


frames which use 


the rolls so that full advantage can be 
taken of the traverse stroke. Apron-roll 
supporting arms must swing freely on 
the rod, or the effective width of aprons 
will be materially reduced. If the arms 
do not swing freely, replace the spin- 
ning clip with one that does not bind. 
Aprons may run out of line if middle 
rolls are not aligned with steel rolls; 
the remedy is to reset the cap bar. 
Supporting arms for apron tightener 
rolls should be spaced so as to provide 


about in. end play of rolls between 
arms. Binding of rolls between arms 


causes apron slippage. uneven yarn, and 
excessive end breakage. 

To determine whether or not an apron 
is slipping. examine the inside surface. 
If the track of the knurl is clearly de- 
fined in the leather, there is no slippage: 
if there is no knurl track. there may be 
Apron slippage can be caused 
by the tightener roll not turning. 


slippage. 
eXx- 
cessive twist in roving, or anything that 


retards the turning of the top rolls. 





found that the insides ot 
aprons accumulated fly. it is a 


good sign that the whole assembly needs 


When it is 


have 


cleaning. including scouring of the 
steel rolls. 
SPLICING APRONS. When an_= apron 


splice comes apart, it usually is a sign 
that the splice was made ignorantly o1 
carelessly, The proper method of splic- 
ing aprons is as follows: 

1. Thread apron around steel roll and 
apron bar. making certain that arrow 
points in right direction. 

2. Apply a small quantity of a recom- 
mended glue, using a small flat stick. 
and spread the glue evenly to the skived 
edge at the back of the roll. Glue must 
not be spread beyond the splice. The 
first application of glue is the prime) 
coat. 

3. Place the clamp on the roll with 
the jaws open: place the primed edge 
of the apron on the clamp. aligning the 
front edge of the skive even with the 
mark on the clamp; close the jaw and 
tighten securely. 

t. Apply a small amount of glue to 
the other skived edge. being careful to 
avoid spreading glue on the apron. 

5. Place the two edges together and 
align them carefully; close the othe! 
jaw and tighten. taking care not to move 
the edges out of position. 

If this procedure is followed and care 
is taken that no glue is spread beyond 
the edges. the lap will be strong. smooth. 
and flexible. The job can be done while 
the frame is running, and the clamp 
should be left in place for approxi- 
mately 15 min. 

Top rolls of uniform length are essen- 
Long rolls bind and short rolls 
both 
cause apron slippage and excessive ends 


tial. 
cause excessive wear of cap bars; 


down. Roll-covering materials must be 
determined by the management, but a 
leading manufacturer of spinning equip- 
ment recommends calfskin cots with a 
wool cloth cushion. 
cushion cloth must be used; otherwise 
the cloth out 
leather, leaving a loose covering. 


\ good grade of 


will wear before the 
On regular-draft frames a grooved 
top roll can be used as the back roll due 
to the negligible break draft; on long- 
draft frames it is unwise to use grooved 
rolls because the high break drafts re- 
quire that rolls have a firm grip. When 
a frame is stopped for three days or 
longer, the weights should be dropped 
or the frame turned by hand in order 
to prevent flattening of top rolls. 
Excessive humidity causes lapping up 
It also adds strength to 
roving. much as does extra twist. and 
therefore will decrease life of top rolls. 
Relative humidity of 609% at 80° F. is 
a satisfactory condition for spinning- 


on top rolls. 


room atmosphere. 
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Weight of Yarn 
Required 


T chnica Editor: 

shall appreciate it very 
pounds of 
nd the pounds of filling yarn required by 


much if you wi 


me the unsized warp yarn 


she tollowing construction: 
90 in., 68x72, 1.25 yd. lb. sheeting 
20s warp—6,204 body ends, 40 ends 20/2 
selvage 
22s fillir 
fn ei7e 
94.74 in., width in reed. (8827 


The picks per inch and the width in 
reed provide an accurate means of cal- 
culating the amount of filling: 

94.74 x 72 

22 x 840 

yd. cloth 

1.25 yd. per Ib. = 0.80 Ib. per yd. 

0.8000 


= 0.3691 lb. filling per 


0.369] ‘ 

—— ]h. sized warp per yd. cloth 
0.4309 
0.4309 ¥ . 
10 0.3917 Ib. warp (unsized ) 


per yd. cloth 
\t a production of 91 yd. per loom 
per week (40 hr.), the following pound- 
ages are required by each loom: 
0.3691 « 9] 33.59 Ib. filling 
0.3917 « 9] 35.65 lb. warp 


Finishing Pile Fabrics 


dit 
We w Ippre fe your giving us 
n reaarding the best methods for dye 
and finishing rayon and cotton jacquard 
urs like the inclosed sample. (8809 


Cloths of this type. which are piece 
dyed, should be run in the dye kettles 
full width, with the pile on top. If they 
are run in rope form, marks might show 
in the finished fabric. It is wise not to 
put many pieces in the dyekettle at one 
time, and the cloth must run over the 
The 
should be dried immediately after dye 
they show marks. If the 
fabrics have to be lustered this should 
be done after dyeing. 


After 


through a 


rollers without dragging. pieces 


Ing or may 


pieces should be run 
brushing 


drying, 
wire machine to 
break up the 
brushed lightly, 


more brushing. 


pile. Rayon must be 
will stand 
Some of the machines 
used for this purpose having a steam- 
ing arrangement to soften up the pile 


and make it easier to brush. 


but cotton 


Following 
brushing. the pieces should be sheared. 


13<_———_—_—_—_——_—"—""""""""—_& 


Two times run through a single-cylinder 
machine is plenty for these fabrics, as 
they require only trimming and not 
close shearing. 

The pieces are then ready for steam- 
ing and stretching to width. They 
should not be stretched any more than 
their loom width, as this would disturb 
the pile. The machine which does this 
also calenders the back of the cloth. 

The pieces can now be rolled on 
paper tubes for shipping. It is wise to 
roll the pieces with the pile as it lays 
lengthwise of the piece. If run on 
tubes against the pile, the cloth might 
be damaged. 


Knitting Needles Break 


Technical teaiter: 
Inclosed we are sending you a sample 
material and two broken needles, one 
p and one bottom. The material is made 


end of 30/1 
19-in., six-end sprina-needle rib ma- 
We should like to 


Tne breakage of 


with one 


14 cut 


U 


carded cotton on 


hines. know the cause 
needles, especi 
Both the top 
needles frequently break in the 


8816 


these 
the bottom short needle. 
snd bottom 


ame way 


The top needle seems to be a normal 
break, but the bottom needle has been 
lamaged as shown by the bent forward 


Wosition of the head. We cannot deter- 


mine what caused this bend to only one 
needle at a time, but such a bend would 
change the position of the point of the 
beard so that it would be caught by 
the presser and broken soon after such 
distortion. If the needle was not bent 
before it broke, it may be that the bot- 
tom presser is wearing sharp and mark- 
ing the needles across the beard in one 
place deeply, instead of wearing over a 
larger surface on the crown where this 
particular needle is broken. 

We have marked a section of the 
cloth you sent, and you will note that 
two needle lines 


show that there 


which 


are 
are not working 
properly. This may be because of some 
injury to the points of the needles. or 
they may be bent forward—like the 
broken sample. or it may be the division 
is not just right to prevent the points 
of the needles from splitting the stitch. 
If it is the latter, and the presser is 
applied harder to overcome it. there 


two needles 


is a pressure at which the needle points 
will tend to straighten out. or to break 
if weakened by wear. If they straighten 
out. they will split stitches worse and 
build up a lot of trouble. 

This kind of trouble usually comes 


from a setting of pressers and cams to 
overcome some trouble that actually 
does not exist. As a rule, it results in 
broken beards without correcting the 
original trouble. 

The two needle lines marked indicate 
trouble of this kind in this case, and 
an exploration of the cause of these 
two lines may disclose the trouble. 
Sometimes “reaching for” or trying to 
overcome such lines as these by press- 
ing, breaks out the newer needles faste1 
than it does the older and more worn 
needles, because they are not worn as 
small as the older ones and the pres- 
sure is therefore harder on them. 


Mending Room Piece Rates 


Technical Editor: 


We are making a line of mens wear, a 


worsted suitings. We would like to put ou 


mending department on a piece-rate basis 


and would like to have some typical rate 
and costs to use as a check against ou 
own. (8824) 


It is quite difficult to set any figure on 
this. as it all depends upon the type of 
work and the difficulty of the sewing. 
For instance, on an 18-0z. worsted serge. 
there has been a variation in one mill on 
mending costs from 8c. to 23c. per yd. 
In a general way, it might be said that 
the mending cost of men’s wear, all- 
worsted suitings, usually runs from 7 to 
l4c. per yd. 

It is generally preferable, for a mill 
which has little understanding of this. 
to send a number of pieces representing 
production to a commission mender, and 
obtain costs from him, for purposes of 
comparison, 


Corrections 
The fabric-construction data given 
in the September issue on romaines. 


crepes, taffetas, and shantungs, con- 
tained a slight inaccuracy. In each case. 
a figure was given on the “Finished 
count” of the fabric. This was. of 
course, not correct since the construc- 
tions related to gray goods. The desig- 
nation should have read “Sold as”. 
The formula for calculating strength- 
weight ratios of fabrics for aeronauti« 
use was incorrectly stated in the ar- 
ticle “Textiles Take to the Air,” in the 
August issue. The correct method ot 
determining this factor is as follows: 
Divide the average of the warp and fill- 
ing strength by the weight of the ma- 
terial in ounces per square yard, 
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COTTON SECTION—Chapter XVI—Continued 


Box Multipliers 


THE OVERHEAD BOX MULTIPLIER re- 
cently developed by Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works has only three 
chains, all positively driven by means of 
Geneva motions. Each driving unit is 
keyed to the driving shaft, making it 
impossible for any chain to get out of 
time. The multiplier can be applied 
either independently, or in combination 
with Crompton & Knowles head motions. 
When combined with a head motion, as 
shown in Fig. C98, it is located directly 
above the head motion, hence its name. 
No setting or adjustment is necessary. 
and the timing is similar to that of any 
other box multiplier. 

The box chain can be made to move 
forward or backward. to move back and 
forth over any section. or to rock back 
and forth on any two bars. A tube in 
the second position under the lever on 
the reverse chain will cause it to move 
forward. and a roll under the same lever 
will make it move in reverse direction. 


Mu/tiplier 


Fia. C98. Overhead box multiplier 


By IVAR MOBERG 


The reverse and multiplier chains do 
not change direction, but always move 
forward, or toward the center of the 
loom. 

Chain drafting for an overhead mul- 
tiplier is relatively simple. Before start- 
ing to draft the chains, it is advisable to 
make eut a chart of the chains which 
should be consulted until memorized. 
Such a chart, for a 4x1 box loom, is 
shown in Fig. C99. With looms of this 
type, there are two picks to any bar not 
multiplied on. 

Using for illustrative purposes the 
filling layout presented in the July issue. 
one first determines the multiplying in- 
teger. This is done in the same manner 
in the discussion of the 
four-chain multiplier. 


as described 


There are two methods by which mul- 
tiplying can be accomplished. One is to 
use a suitable multiplying integer for 
While this method 
results in a short box chain. it requires 
a rather long multiplier chain. This is 


because 


each color section. 


the multiplier cannot 


repeat 






Courtesy Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
- } : ; 
combined with head motion 


itself. but must move along with the 
weaving so that it will complete just one 
revolution in the entire length of the 
filling pattern. 

The other method is to determine the 
most common multiplying integer in the 
various color sections. With this method. 
the multiplier chain makes a full revo- 
lution once it is called. Therefore. it 
makes a number of revolutions in pro- 
ducing the filling pattern. 
This method requires only a short mul- 
tiplying chain but, on the other hand. 
the length of the box chain is increased. 

Which method is best depends upon 
the nature of the filling pattern, and 
must therefore be determined for each 
case, For the filling layout in the pres- 
ent case we will decide on 24 as a com- 
mon multiplying integer. Hence. the 
multiplier chain will be 12 bars long. 


complete 


TWO METHODS OF DRAFTING the 
chains are at our disposal. One is to 
draft the bex chain for half of the 
margin, one full border, the first body 
stripe in full, and half of the second 
body stripe. In weaving the blanket. 
this box chain first makes one-half of 
the margin. then the first border, then 
the first body stripe. then half of the 
second body stripe. The chain then re- 
verses and makes the other half of the 
second body stripe and half of the third 
body stripe. It then runs back and forth 
over half of the rest of the body stripes 
until the last stripe is woven. After this. 
the box chain, running in reverse direc- 


tion. produces the second border and 
half of the margin. The chain’ then 
starts forward again and repeats the 
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Fig. C99. Chart of chains, used in 


drafting for overhead multiplier on 
4x | box loom 
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evele. This drafting is shown in Fig. 
(100. 

Drafting of the chain begins with 
dividing the margin. comprising 210 


picks. by the multiplying integer 24. 


This will indicate 8 bars with a com- 
hined multiplied value of 192 picks, and 
18 picks on 9 bars as a remainder. Since 
reversed at the 


the box chain is to be 


middle of the margin. the 9 bars on 
which no multiplying is possible are 
placed at the start of the box chain. The 
reason for this is that the multiplier and 
reverse chains can not be called on the 
same bar. The 18 picks on the 9 bars 
are so arranged that 10 picks are taken 
from 5 bars going up. and 8 picks are 
taken from 4 bars going down. 

Qn any color section in which the 
chain reverses. two picks are lost on the 
bar calling the reverse chain, This bar 
Is used only once in the color section. 
while all other bars are used twice. once 
and after reversing the 


before once 


chain. Fig. C99 shows that the multi- 
plier chain is called by a ball in the 
second position on the box chain. Hence. 
we place dashes indicating tubes in the 
second position on the first five bars of 
the box chain. and X’s on the next four 
bars in the same position. The first bar 
of the box chain will call for the reverse 
chain to move one bar, so a solid indi- 
cating a reversing roll is placed in the 
third position on the box chain. as de- 
noted by the chart. As this color section 
is from the first box, all other positions 
are filled in by dashes. indicating tubes. 

It can be seen that if the box chain is 
running in reverse. it will produce 104 
picks of margin. then change to normal 
direction after taking two picks on the 
reverse bar. and then produce 104 picks 
more. making 210 in all for the margin. 


Picks and 
box number 






106+ 104 
48-3 
8-4-4 = 
24-3 | 8 
8-4 % t 
ad v Boe 
ae 3 , Chain Bars 
~ v Box 54 
“* 5 Multiple . 
x w Reverse /2 
2 = Tota 78 
\€ JV 9 8 Picks 
48-2 . 
a5 
8-4 - 
24-3 
8-4 
48-3 | 
' 
| Aidt 
| 
| 52+ 50-2 Eemeseasal | tt | 
Fig. C100. Overhead box multiplie 


drafting by first method 
As the chain now runs in normal direc- 
tion there must be a dash indicating a 
tube on the first bar of the reverse chain. 
which the chart indicates. 

Drafting of the chain is now contin- 
ued in accordance with the filling pat- 
tern. using the multiplier wherever the 
color section contains as many or more 
picks than the multiplying integer. In 
the center of the first body stripe. or on 
har No. 17, 


position. calling for the reverse chain. 


we place a solid in the third 


However. this time we do not want the 


body chain to reverse. so we place an- 


other dash in the second position on the 
The 


body chain will now pass by this reverse 


second bar of the reverse chain. 





normal direction. 


bar and continue in 
The 


drafted for 52 picks only, but reversing 


second stripe in the body is 
the box chain on the last bar will give 
50 more picks by repetition. which 
makes 102 picks in all. To obtain this 
reversal on the last. or the 54th bar, a 
solid is placed in the third position on 
the box chain and an X indicating a roll 
in the second position on the reverse 
cham. The chain now runs in the re- 
verse direction until bar No. 
levers and turns the 
\ dash in the 


second position on the reverse chain 


17 again 
comes under the 


reverse chain one bar. 


then changes the direction of the box 
chain to normal until the 54th bar again 
calls the with a roll in 
the second position to reverse the di- 


reverse chain 


rection, 

Alternate rolls and tubes are placed 
on the multiplier chain for as many bars 
as are required to produce the number 
of stripes, minus the first and last, in 
the body of the blanket. After the body 
has started on the last 
the reverse on bar No. 47 is made in- 
effective by placing an X in the second 


chain reverse, 


position on the twelfth bar of the reverse 
chain. The body chain will now pass by 
this 
direction to produce the second bordet 


reverse and continue in- reverse 
and half of the margin. before its direc- 
tion is again changed to normal by call- 
ing the reverse chain with a dash in the 
second position on the first bar of the 
hody chain. The evele now repeats for 
the second blanket. 

(Additional data relative to drafting 
chains for use with overhead box multi- 
pliers will be published in the next in- 
stallment of the Cotton Section of the 
Vanual, in an early 
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RAYON AND SILK SECTION—-Chapter V—Continued 


The Lay Motion 


PLAIN SIDE SHUTTLE BOXES and thieit 


rd ypustine nt were Lop sof the cise Ussion 


begun in the last installment (July. 
page 102 It is continued here. 
Generally. leather pickers) must be 
placed with the point up. as indicated 
n Fig. RS30. However. if a 2 in. pies 
has been cut out of the box plate. at the 


point marked in Fig. RS29. and a simi 
lar cut about 1 in. deep made in the lay. 
| 


picker points can be placed downward 


picker stick slot. With this set 


up. When a picker breaks it is prevented 


in) tine 


from flying out into the shed and caus 


ing a smash. The considerable saving 


———————————— er 


By H. E. WENRICH 


make it 


the mills 


of this slheht alteration 


desirable to change ovel all 


may 


looms, 
Super-silk 


which have been changed over for larger 


looms. as well as looms 
pickers having points on 
When shuttles hay 
hole 


has become broken. an exchange ean be 


shuttles. use 


both ends ~ worn too 


large a in one end. or the leathet 


made with a picker from the opposite 
side of another loom. as both these have 
still as This 


method avoids reversing pickers in the 


one end good ds new, 


same box. which would expose rivet 
ends, and might cause pull-ins. which 
would result) in) production of imper- 


fect cloth, 


When check springs. as illustrated in 
Fig. RS31. 


he placed between the two halves: 


break in the center. a washe) 
can 
this 


vantages of a 


will give the same tensioning ad- 


new spring. Two nuts 


should be used. one for adjusting ten 


sion. the other as a locknut. Use plenty 
sticking checks. 


The picking stick should be centered on 


of grease. to prevent 


the check. The approximate distance of 
check RS31. 


This check is simple in construction 


is shown in Fig. 


and just as simple to adjust. once it is 
understood. It is extremely sensitive to 
the impact of the incoming shuttle. caus- 
shuttle to be 


When shuttles coming into boxes are not 


ing the slowly. retarded. 





Bottom 
box-plate-~. 


Piece fo be 


“Smal! metal 
plate 


« Fee/er-motion s/o _-- Groove 


[= for yarn 


, Box front 
Box Front Wood chafed by picker rivets 





Figs. RS29 and RS30. Parts concerned with adjusting plain-side shuttle boxe 
(repeated from last installment for readers’ convenience 


properly checked, the check has either 
too much or too and/or 
the binder spring is not properly ten- 
If the check is too loose. the 
shuttle strikes the picker with such force 
that it pounds the stick into the end of 
the lay beam. not only causing the shut- 


little tension 


sioned. 


tle to rebound but likewise causing the 
stick to split 
leather picker to wear out more quickly. 


and splinter, and the 
If the check is too tight, the shuttle is 
prevented from going into its correct 
position all the way in the box. and this 
causes the loom to bang off on the 
opposite side. 

When a loom is causing center loops. 
rough cloth. slugs in the filling. or loops 
on the edge. it is well to examine the 
‘heck and see whether it needs adjust- 
ment. before looking elsewhere for the 
cause of the trouble. 

Other methods of checking shuttles 
are similar to the drop shuttle box ty pes. 


om 


Picker stick- 


A strap operating on the same prin- 
ciple can be used by attaching one end 
to the loom frame and 
end to the picking stick. 

When picking sticks bind inside the 


lay-beam slot. it may be 


the opposite 


necessary to 
enlarge the slot. This can be done by 
working a wood rasp up and down in- 
side the slot. cutting out the amount 
movement of the 
stick. Steel lay-bottom plates can be cut 
with a sharp file. The picking stick must 


necessary for correct 


be free to move back and forth as re- 
quired, otherwise proper adjustment of 
other parts will be to no avail. 

BACK BOX-BINDERS are used for two 
to check and hold the shuttle. 
create 


reasons: 
between. the 
protector-rod dagger and the knock-off 
plate. 


and. to clearance 
They can be easily and neatly 
repaired and adjusted if the simple sug- 
outlined here are followed. 


vestions 


< ---Approximate 
distance of 
5 
m7 check 
/ 


Sprit 1F 








sufiicient. with 
the result that the dagger strikes the 
knock-off plate when the shuttle is all 


the way in the box, more clearance can 


When clearance is not 


be obtained by placing a piece of leathet 


on the outside of the binder. or by 
adjusting the arm on the protector red. 
providing the box is correctly adjusted. 
simple repairs 


When binder 


springs allow the binder to go into the 


There are several 


which binders may need. 


box too far without materially helping 
in giving clearance to the protector-rod 
dagger. a small steel plate fastened as 
RS32. will 
hinder from going too deeply into the 
box-back slot. 
can be used to adjust the spring so that 


shown in Fig. prevent the 


\ screw placed as shown 


it fits against the arm on the protector 
rod. 

Should the hole be set too far to the 
front, preventing sufficient clearance to 
the dagger, the hole can be plugged 


with a short piece of wood. and = an- 


,Screw 


‘ Spring 


Stee/ plate 


‘Back 
box-binder 


~~ Leather 


Fig. RS32. Binder adjustment 


other hole the size of the 
bored further back. 
binder to go further into the box at the 


back. 


box, this extra leverage will 


binder pin 
This will allow the 


and as the shuttle comes into the 
vive €xX- 
cellent clearance. 

When more surface of the front end 
the shuttle 
box. in order that the shuttle will strike 
the front of the 
small pieces of leather can be 


of the binder is needed in 


binder center sooner. 
placed 
spring where it is 


under the binder 


attached to the binder, and under the 
small steel plate already mentioned 

If box binders are too tight. as a re 
sult of tight springs. more pick is 1 
quired to drive the shuttle. both into 


\ pice ol | 


preferably pigskin, placed on he face ot 


and out of the box. ither 


sofen the force of in 


hax binder. will 
coming shuttles, and make possible us: 
of less pick from the opposite side. as 


well as less 


spring pressure on thie 
hinder. A good grade of elue should b 
used for attaching this leather. A few 


brads can also be used. Care 
taken that 
own into the leather. so the heads will 
not cut the back of shuttles, 


nails or 


should be they are driven 


| 
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By JOHN HOYE 
Technician with W. T 
New York 


Harris Inurston 


This sixty-fourth installment of 
Mr. Hoye's series—which be- 
gan in the January, 1936, issue 
—is the final article of the 
series and completes the dis- 
cussion of fabrics for summer 
sportwear. Earlier articles are 
now being revised and brought 
up to date, and the entire 
series will be published in book 
form by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


SUMMER SPORTSWEAR FABRICS 
made with: (A,) all-cotton dyed yarns 
and blended-color, mock-twist. or other 
(B,) 


rayon, 


are 


novelty yarns of cotton 
blended linen: 
the effects include color blends. plain 


checks. 


fabrics the 


yarns; 


with wool. and 


or fancy stripes, cords, and 


plaids; in these cotton is 


stock dyed: 
used for the best blends; and (C,) ply 


combed cotton generally is 
varns. in which cotton yarns are plied 
with spun rayon, filament rayon, or wool 
varns. 
All-cotton 


from colored yarns include gabardine. 


sportswear fabrics made 
serge, herringbone twill. bedford cord. 
and dobby-woven designs; colored slub 
varns, mock twist yarns. and flake yarns 
decoration and for tweed 


effects. Warp 


made with pastel shade warp and white 


are used for 


and crash twills are 
filling and sometimes are called “faded 


white and 


“sport denims” : 


denims” o1 





jyed striped cotton bedford rd suit 


ee ee ‘£9 
vy U 38 r 84x52. 2.3 


t 7: ;Qe arr 


used. 


colored warp stripes also are 

Cotton blended-color cloths generally 
are made of white and_ stock-dyed 
combed cotton in oxford gray, brown, 
green, and blue blends. Some of these 
blended fabrics, plain or with narrow 
pin stripe effects, resemble summer 
tropical worsteds and are called “cotton 
tropicals.” 

Colored stripe and check fabrics 
usually are bleached to obtain white 
grounds; light-color 
shades are wanted, the fabrics are given 
a light tint. Where dark colors are 
used and it is not necessary to bleach 


where ground 


or scour, regular desizing and _finish- 
ing procedure is followed. Preshrunk 
finishes generally are given. 
Considerable yardages of such staple 
fabrics as osnaburgs. 
drills, twills, gabardines, sateens, and 
plain and slub poplins are converted. 


These fabrics are used chiefly for popu- 


cotton 


serges. 


lar priced slacks, shirts, and shorts, and 
most part dyed. 
They usually are dyed with vat colors 


are for the piece 


are mercerized. 
finishes 


and Many are given 


preshrunk with a_ residual 


shrinkage of not more than 1%: others 
are given shrunk finishes with maxi- 


mum shrinkage tolerances of 2 or 3% 
direction. Other finishes in- 
suede-like 


warp sateens), and crease-resistant resin 


in either 


clude a smooth finish (on 
finishes, 
Another 


fabrics comprises mesh- or open-texture 


group of converted cotton 


used for summer 
Mesh- or 
tures are obtained by 
hy “skipped dent” arrangements of the 
Fabrics include 
skipped-dent  broadcloths, woven-stripe 
broadcloths, 1 


ana 
mesh: colored varn overcheck or plaid 


cotton fabrics sport 


shirtings. open-weave  tex- 


leno weaves or 


warp yarns, used 


leno. hasket-woven 


effects also are used. 


Examples of all-cotton woven-design 
suiting fabrics woven from dyed yarns 
and given preshrunk finishes: 


iN! In., S4N02, 2.50 vd. per Ibo, bedford 
cord with yarn-dyed stripes ; 88% in., G4x5v 
2.75 yd. per Ib. plain woven; 38 in., 56x52 
250 yd per db. herringbone twill with 
White warp and dyed filling; $8 in., 76x76 
row) vid per Ib. seersucker; 38S in. Svx50 
YOU vd per Ib. oxford gray blend: 38 in 
WOXNG4E, LSD va. per Ib. covert with mock 
IWist warp: 3S in., 54x48, 2.20 yd. per Ib 
diagonal tweed, worsted-type suiting: 38 


In., S2NGZ, 225 vd. per Ib., mock-twist her 
twill covert; 38 in., 52x54, 2.54 
mock-twist suiting, plain woven 


ringbone 


vd per Ib 


Examples of all-cotton  dyed-yarn 
~uitings which commonly are given firm 


starched finishes: 


OG in. O2N44, 4.14 vd. per lb., pin stripes ; 
ote aM ISxXOS, 2.45 vd per Ib.. pin checks : 
oh it S2N4d4 4.57 va. per Ib. tweed with 


feet ep EE es 
ot iis AH ‘ 
is 








‘ae 
att 








Cotton and spun 


suitina: 
struction, 38 in., 56x40, 26/2 warp and { 


ot one end eacn of spu 


rayon gray r 


na composed 


rayon and combed cotton 


mock-twist yarns; 28 in., 36x86. 5.00) yd 
per lb., striped suiting for export; 28 in 
36x32, 3.72 yd. per Ib., crash suiting fo 
export; 26 in., 38x26, 5.35 yd. per Ib 
striped suiting for export. 


Examples of cotton mixture fabrics 
which are used in production of sum- 
mer sportswear: 
suiting—39 in., 76x64, T24%% 


wool, Tl. %_ silk. 


S21, stock 
“a 


worsted, 24/2 


Tropical 
stock dyed cotton, 15% 

Whipcord—s8s in., 84x46, 
dyed cotton, 174%4.% natural 
warp and filling. 

Serge trousering—38814 in., 42x88 90% 
stock-dyed cotton, 10% white rayon staple. 
7s warp. 8's filling. 

Ply-yarn suiting, 
52x44,, 26/2 warp and 
posed of one end combed 
end spun rayon. 

Tropical twill 
2.25 yd. per Ilb., 45% 
stock-dyed acetate staple, 35% 
erage varn count of 10's 

Rayon stripe suiting—88 in., 382x380, 2.25 
yd. per Ib., SO% cotton, 20% stoek-dyed 
acetate, average yarn count of 7's 

Homespun plaid—388 in., 26x14, 2.10 vad 
per Ib... 25% cotton, 75% stock dyed spetin 
rayon, average yarn count of 9/2 


piece dyed 3S in 
filling. ply com 
cotton and one 


suiting——39 in., 108x566, 
Viscose staple, 206; 
cotton, ay 


>” 


used for con- 
fabrics: 


Staple cotton fabrics 
verting into sportswear 


oe 6oim. 84x44, 
warp twill: 87 in., 
j-leaf warp twill; 37 in., 
per Ib., 4-leaf warp twill: 8S in. 7TOx40, 2.65 
vd. per Ib., 4-leaf warp twill: 38S in., 108x6z 
2.50 yd. per Ib., 4-leaf warp twill with 
shadow stripes; 39 in., 9ONO4, 285 yd. per 
lb f-leaf reversible twill: 388 in., 1ISx60 
2.00 va. per Ib.. 4-leaf reversible twill. 39 
in 9GOxXG4, 285 vd. per Ib. herringbone 
jean: 800 in., 72x60, 2.50 yd. per Ib... her 
ringbone drill: SS in., 116x64, 2.80 vd per 
Ib.. warp sateen; 39 in. LTISXGO, 2.300 vd 


2.00 yd. per Ib. 4-leat 
S4x44, 2.35 yd. per Ib 
S8x42, 2.85 ya 


per Ib... shadow stripe warp sateen: 38 in 
112x76, 2.25 yd. per Ib.. herringbone gabar 
dine; 38S in., 112x776, 1.75 yd. per Ib 


72x64, 2.05 vd. per Ib 


cord: 38 in., 32x28, 3.00 yd. per 


vabardine ; 39) in., 
bedford 


Ib. part waste osnaburg: 8S in., SSx40 
2.50 vd. per db. poplin: SS in. SSx40. 
2.75 ya. per Ib. poplin: 88 in., 100x44 
OO va per Tb. slub poplin: 8S in., 110x56, 
2.50 yd. per db. poplin: SS in. 128x456 


$50 vd per lb. skipped-end  broadeloth 
mesh): 8S in. 9OxXGO, 4.500 vd. per Ib 
basket-woven mesh; 3S in. 90x60, 4.50 vd 
per Ib... colored) overcheck basket (mesh) : 
1) in. 20x20, 1.90 yd. per Ib. spiral warp 
and filling (hopsacking): 3S in SSx2S 
Sez. per yd... DF. flat duck 











WILLIAM COACHMAN VEREEN 


AT THE COLQUITT HOTEL in the little 
town of Moultrie in South Georgia, I 
asked the room clerk, “Do you know 
William C. Vereen?” He looked at me a 
moment to see if I were serious, then 
replied with a smile, “Yes, sir, every- 
body in Moultrie knows Mr. Vereen. 
He practically owns this town. In fact, 
| don’t know anybody who doesn’t know 
him.” “What do you mean, Owns it?” 
| asked. “Oh, not really owns it, but 
just built it from the ground up.” 

Perhaps he was right. Later in talk- 
ing to Mr. Vereen I questioned him 
about his various activities. “Well,” he 
said modestly (and modesty is one of 
his chief characteristics), “I didn’t build 
the town. I came down here when there 
were 54 people living at Moultrie— 
now there are about 10,000. I didn’t do 
anything but just help the other fel- 
lows make a living and get along in the 
world.” 

Helping the other fellows included 
such diverse activities as conducting a 
building a to- 
bacco warehouse for the benefit of local 


naval stores business; 
a barrel factory; a packing 
plant (later sold to Swift & Co.); a 
hospital; the Colquitt Hotel; the Moul- 
trie Banking Co.; and the Moultrie 
Cotton Mill. of which he is president. 


growers; 


now the leading industry of the town. 





William C. Vereen standing in front of 
office at Moultrie Cotton Mi 
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It also embraced unselfish service in 
such capacities as member of State 
Highway Board, State Board for Vo- 
cational Training, Board of Public 
Schools, Board of Trustees of Agnes 
Scott College, County 
Mayor, President of Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Commissioner. 


Eighty-two years of age last August. 
erect, vigorous, William C. Vereen still 
finds his greatest satisfaction in helping 
other people “get along in the world.” 
Failing eye-sight has limited his activ- 
ities only slightly. Competent 
taries read his correspondence to him 
and note his instructions. He trans- 
acts business with decision and is al- 
ways ready to back a good business 


secre- 


venture. This progressive spirit is the 
secret of his splendid success, this and 
his ability as an which 
prompted him to choose such able as- 
sistants as his two William J. 
Vereen, vice-president of the 


executive, 


sons, 
cotton 
mill. and Eugene Vereen, executive vice- 
president of the bank. 

He has always advocated diversifica- 
tior of crops, and is interested in the 
prozress being made in this direction 
in his neighborhood. With real pride. 
he said, “There is not an idle nor de- 
serted farm in Colquitt County.” 


+ +¢ + 


M. EARL HEARD 


SIZE AND SINCERITY are two outstand- 
ing characteristics of M. Earl Heard. 
With the first 


soon as you see him. You are convinced 


you are impressed as 
of the second by a few minutes of con- 
versation, as he tells of his hopes and 
aspirations for Philadelphia Textile 
School, of which he became dean last 
year. How did this soft-spoken. six- 
foot-four Texan get that way. you won- 
der? How outstand ne 
textile educator, instead of the range- 
riding cowboy he looks more like? 


come he is an 


Well. to begin with. he isn’t a Texan; 
at least. not by birth. That happened 
some 37 years ago, in Lanett. Ala.. and 
accounts for Mr. Heard’s 
with textiles. For. although Lanett is a 


association 


town of only 5.000 population, it boasts 
two large mills of the West Point Mfe. 
Co. group. Young Heard got an early 
start. At 12 he had a Saturday 
ing job. helping to clean the mill. On 
evraduation from high school. he began 


morn- 


mills of Lanett. 


This continued for ten 


regular work in the 
years. more or 


less. There were a couple of interrup- 





tions. one for attendance at a business 
Atlanta, 
year course at Georgia Tech. 

That two years at Tech marked the 
turning point in Mr. Heard’s career. 
For later when Professor E. W. Camp 
went from Georgia Tech to Texas Tech. 
he offered Heard a position as instruc- 


school in another for a two- 


tor. and an opportunity to study for a 
Heard accepted both proposi- 
tions. He took a B.S. degree in 1931. 
and was made an assistant professo 
in the year. By 1936 he had 
achieved a full professorship and be- 


degree. 


same 


come head of the school’s textile depart- 
ment. In early 1940, following the re- 
tirement of Dr. E. W. France as head 
of Philadelphia Textile School. Mr. 
Heard was chosen for that post. 

Mr. Heard’s main interests, he says. 
are (1) textiles, (2) 
reading. 


boys, and (3) 
There is concrete evidence to 
back up each of these assertions. For 
No. 1 there is the fact that he has made 
textiles a life work. For No. 2 there is 
conclusive proof in that he is dean of a 
boys’ school and his three children are 
all boys. And No. 3 is borne out by 
the fact that he 
history, biography, half a dozen different 


reads incessantly 

newspapers, and an armful of busine-- 
magazines. His golf game. he adds. 
just to prove that those are his main 
about 90 


interests. is “lousy.” usually 


to 190. 


M. E. Heard looking over the 


students 


work of some of his 
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Institute Celebrates 15th Birthday 


The interdependence of industry and agriculture, problems 


growing out of the emergency and the progress achieved by 
the cotton industry in coordinating research projects by Fed- 
eral and private agencies will be among the subjects for dis- 
cussion at the annual meeting of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
at Waldorf Astoria hotel. New York, Oct. 30 and 31. Several 
economists have been asked to prepare addresses on the difh- 
culties likely to confront the industry during the period after 
the close of hostilities. 

The meetings will mark the 15th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Institute. In observance of this. a banquet and 
entertainment is scheduled for Thursday evening. Oct. 30. 


Wage Hour Notes 


The wool industry committee recommended on Sept. 24 
that the present 36¢ minimum wage rate be increased to 40¢. 
The vote was unanimous. Approximately 2000 of the 150.000 
workers in the industry will be affected if the Wage-Hour 
\dministrator approves the recommendation, Public hear- 
ings were set for Oct. 15 in Washington. 

Hearing on the recommendation of an industry committee 
for a minimum wage of 40¢ in the Knitted and Men’s Woven 
Underwear and Commercial Knitting Industry was held 
on Sept. 29. 

Public hearing will be held in Washington on the knitted 
outerwear 40¢ minimum on Nov. 5. 

The Wage-Hour Administrator Philip Fleming recently an- 
nounced revision of the record-keeping regulations unde: 
which 350.000 employers are required to keep payroll and 
other reeords on 15.500.000 workers. A recent Inspection ol 
18.000 employers revealed. Col. Fleming said. that about one- 
fourth of them were in violation of the law. The object of the 
revision is to simplify the job for the employers. 


The Wage Advance Has Spread 


The wage advance. reported in these columns last month 


as affecting New England wool-goods mills. some finishing 
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Barnum’‘s 
Siamese Twins f, 


1830 
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THE BirTH of Siamese twins is a rare 
occurrence. Rarer still is the separation 
by surgery of Siamese twins. 


a highly sulfated oil, has 
SUPRATOL, that inseparable quality 


which makes it so highly desirable in 


plants and several cotton manufacturing districts, has spread wool processing. These are its twin ad- 
fairly generally through New England and is being reflected vantages: 

in the South. At least 27 plants in the Spartanburg area 

made a 10% increase effective Sept. 29. Important cotton l. It promotes level dyeing of wool 
mills in North Carolina also advanced wages. and a consid- and assists in penetration. 

erable number of the hosiery mills. both seamless and_full- 2. It protects the fibers in dyeing, 
fashioned, raised wages 10°. The manufacturing groups of bleaching, drying and in after use. 


Fall River and New Bedford put in effect a 10° increase. 


This it does because SuPRATOL, unlike 
and in some cases gave a bonus of one week’s salary to em- 


other dyeing assistants, forms a stable 
chemical compound with the wool fibers 
—a wool-SUPRATOL union which protects 
the fibers and keeps them soft and 
supple. It permits, as well, drying at 
higher temperatures without any dele- 
Rayon yarns and fabrics are playing an increasingly impor- terious effect. 
tant part in the national defense program, with new applica- 


ployees with 1.700 hours of employment for the year. A large 
mill in Alabama gave a 10° increase effective Sept. 22. 


Synthetics in Defense 


SUPRATOL has facilitated the production 
of high quality fabrics in many outstand- 
ing mills. Let us show you how it can 
speed up operations and make more 
profits for you too. Our laboratories and 
technical facilities are at your service. 


tions developing continuously, it was announced recently by 
(American Viscose Corp. Originally adopted by the Army for 
hat cords, chevrons, and other uniform decorations, rayon is 
now being employed on a large scale for a number of other 
urgently needed defense products. A large part of the cur- 
rent production of high-tenacity viscose yarn is now being 
furnished to mills running on Army contracts. These yarns Write for further details. 
are used to make non-snagging and water-repellent twills for 
parachute troop uniforms, fabric and cord for tires for Army 
trucks, and for Army. Navy. and Marine Corps bombers and 
fighting planes. 

The Army Quartermaster is currently using large quantities 
of rayon filament yarn in uniform and helmet linings. and 
heavy orders for lining fabrics of this type have tightened up 
certain grades of standard rayon yarns. Another expanding 
application of rayon is its use in specialized fabrics for 
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ordnance divisions. 








Fabrics made of spun rayon and wool have been exhaus- 
tively tested by the Army for use both as uniform materials THE HART PRODUCTS Ua 
and shirtings and for blankets. It is reported. however. that D 
these materials will not be adopted for general Army use eet. Bw oe Se e.LhlUCel eee eel 


unless a definite wool shortage should develop. Already. 


however, American field workers for the British-American ee © ia eet K, N. ie 


Ambulance Corps are wearing spun-rayon uniforms. and 


} 
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54 cotton 


| cards equipped 


|} with 


Abington 


| Vacuum System. 





Gennes: Card Stripping 
and Waste ~aintatertaiien ltl 


IMPROVED QUALITY 


Abington card stripping is 100% 
by vacuum, keeping card wires in 
better condition than is possible 
where a brush runs through them 
frequently. Points are sharper, bends 
more accurate. Vacuum removes 
ALL dirt and short fibre. Result: 
better fibre separation, better dirt 
removal, better quality carding! 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Card down time is far less for vac- 
uum stripping. On cotton, 4% is 
the average definite gain in produc- 
tion. On wool, the increase fre- 
quently is the equivalent of an 
added set of cards. 


GREATER SAFETY 


Vacuum stripping removes from 
operators the danger of hand and 
arm injuries, which are not uncom- 
mon in brush stripping. Vacuum 
stripping also eliminates the danger 
of damage to cylinder and doffer 
clothing, as when brushes are 
dropped or when heavy fancy rolls 
must be removed and replaced. 


MAXIMUM CLEANLINESS 


Vacuum stripping and process 
waste collecting “pleases all hands.” 
It makes an easy, clean process out 
of “the dirtiest job in the mill.” 
Protects operators against inhaling 
clouds of brushed-up dirt and fly. 
Takes the back-breaking tedious- 
ness out of cleaning under cards and 
other machinery. Whisks away proc- 
ess waste without trucking through 
the aisles. Promotes clean floors 
and machinery in every department, 
enhancing cleanliness of product. 
In short — “Better working condi- 
tions for both workers and work!” 


Used in some 700 mills 
both cotton and wool 


SEND 


FOR FACT-FILLED 
“STRIPPER 
BULLETIN" 


ABINGTON 








Stripping cotton card cylinder 
and doffer automatically by 
vacuum. 





Stripping woolen card doffer and 
cylinder automatically by vacuum. 


Waste Station used to collect flat 
Strips, and other process waste. 





Floor sweeping by vacuum doesn’t 
just move, but really REMOVES, 
the dirt and fly! 





ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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HIGHEST FASHION SHOW ever given in New 


York was presented 
p the Empire State Building. The New York skyline 
dramatizes that city as the new fashion capital of the free world. 
Above are shown a few of the models displaying garments 

their own design had been previously selected t 
represent her college Campus Originals."’ The 


last montn atc 


each of whom 


tor this showing of 





display was sponsored by Ethel Traphagen, founder and dire 
f the Traphagen School of Fashion. 
these have been reported to be satisfactory under the most 


exacting conditions of service. 

A promising new use for rayon in the defense field, accord- 
ing to American Viscose Corp., is in the manufacture 
powder bags. formerly made of silk. Although cloths woven 
of standard viscose yarn have passed tests for this purpose. 
There 


ot 


their use is still in the experimental stage. is a possi- 


bility that in the near future some of the products of the 
rayon industry will be used for fabrics required for cartridge 
bags, uniform cloth. neckties, slickers, tenting material, and 
other military fabrics. 


Experimental fabrics made from viscose type rayon which 
has been subjected to a treatment with synthetic 
Naval Aircraft Factory, in 
Development work on such 


resins are 
Philadel- 


fabrics for parachutes for 


undergoing tests at the 
phia. 
flares. mine laying, and gun dropping is said to have made 
substantial progress, and efforts are now being made to adopt 
them for use in escape parachutes employed on troop-carrying 


aircraft. It is reported that rayon yarn treated with the syn- 


thetic resin loses only 28% in strength when wet, as com- 
pared with 50° for untreated rayon. 
The Navy recently called for bids on 120.000 yd. of Nylon 


parachute cloth. This amount of fabric is sufficient for man- 
ufacture of approximately 1,700 parachutes, and is the 
largest single order made thus far for Nylon parachute cloth. 
The from acetate 
rayon, and is carrying out experiments with rayon fabrics as 
substitutes for silks used in neckerchiefs for enlisted men. 


Navy has developed cap bands made 


Trade-Practice Rules for Rayon Finishing 
Industry 


the rayon and silk dve- 


were 


Proposed trade-practice rules for 
printing. and finishing industry 
by the Federal Trade 
these rules include 


ing, released, 
19. 


ered Dv 


on Sept. 
Trade 
misbranding. 


Commission. practices cov- 


Misrepresentation,. 
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substitution of products, imitation of trade-marks, defamation 
of competitors, inducing breach of contract, selling below 
cost, discriminatory prices and rebates, repudiation of con- 
tracts, dissemination of credit information, and arbitration 
of disputes. A hearing on these proposed rules was held at 
the office of the Federal Trade Commission on Oct. 8. 


Success of Delta Plan Assured 


Complete success of the Delta Council’s Bale Identifica- 
tion Program in its first year of operation was assured by 
developments during the latter part of September. The 
special copyrighted markers have been sold to ginners in 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta in numbers sufficient for the 
identification of more than one-half of the current cotton crop 
of the alluvial area, and assurance by the mills of their 
recognition of the marker as a guide in their buying opera- 
tions was obtained. 

Albert R. Russell, acting secretary-manager of the Council, 
upon his return from the annual convention of the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association, held at Charlotte, N. C., 
Sept. 23, reported that the 100 mills of the association unani- 
mously agreed to give preference to Yazoo-Mississippi Delta 
cotton tagged with the Delta Council marker. 

As a result of an intensive campaign on the part of the 
Delta Council staff during the last few weeks spent in per- 
sonally contacting ginners of the Delta, more than 300,000 
of the attractive red, white and blue tags bearing trade- 
marked steamboat design have been placed at approximately 
250 gin establishments in this area engaged in ginning the 
famous Delta-grown staple. With placement continuing and 
the demand for tags steadily growing, it is estimated that 
approximately one-half million bales will be tagged in this 
the initial year of operation. 


Textile Chemists Plan Annual Meeting 


Plans are rapidly being completed for the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Textile Chemists & Colorists 
in Pinehurst, N. C., Oct. 31 and Nov. 1. Features include an 
ntersectional contest. a symposium on defense problems, a 
second symposium on hosiery processing, and a clinic on 
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“There! Now wouldn't that be ducky—trimmed 
with that dainty No. XY-34-B?” 











Pp R. Pp (Priority Regulations Permitting) 


we are now making every effort to take 
care of the regular commercial needs 
of our customers in the dyeing industry. 


R. a (Priority Regulations Permitting) 


we are allocating the materials available 
in our plant to the commercial needs of 
firms in the dyeing industry whose orders 
we accept. 


rg R. a (Priority Regulations Permitting) 


we are conducting all necessary activities 
to get materials to fill the orders of firms 
building for the emergency. 


\\\i 






\» My Like all plants whose equipment 
and engineering ability are out- 
standing, we have accepted the 
patriotic task of delivering to our 
government the products it needs 
in the quality needed. This ties up a good 
part of our production machinery. 

But our large plant is now expanding to 
twice its production capacity. We may be 
able to help—we want to help—those com- 
panies in the textile dyeing industry who 
need stainless steel dyeing equipment. 


CONSULT WITH US vs 





S. BLICKMAN, rnc. 


410 GREGORY AVE., WEEHAWKEN N J. 


Manufacturers of Stainless Steel Dyeing Equipment 
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A Reliable Atomizer 


With one simple mechanical move- 
ment of a diaphragm, air and water 
ports are cleaned . . . automatically. 


After hard and continuous mill 
service, orifices in the self-cleaning 


Parks Turbomatic Humidifier 


still remain normal in size, shape 
and alignment . . . and action! 


Original, estimated evaporative 
capacity does not bog down— but 
may continue to be relied upon. 


Interchangeable with “—~ 
earlier Turbo models. 


Parks-Cramer Company — 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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light fading. The annual banquet will be held on Saturday 
night. Nev. 1. at the Carolina Hotel. 

Subjects to be discussed and speakers at the technical ses- 
sions follow: “1941 in the Dyestuff Industry.” Albert  E. 


Sampson, National Aniline & Chemical Co.. Inc.: “The Chem- 
ical Manufacturer and the National Emergency.” Dr. D. H. 
Powers. Rohm & Haas Co.. Inc.; “Defense Problems From 


the Mill Man’s Viewpoint.” Winn W. Chase. associate editor. 
Textite Worip: “Purchase and Inspection of Textiles for 
the Army.” Lieut. Col. Vere Painter: “Textiles from the Navy 
Standpoint.”. Lieut. R. G. Buck, Brooklyn Naval Clothing 
Depot: “Production of Wools of Unusual Properties Through 
Modification of Their Chemical Structures.” Dr. Milton 
Harris. Textile Foundation; “Dyeing of Army Socks.” S. M. 
Hamilton. Holeproof Hosiery Co.; “The Throwster Serves the 
Silk Hosiery Industry Without Silk.” George Urlaub, textile 
consultant: “Dyeing of Nylon Hosiery.” P. H. Stott. technical 
laboratory. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; “Manufacturing 
of Full-Fashioned Hosiery in Relation to the Finish.” Joseph 
Kelly. May Hosiery Mills: “Dyeing and Finishing of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery.” Virgil T. Hartquist. Wayne Knitting 
Milis: “Fundamental Concepts in Fade-Ometer Design and 
Operation.” E. H. Harvey, Atlas Electric Devices Co.; “The 
‘National’ Accelerated Fading Unit.” C. G. Ollinger. National 
Carbon Co.: and “Action of Accelerated Fade Tests on the 
Color of Wool Fabrics.” J. J. Glenn, Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 


Moderate Rayon Price Advances Made 


Leading producers of rayon announced moderate price ad- 
vances around the middle of last month. most of which are 
to be effective beginning Nov. 1. The 150-denier. 40-filament 
viscose yarn, which had previously been quoted at 63¢. was 
advanced to 65¢. The 75-denier, 45-filament viscose yarn, pre- 
viously 80¢ advanced to 85¢. Acetate yarns have likewise 
been advanced, the 150-denier going from 54¢ to 55¢ and the 
75-denier from 78¢ to 80¢. Celanese on Oct. 6 put the 150 
denier at 57¢ and the 75 denier at 83¢e. 

It was understood in the market that the new basis had the 
approval of OPM, and a statement from that office is quoted 
to the effect that no further price advances were to be ex- 
pected, The trade did not take this too seriously, as they rec- 
ognize that the situation hinges directly on the cost of pulp 
and cotton liners. chemicals and wage rates. 


To Encourage Cotton Exports 


The Department of Agriculture announces a program de- 
signed to encourage exportation of cotton. 

Under this plan persons who furnish satisfactory evidence 
of having exported cotton within a fixed period. or who have 
executed a bond guaranteeing the exportation of cotton. will 
be offered equal quantities of 1937 crop cotton owned by 
Commodity Credit Corp. Under this program, cotton must be 
exported not earlier than Sept. 18. 1941, and not later than 
July 31, 1942. The sale of cotton in such manner. officials of 
Commodity Credit said, will decrease the burdensome supply 
of cotton in the United States. Sales must not exceed 300.000 
bales in any month or 1.500.000 bales per year. 


Retailers Capitalize New Fabric 
Promotions 


B. Altman & Co. opened a display of six model rooms last 
month stressing “Fabrics important enough to design your 
room around.” The six featured fabrics are designed by 
Scott Wilson. The draperies were made by Fairfield Fabrics. 


and the tablecloths by Ellison & Spring. 


Marshall Field & Co.. manufacturing division. has pro- 
duced the first Celanese-blend blanket. The varn is 50 
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set at a new high 


by wool processor when he switched to 


SUNOTEX OILS 


Oil that thoroughly penetrates the stock and uniformly lubricates each 
individual fibre—that’s the key to improved processing .. . to easier 
combing ... toward making possible the setting of a higher Production 
Quota (P-O*). 
That’s why one large wool processor is so enthusiastic about SUNOTEX 
WO-220 ... he has proved this modern textile processing oil— 

e GIVES GREATER FIBRE PENETRATION AND LUBRICATION 


a 
y= al) e EQUALED OR EXCELLED THE BEST OLIVE OIL HE COULD BUY 
ae died 


ea | ‘ ¢ HAS NO OBJECTIONABLE ODORS © IS EASIER TO HANDLE 
+ ppanucro 
PROCESSING Ph Quoth ° 1S UNIFORM IN QUALITY 


ww ML : : , ‘ 
" quip went vents ’ Little wonder SUNOTEX WO-220 made it possible to improve quality... 


increase output... and set a new high Production Quota! With produc- 


| . | -— < tion time at a premium, now is when you should investigate the possi- 
, 4 . be a 2 bilities of how SUNOTEX Oils can help you set a higher P-Q* in your 
Be j plant. Call in the SUN Textile Man today — get the facts that may help you 

speed up production tomorrow. Write SUN OIL CO., PHILA., PA. 





PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR ALL INDUSTR ES 








Exsize reduces bleaching and 
dyeing costs. It works quickly, 
thoroughly, economically. Tons 
of cotton fabrics can be per- 
fectly desized for only a few 
dollars. Above all, it helps to 
produce a uniform, high quality 


product. 


Our laboratory facitities and 
practical field men are avail- 
able to help you with desizing 


problems. 





PABST SALES COMPANY > 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Co., 


Greenville, S.C. 
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TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Committee D-13, ASTM, fall meeting, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, Oct. 15 to 17, 1941. 


Master Mechanics Division, S.T.A., regular meeting, Newberry 
»,. GC, Oct 16, 1941. 

Carolina Yarn Association, annua! meeting, Carolina Hotel, Pine 
hurst, N. C., Oct. 24 and 25, 1941. 

Cotton-Textile Institute, annual meeting, New York, Oct. 30 and 
31, 1941. 

American Association of Textile Chemists & Colorists, annual 
meeting and convention, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., Oct. 31 
and Nov. |, 1941. 

North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association, annual meet- 
ing, Pinehurst, N. C., Nov. 6 and 7, 1941. 

New England Council, regular meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 13 and 14, 1941. 

South Carolina Division, S.T.A., regular meeting, Clemson, S. C., 
Nov. 15, 1941. 

Alabama Textile Operating Executive Association, fall meeting, 
Auburn, Ala., Nov. 29, 1941. 

18th Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace 
New York, Dec. | to 6, 1941. 

Southern Textile Association, annual meeting, Blowing Rock, N. C., 
June |! to 13, 1942. 





Celanese Lanese (Celanese staple fiber), 25% wool and 25% 
cotton, Blankets are priced to retail at $6.95 for 72x90-in. 

Bloomingdale’s in conjunction with the Museum of Modern 
Art, offered a display of rooms featuring “Organic designs in 
home furnishings.” The designs are winners of awards in a 
nationwide competition. 


G-E Automatic Blankets Launched 
Nationally 


The automatic, electrically-heated blanket, which was mer- 
chandised experimentally in Texas last winter, is being 
brought to the attention of the public all over the country by 
national advertising this month. The advertisement will carry 
a coupon in the form of a collect telegram to General Electric. 
The promotion will continue through December with copy 
featuring the blanket as an ideal Christmas gift. N. W. Ayer 
& Son. Inc., New York is the advertising agency. The fea- 
tures of the blanket have been described in these columns. 


Financial Statistics on Textile Dyeing and 
Finishing 

\ report on “Textile Dyeing and Finishing (Except 
Woolen and Worsted) Corporations” in the Federal Trade 
Commission’s project for the collection of annual financial 
reports from a large number of industrial corporations operat- 
ing in the United States has been issued. 

The combined net income (before deduction of interest on 
long-term borrowings and income taxes) on the average total 
capital of $72,100,313 employed by the nineteen corporations 
in 1939 was $5,137,138, and this income represented a rate 
of return of 7.1% on the total employed capital for the year. 
This average rate of return represented individual rates for 
the nineteen corporations ranging from a loss of 10.2% to a 
profit of 34.2%. 

The 1939 operating ratios of the nineteen corporations 
show that the total cost of goods sold represented 87.8% of 
the total sales. Of the total cost of goods sold, raw materials 
represented 52.5%; production wages and salaries, 21.3%; 
other costs and expenses, 9.69; depreciation and obsoles- 
cence applying to production facilities, 2.9%; and finished 
goods purchased for resale, 1.5%. The gross margin on sales 
was 12.2¢ on each dollar of sales. 
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By far the Greater Part 
of the Task lies ahead! 


In the Mexican War, the War be- 
tween the States, the Spanish- 
American War and the First World 
War, Butterworth Machines helped 
to speed the production of textile 
necessities. 


In the present emergency, the Tex- 
tile Industry is charged with the 
responsibility of supplying uni- 
forms and equipment in staggering 
volume and of most extraordinary 
quality... Again we are proud to 
play our part. 


Much has been done. Much is being 
done. But, by far the greater part 
of the task lies ahead. 


The key to performing that task is 
better, faster machinery. No oppor- 
tunity should be overlooked to re- 
place every outmoded machine with 
a new one wherever possible. It’s 
the one way to meet the present 


problem successfully —the best in- 
surance for the future. 


The mills that are doing the pres- 
ent job best and making the most 
profit from the forced demand 
are the mills with machines to 
turn out the goods fastest at the 
lowest cost. 


And these mills will dominate the 
situation when defense orders cease. 


Since 1820, we have developed and 
built machinery for the wet end 
of textile finishing. Today, we are 
doing our utmost to furnish ma- 
chinery to the Industry to meet 
its present need. Let our experience 
serve you. Consult us freely as to 
your requirements. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa., Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820. 
Offices: Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N. C. In 
Canada—W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


*Proved by Research 











for Taat - - - - 
EXTRA 


---- Production 


These busy days, when the textile industry is 
making an all-out effort to eliminate produc- 
tion delays, increased attention is focused on 
bobbin-cleaning departments. For plenty of 
clean bobbins are vital to uninterrupted loom 


operation. 


If you need extra cleaning production NOW, 
Terrell’s compact Cleaning and Handling 
System will do the job. Mills throughout the 
country are finding the New Type K machines, 
Automatic Bobbin Box Hoist and Conveyor 
Elevator the only solution to FASTER, BET- 
TER, CHEAPER cleaning. Full particulars on 
request—write us of your nearest representa- 


tive. 


HU ted) CLEANING 





The Terrell Machine Co., Jc 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F. Notman, Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E.W.S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn.—N. Y.—N. J 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng.—European Agt. 
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This and That 


Progress on rayon warp sizing research sponsored by the 
United States Institute for Textile Research was reported to 
subscribers to the project when they met recently at North 
Carolina State College. Progress reports were made by 
Prof. William E. Shinn, research consultant in charge of the 
project; Paul T. Biggers. research associate: and Prof. 
Arthur C. Hayes. 


United Airlines is adopting tires made with rayon cords 
for the main wheels of the company’s day and sleeper planes. 


Properties of Saran, a fiber derived from vinylidene chlo- 
ride. were described by W. C. Goggin and R. D. Lowry of 
Dow Chemical Co., at a meeting of the American Chemical 
Society, held in Atlantic City. 


Finishing activity for the first 32 weeks of 194] was 
approximately 30% greater than for the same period in 
1940, according to the National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics. Finishers are feeling the growing scarcity 
of certain dyes, particularly those being employed for de- 
fense work. 

Bleaching, dyeing, and finishing problems were considered 
in a round-table discussion at a recent meeting of the 
Southeastern Section, A.A.T.C.C.. at Macon, Ga. Perrin 
Collier, vice-president Callaway Mills. chairman of the sec- 
tion, presided. Robert J. McCamy, of Pepperell Mfg. Co.. 
led the discussion on dyeing; John Harrison. of Muscogee 
Mfg. Co., that on bleaching: and L. L. Bamberger, of Lanett 
Bleachery & Dye Works, that on finishing. 


Haskel Bros., of New Orleans. have announced that the 
1942 suggested retail price of Lorraine seersucker suits is 
$13.75. a $2 increase over the price prevailing in 1941. 

Valley Vocational High School, Fairfax. Ala., last month 
opened its advance textile classes which are offered free 
to the citizens of the Chattahoochee Valley. Classes are 
conducted by Eugene C. Boykin. Jr.. vocational instructot 
at Lanett, Ala.. for the last three years. 


Carpet mills have lately become bidders for Government 
textiles. two such mills recently making tenders for cotton 
ducks, and one mill bidding on wool blankets. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx report that less than 1% of the 
fabrics which they ordered from England during the last 
year have been lost. 


First meeting of the 1941-1942 season of Textile De- 
signers, Analysts & Technicians Association was held in 
Warwick, R. I., Sept. 13. The. meeting was a Ladies’ Night 
and featured dinner, impromptu entertainment, colored 
movies, and dancing. The next business meeting will be held 


in Fall River, Mass.. Nov. 8. 


October meeting of American Association of Textile Tech- 
nologists was held in New York on Oct. 1. The speaker was 
\. F. Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor. Washington, D. C., whose topic 
was “Trends in Family Consumption of Textiles.” 

The carpet industry has set its next official opening for 
Jan. 5, 1942. 


Saks Fifth Ave., New York. has introduced a combination 


of bare-foot sandals with short suede socks. a two-in-one 


combination either item of which may be worn separately 
or worn together, 


Arthur Besse, president. National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, was the scheduled speaker for the meeting 
of the New York Club of Philadelphia Textile School on Oct. 
9. Prof. Elmer C. Bertolet. of the school’s faculty, was a 
guest at the meeting, and spoke briefly on the work of the 
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$12,000 
AME WALKING 
IW THE DOOR 


AN ACTUAL EXPERIENCE OF 
ONE PLANT THAT CALLED INA 
C.P.P. TECHNICAL MAN 


“A Colgate-Palmolive-Peet man vis- 
ited our plant and made a careful 
survey of our rayon processing for- 
mula. He said he thought it possible 
to reduce processing costs. 


“We processed some 750,000 yards 
of goods with the new C.P.P. for- 
mula—and found soap costs were 
down 30% to 35%. This is an actual 
yearly saving of about $12,000.00.” 


ore 


“On his advice, we ordered 25 bar- 
rels of his product for atrial run. We 
felt this quantity would provide a 
fair test of his suggestions in proc- 


essing our rayon fabrics. 


C. P. P.’S FREE CONSULTING SERVICE MAY BE ABLE 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY! ASK YOUR C. P. P. MAN TODAY! 


This is an actual case his- 
tory. It is just another ex- 
ample of how quality 
soaps plus proper appli- 
cation can reduce costs. 

No matter what your 
processing requirements 
may be, in the complete 
line of C. P. P. products 
you'll find washing and 
wetting agents to exactly 


fit your own special needs. 

C.P.P. processing agents 
in most cases cost less to 
use than many so-called 
‘*special’’ products be- 
cause of the volume in 
which they are produced. 
Ask your C.P.P. man for 
full information. Or write 
direct to us—no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT., JERSEY CITY,N.J. 








CLUTSOM rye 





PROVED IN PEACE AND WAR 


The most important manufacturers of Webbing, elastic 
and non-elastic, for the British Armed Forces use the 
Clutsom Loom. Before and since England went to war 
millions of yards of webbing have been produced on 
these machines for the use of the Services. If you have, 
or are interested in obtaining, Defense contracts we 
suggest you let us explain to you the many advantages 
of this loom and give vou a demonstration. But what- 
ever you make in narrow fabrics the Clutsom loom will 
be of interest and value to you. 


amt; 
ee Mt 





CLUTSOM MACHINES, INC. 


250 WEST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone: Circle 6-8617 
i ee 
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school. Committees appointed, and their chairmen, are as 
follows: Aims and Purposes, J. Elmer Hahn, vice-president, 
Lebanon Woolen Mills; Finance, Harold C. Bell, Bell & 
Co.; Membership, Thomas G. Pennington, A. M. Tenney 
Associates, Inc.; Arrangements, Milton Schmidt; Nomina- 
tions, Max Schuster, L. Bamberger & Co.; Public Relations, 
Jack Jarmak, Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

An all-American knitting drive, was launched at spectac- 
ular Knit-for-Defense Tea held in Waldorf Astoria ball- 
room, Sept. 30, by the Citizens Committee for the Army and 
Navy. with Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt as guest of honor. 
Notables in society and the Army and the Navy were 
present. 


Textile Regulations Confuse Markets 


Cotton goods markets proceeded with moderate activity 
through September, the trade watching fluctuations of raw 
cotton more closely than before because of the flexible pro- 
vision on price ceilings. Cotton yarn trading was restricted 
through most of the month because the expected price 
ceilings were not forthcoming. Finishing costs advanced 
over a broad front, and consequently finished goods were 
also tending higher. Raw cotton was subject to considerable 
swings during the month, and was quoted Oct. 6 at 17.86¢ 
for New York spots. 

Wool goods sellers found that clothiers had increasing 
complaints from retailer regarding late deliveries as Sep- 
tember progressed, but as there is no let-up in Government 
requirements it seems unlikely that the civilian position on 
wool products is likely to improve. Wool goods mills are 
preparing for fall, 1942, season without appreciably re- 
ducing the scope of their offerings. It is understood that 
the opening will likely be undertaken somewhat earlier 
than fall openings in recent years. The clothing trade 
expects an increase in summer suit business next year of 
13.70 in unit sales over 1941, according to a survey made 
by Men’s Wear Magazine. 

Rayon yarns were advanced in mid-September by 1 to 
6¢ per pound, the advance to be effective beginning Nov. 1. 
It seems likely that most users during coming months will 
not receive all the yarns which they desire, and weavers are 
reluctant to accept business beyond the supplies actually in 
sight. Some hope was expressed that gray goods ceilings be 
raised because of higher rayon prices and rising labor costs. 
This makes most mill men reluctant to sell forward deliv- 
eries. 

Hosiery mills are making progress in their new. silk 
offerings featuring mercerized yarn welts. Nylons are also 
appearing with mercerized welts. Several mills are still 
offering all-silk numbers. Buyers on the whole are some- 
what disconcerted by the large variety of types from which 
to choose. The market is slow and retail distribution, after the 
spurt in August. has settled down to seasonal dullness. 

Underwear manufacturers are making pro rata dis- 
tribution of available garments among customers where the 
materials are inadequate to go around. Some mills are 
averse to going too far forward because of uncertainty in 
the pending price ceilings on carded yarns. Buyers, how- 
ever, have been absorbing whatever was offered. 

Outerwear sellers report active trading in women’s 
sweaters with increasing interest in pullover types. Manu- 
facturers are carrying over from their fall lines such gar- 
ments as they consider suitable into the spring 1942 season. 
Retailers show interest in men’s and boys’ sweaters for 
the holiday trade. favoring Argyle patterns. The vogue for 
home knitting, which appears to be on the rise, is being 
reflected in simulated hand-knit goods on the primary 
market. 











Among other things, it Prevents 


Color Bleeding when Scouring 





For scouring yarn dyed or stock dyed fabrics, SCOUROLAN may be used 


in place of soap, in a cold bath, if necessary, to prevent bleeding. 


ines 


Used with sogp on fabrics that are to be piece dyed, it removes dirt, oil, and 
grease that soap alone would fail to lift, leaving the goods clean and lustrous for 
the dye house. Thus one cause of cloudy or streaky dyeing, smelly goods and 
gummy handle is removed. 


FULLITIN — A Worthy Companion of Scourolan 


Used to replace soap entirely in fulling, FULLITIN eliminates the lengthy soap 
boiling operation. Used in combination with soap, it prevents the latter from con- 
gealing and its mild, mellow action eliminates creases, stuck places and whiplashes. 
It may be used in a cold solution if desired, thus preventing many 
of the troubles which hot soap causes. 


Write for circular, “How BISCHOFF Aids the Textile Finisher’. 







. INC 


Ivoryton 


Connecticut 
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Remember that fine quality starch you used to get 
from Europe? Today you can get its EQUAL—many 
say its SUPERIOR in AROOSTOOCRAT, the potato 
starch made by European methods. AROOSTOO- 
CRAT sets a new standard in Starch Quality and 
Uniformity. It costs no more than ordinary starches 
—and quickly proves its GREAT economy over cheap 
starches. A 99°/, waste-free laboratory-controlled 
processing means substantial economy in production 
Investi- 
gate this Quality starch. Find out now about 
AROOSTOOCRAT... 


—and we pass that economy on to you. 


Write for Booklet telling why 


“IT BEATS THE DUTCH" 


You'll be interested in the modern 
processing of this finer starch—this 
book tells you all about it. Just send 
your name and address for your 
copy today. 


AROOSTOOK 
POTATO PRODUCTS INC. 


HOULTON, MAINE 


Sales Agents Morningstar Nicol Incorporated 
630 W. 51ST. ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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QM Meets with Business Press 


Atlanta conference typical of many held 
throughout the country 


SO THAT manufacturers and contractors might have a better 
understanding of Government purchasing and inspection of 
contract-bought goods. a conference between officers in 
charge of procurement and inspection of goods at the Atlanta 
Quartermaster Depot and representatives of business papers 
in the Southeast was held Sept. 15, at the Atlanta Quarter- 
master Depot. This was typical of similar meetings held in 
other centers. 

One of the main difficulties that the Quartermaster ha- 
found in purchasing goods is to find the person who makes 
the goods or will contract for them. Evidently manufacturers. 
small ones in particular, and other potential bidders for 
Government contracts do not follow the publication of bids 
closely enough, and the Quartermaster Corps, through its 
conference with the representatives of the trade journals. 
is making an attempt to contact the small manufacturer and 
contractor. 

Col. T. L. Holland, commandant of the depot, presided at 
the conference and gave representatives of the business 
papers an insight as to the actual purpose of the depot and 





Col. T. L. Holland, com- 


» Atlanta Quartermaster Depot, is shown ex- 


THIS IS THE WAY THE ARMY DOES IT 


manaing e T 


plaining Army methods of procurement to representatives of the 
business press of the Southeast. Left to right: (seated), R. W. 
Baxter, Refrigeration: R. C. Maultsby, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Earle Mauldi TEXTILE WORLD; Colonel Holland; Roy L. Kerr 
Dixie Contractor; W. C. Woodall, Industrial Index; (standing), John 
M. Goodwin, Southern Hardware, Carl W. Evans, Electrical South 


the duties performed by various officers who later discussed 
various phases of Quartermaster activity. 

Lt. Col. D. H. Rubenstein, in charge of procurement at 
the depot, discussed the general scope of procurement and 
the difficulties that were encountered by both the Govern- 
ment and manufacturers in the purchasing of goods on 
contracts and _ bids. 

Major Arthur A. Jackson. Major Warren G. Davis. and 
Lieutenant John R. Strother followed Lt. Col. Rubenstein in 
the discussion and gave brief talks on subsistence, moton 
parts, and inspection of goods, 

\fter the morning session, representatives of the business 
press were taken on a tour of the warehouse and its facilities 
for inspection, storage and shipping. 

\t noon the visitors were taken to nearby Ft. McPherson. 
where a typical enlisted-man’s lunch was served. The repre- 
sentatives ate in the mess hall with the soldiers, and got 
their food after standing in the mess line. The group was 
transported to the luncheon and back in reconnaissance cars, 
giving a further insight into the life of a soldier. 

\fter lunch the discussion was continued with a talk by 
Lieutenant Clyde Christensen on construction materials. 
Major John F. Winburn discussed procurement planning and 
how the army plans for future needs. 
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THIS IS THE RAW STOCK DRYER FOR MORE 
UNIFORM DRYING AT HIGH RATES OF PRODUCTION 


Illustrated on this page is the new Hunter Duplex 
Raw Stock Dryer. 

Installed and running in plants handling such 
diversified raw materials as jute, cotton linters 
and staple, rags, hair, scoured and dyed wools, 
it is setting new productive highs with a new uni- 
formity of drying. For example: 

As stock passes along the apron, it is turned 
over at a predetermined point by uniquely con- 
trolled airstreams, thus giving a uniformity of 


drying unavailable in other known units. In addi- 
tion, each fan is direct connected to its own 
motor; there are no belts or pulleys. Extended 
surface heaters are used throughout, and alll 
heaters are screened against flying lint. It is 
equipped with special steel plate apron, travel- 
ing wool guards and baffles that accurately 
direct airstreams. There is a size for every ap- 
plication. For complete details and installation 
data, write to 





JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 


e NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Western Representative: E. G. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dirty work that was caused by a water supply 
containing just a fraction too much iron and 


calcium for consistently good results. Colors 
were dull, matching was difficult, and redyes 
were cutting heavily into production schedules 
and profits. .. . Those are conditions that the 
majority of America’s important mills and fin- 
ishers have remedied with a— 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC. 


WATER PURIFICATION 


SYSTEM 


At a cost of usually only a couple of cents per 
thousand gallons of water these highly efficient 
systems assure you of a constant supply of pure, 
100% soft, iron-free water. ... The kind of water 
that means better fabrics, whiter whites, brighter 
colors and the minimum of waste due to water 
impurities. An H. & T. System is a money maker 
from the start. . . . For an impartial survey to 
determine whether or not your water supply is 
detrimental to the quality of your products, write 
us today. There will be no fee, no obligation. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC. 


WATER PURIFICATION PLANTS DESIGNED 
INSTALLED and GUARANTEED 


CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 
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‘It's Up to Government” 


C. T. Murchison says sane action on priorities 
and learners is essential 


FURTHER EXPANSION of the current record breaking output 
of cotton textiles is dependent on the granting of priorities 
for much needed additional equipment, the relaxation of 
rulings governing the employment of learners, and more 
effective cooperation on the part of Government agencies 
charged with the task of obtaining equipment and supplies 
for defense purposes, Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute. told the Young Men’s Board 
of Trade at its meeting Sept. 30. 

Defense requirements with their emphasis on heavy prod- 
ucts such as ducks, osnaburgs, drills and twills and coarse 
yarns have so altered the character of cotton goods output 
that many mills now find themselves without enough pre- 
paratory equipment to feed their spindles and looms. Dr. 
Murchison stated that recent estimates show that 1.000 new 
carding machines, with complementary equipment such as 
motors and drawing-in frames, are required to correct this 
unbalanced condition and place the industry in a_ position 
where it can satisfactorily carry the burdens placed upon it 
by the rearmament program. 

The building of all this necessary textile machinery, 
he said, would require a relaxation of the mandatory all- over 
priority on the distribution of steel. He added that some mills 
have managed to balance output by running their carding 
machinery 144 hours a week but that many are unable to 
follow suit because of the lack of skilled help. 

The inability of the industry to obtain from Government 
agencies some estimates as to defense requirements over a 
substantial period of time is proving a real handicap to mills 
striving to adjust production schedules to satisfy these 
demands, he added. 

Dr. Murchison also said that all efforts to obtain from 
\rmy. Navy and Treasury Procurement officials any estimates 
as to what will be required of the industry over the next few 
months have failed to yield results and that mills for the 
most part have no idea as to what is expected of them. In 
many instances, he said, the quantities sought by various 
Government agencies are not made known until the invita- 
tions to bid are publicly announced. 

“It is not right.” he said, “to expect mills producing a 
type of fabric that is profitable to give it up and readjust 
production at great expense, forget their customers and 
embark on the quest for Government business when there 
is no way of knowing just how long the demand for the 
particular fabric they are expected to make for defense pur- 
poses will last or how much of the cloth the Government 
intends to buy. Right now, for instance, we do not know 
whether the Army Engineering Corps neecs ten million or 
one hundred million cotton sandbags.” 

Dr. Murchison also scored the Department of Justice for 
prohibiting any form of voluntary or concerted action on the 
part of industry to meet the needs of the emergency. In 
many cases, he said, such action may be needful but, never- 
theless, industry is not permitted to take it. 

“The Government.” he added, “is consistently pleading 
with industry to cooperate with it and then proceeds to put 
all sorts of impediments in its way.” 

Taking up current conditions in cotton cloth markets, Dr. 
Murchison said that the so-called scarcity of cotton goods 
was more apparent than real. The present situation, he said, 
was created by the desire of buyers to operate further into 
the future than is generally customary with the result that 
mills find that they have sold up their production for 13 to 14 
weeks ahead. 








WHITNEY PRODUCTS 


Roller Chain & Sprockets, Silent Chain & 

Sprockets, Conveyor Chain & Sprockets, Roller 

Chain Flexible Couplings, Automatic Load 

Limiting Sprockets, Automatic Drive Ten- 

sioners, eaten’ Type Machine Keys and 
Lutters, 
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Whitney Roller and Silent Chains keep textile machines running at 
top capacity under the most strenuous operating conditions .. . at 
constant speeds which means uniform quality of production. For 
into every Whitney Chain has gone the advanced design, metallurgy, 
and precision manufacturing which combine to assure positive power 
transmission, with extra long life per chain. That’s why it pays 
more than 20 textile machine builders to specify Whitney, and why 
it will pay you, too, to specify Whitney Chain Drives for all your 
new and present machines. 


THE WHITNEY CHAIN & MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The 


STARCHES | 
You Need 


for E very 
Textile Purpose 


Pearl Corn Starch 


o 
¢ Thin-Boiling Corn Starches 
(all fluidities ) 
¢ Corn Dextrines 
(white and yellow types) 
¢ Corn Gums 
(for printing and finishing) 

» Fiberjel “V” 

(tor Filament Viscose Sizing ) 
» Fiberjel “SR” 


(for Spun Rayon Sizing ) 


Our Textile Chemists can help you obtain 
the results you want. Their services are 


your disposal 


MarTionAl STARCH 
PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Priorities: The Answers 


(Continued from page 68) 


tion. and it is difficult to differentiate between equipment and 
supplies needed in the manufacture of civilian requirements, 
and direct defense requirements. Numerous industries have 
been certified as being 80% in defense, yet they carry only 
an A-10 rating, and the theory is that if any rating is issued 
the textile industry, it should be lower than A-10. 

What a priority system really does is give the urgent requi- 
sitions first call on scarce stuff, and then let civilians have 
the rest. When and if materials and goods are so scarce that 
there is none for civilians. there will be no need of priorities, 
in the ordinary sense. The Government would simply allo- 
cate the whole batch. If too many preference ratings are 
passed around, you will have something like three boys with 
first. second and third choice of two marbles. 


TO CONTINUE on textile Preference Rating Certificates. if 
Quartermaster or Navy wants stuff for task forces, or some- 
thing special for defense outposts, it may be able to attach 
a rating considerably higher than A-1l-I to the invitation. 
It’s interesting to know that the Textile Division of OPM 
and the Quartermaster have worked out a cooperative 
scheme for their mutual advantage. Military power over 
civilians is not favored in this country, so the job of depriv- 
ing civilians of goods so that the Army and Navy can have 
it. is placed in the hands of civilians. But OPM needs tech- 
nical advice, and help with detail, so there is a priorities 
division in the Quartermaster’s office. This QM_ priority 
office issues preference ratings on routine things. QM_ uses 
Form PD-3. OPM issues all special ratings and uses form 
PD-2. PD-1 is a form application for a preference rating. 
OPM has final authority over all priorities as said before. 
For the same reasons that QM has limited preference au- 
thority. so has the Air Corps, Ordnance Department, Engi- 
neer Corps, ete., and also the Navy’s Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. But, as previously explained, all of these 
military preference authorities are actually coordinated by 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board, which in turn can do 
nothing without the civilian authority of OPM, of which the 
President is boss. This is merely to explain that if you get 
a certificate from the Army or Navy, instead of OPM, on an 
order for Nylon yarn, or balloon cloth, you will know why. 
3. With reference to Project Ratings covering plant expan- 
sions, very few of these have been issued to the textile 
industry. Those few which have been issued were designed 
to increase capacity for bottleneck materials—mainly duck. 
It is almost useless to apply for a priority for a plant expan- 
sion involving new equipment unless you can get the backing 
of the Army, or Navy. This backing is forthcoming only 
when impossible to get the materials from existing sources. 
#. The Defense Supplies Rating Plan has not yet been ex- 
tensively used in the textile industry. As previously ex- 
plained in this article. the plan permits a producer each 
quarter to get an A-10 rating on such percentage of scarce 
materials as his experience in the preceding quarter indi- 
cates he will need for production for defense in the current 
quarter, At present, this plan is available only to producers 
who, sure they can turn material out with the aid of prefer- 
ence ratings, thereby make it available in wholesale and 
warehouse channels. 
3. Industry-Wide Control needs little comment in addition 
to that already made. Some materials are so scarce that 
the Government simply allocates them, without using certifi- 
cates, Included in the list are silk, silk waste, cotton linters. 
Manila fiber and cordage. Probably more will be added. 
When in doubt about anything, write to the Textile Branch. 
OPM. Washington, D. C. 








With the NEW LOVG ARM SINGER 400W 


The new long arm Singer class 400W incorporates all the 
outstanding features of the previous Singer machines of 
this class with the added advantage of more working space 
and greater capacity. 

This long arm Singer will increase production in your 
plant because the exclusive Double Rotary Thread Take-up 
reduces time lost due to thread breakage by successfully 
handling delicate thread at 5000 stitches per minute. 


SENGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


Manufacturing Trade Department 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 


Copyright U.S.A. 1941 by The Singer 


Mar 


RL YCTOBER 





The Singer 400W was skilfully engineered for higher 
speed, easier operation, freedom from breakdown, least 
possible vibration, thread economy, longer life and firm 
accurate stitching. 

Let us prove the efficiency of the 400W class by testing 
these machines in your own plant on your own work. 
There is no cost or obligation. Contact the nearest branch 
of the Singer Manufacturing Trade Department today. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
149 Broadway, New York, New York 


Please send complete information about the new long 
arm Singer 400W to: 


Name 


Street 


a cniccicnicianiianen 





facturing Co. All rights reserved for 


all countries. 
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A 30-second Statement About Alkalies 
That May Put You Years Ahead 
in an Important Phase of Operation 


ALKALIES are not just something 


to be taken for granted—not any more. 


There are new developments in the use of 


alkalies that have an important bearing on 


methods in industry — that 


keep ahead of 


processing your 


affect definitely your ability to 
competition. 

Solvay is in the forefront of this new activity, 
offering a technical service recognized as out- 
standing in the field. 

Solvay technologists have not only done much 
of the research, they are also applying these find- 
ings in textile plants throughout the country. 

We would be glad to give you full details on 
these new alkali developments. 


No obligations 


involved. Write or wire the nearest Solvay office. 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


4ikalies and Chemical Products Manu fact 1 by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


———__—_—_—_———- BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston + Charlotte - Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 
New Orleans - New York + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - Syracuse 
—————————————— Plants Located Aft: —_————_— 

Syracuse, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Baton Rouge, La. Hopewell, Va 


(ala 


George F. Lang was re- 
elected president of the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
turers of America for his 
thirteenth consecutive term at 
the organization’s annual meet- 
ing in Philadelphia Sept. 25. 
Charles Lehmuth is the ad- 
ministrative secretary of the 
group. 

George A. Fenton and 
Stokes F. Burtis, vice-presi- 
dents of the R. K. Laros Silk 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., have 
joined the organization of the 
Duplan Corp., New York, 
which concern has purchased 


a substantial portion of the 
throwing machinery of the 
Laros company. Mr. Fenton 
will be located in Duplan’s 


New York office and Mr. Bur- 
tis will cooperate in mill man- 
agement. Mr. Fenton is _ presi- 
dent of the Throwsters’ Re- 
search Institute. 


Henry Bromley, Jr. of 
North American Lace Co., 
Philadelphia, has succeeded 
Hugo N. Schloss of Liberty 
Lace & Netting Works, as 
president of the American Lace 
Manufacturers Association. 

Allyn B. MelIntire,  vice- 
president of Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Boston, has been appointed 
to represent the textile indus- 
try in the office of N. A. Me- 
Kenna, chief of the pulp and 
paper section of the OPM, 
Washington, in servicing tex- 
tile manufacturers with paper 
products used in packaging 
textiles. 


Robert C. Kelley has re- 
signed as purchasing agent of 
Converse Rubber Co. and of 
Hodgman Rubber Co. and as 
chairman of the textile com- 
mittee of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents. He 


has been named director of 
purchases for Basic Magne- 
sium, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


B. B. Blackwelder, presi- 
dent of A. A. Shuford Mill 
Co., Hickory, N. C., and Gran- 
ite Falls (N. C.) Mfg. Co., 
for some years, has resigned to 
devote his full time to the 
newly organized Quaker 
Meadow Mills, Hildebran, if is 

W. R. Williams has been 
elected president and treasurer 
of Sanford (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, succeeding E, M. Un- 
derwood, Sr., Sanford, who 
has retired. 


Clarence B. Asay, Delanco, 
N. J., has resigned as repre- 
sentative of Grove Silk Co., 
Scranton, Pa. Mr. Asay cov- 
ered New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and northern Virginia _ terri- 
tories for Grove during the 
last four years. 
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Prof. Russell L. Brown 
has been elected head of the 
Wool Yarn Department at 
Lowell (Mass.) Textile Insti- 
tute to succeed Prof. Edgar 
Harrison’ Barker, _ retired. 
Professor Brown is a graduate 
of Lowell, class of 1921. He has 
had mill experience with Chel- 
sea Fiber Mills, with Burling- 
ton Mills of American Woolen 
Co., and with Franklin Mills 
of M. T. Stevens & Sons Co. 
as assistant superintendent. In 
1929 he joined Lowell Textile 
Institute as assistant professor 
in charge of woolen yarns and 
reworked fiber. 


R. L. Stowe, Sr., W. J. 
Pharr, and Daniel J. Stowe. 
executives of the Stowe Mills. 
Inc., McAdenville, N. C.. were 
hosts recently at a_ banquet 
at the Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N. C., given for the com- 
pany’s superintendents, over- 
seers, section men, and mechan- 
ics. 

E. A. Pumphrey, selling 
agent of Elmira (N. Y.) Knit- 
ting Mills, has been named 
vice-president of that company 
in charge of sales. 

Alfred Dunson has _ been 
named president of the Dunson 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., succeed- 
ing the late Sanford Dunson. 
Albert G. Dunson, superinten- 
dent of the mills, has been 
elected vice-president, succeed- 
ing Richard Hutchinson, re- 
tired, and Walter Morton has 
been named secretary-treasurer 
of the mills. 

Albert Carpenter, owner 
of Carpenter Hosiery Mills, 
Wytheville, Va., and manager 
of production and sales for 
Rutledge (Tenn.) Hosiery Mill 
Co., has become member of 
the firm of Harry C. Belber 
Co., New York hosiery sales 
agents. 


Lessing J. Rosenwald. 
head of the OPM silk substi- 
tution section, has been ap- 
pointed director of a new De- 
fense Conservation Bureau, to 
direct nationwide waste collec- 
tion campaigns and_ initiate 
simplification measures to con- 
serve materials. 


Girdler Matlack has _be- 
come director of recreation for 
the Lanett (Ala.) mills of the 
West Point Mfg. Co. 


Louis Van Tilburg, for- 
merly with United Dye Works, 
is now representing the screen 
dyeing department of the Hell- 
wig Silk Dyeing Co., in Pater- 


son and New York. 


James A. Ferguson, for 
the Jast sixteen months assist- 
ant to the superintendent o} 
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IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
FOR AMERICA’S VITAL NEEDS 


Our insistence on the consistent improvement of the 
products we supply is an important asset to Industry 
today. It means that available supplies of these 
chemicals are doing their work better than ever before. 
It means that our practical knowledge of how to pro- 





duce—and use them—is more than ever helpful to 
manufacturers who look to Columbia for their basic 
chemical needs. 





ESSENTIAL SODA ASH e CAUSTIC SODA ¢ SODIUM BICARBONATE ¢ LIQUID CHLORINE 
INDUSTRIAL  SILENE ¢ CALCIUM CHLORIDE * SODA BRIQUETTES #® MODIFIED SODAS 


CHEMICALS caustic ASH «© PHOSFLAKE «© CALCENE © CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Columbia Chemical Division 
| “en eines anes | 


Chicago « Boston « St. Louis + Pittsburgh « Cincinnati » Cleveland * Minneapolis » Philadelphia * Charlotte 
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WORLD'S GREATEST 


critical industrial undertaking in all history 


besides. 


Industry is finding that 
have top quality 


“Uncle” 


is an exacting buyer 
everything must meet rigid specifications, and 


he wants day-before-yesterday deliveries, 


That makes stern demands on the testng laboratories of textile 


concerns everywhere. Thanks to Atlas Fade-Ometer and Launder- 


Uncle Sam is rapidly becoming in- 
dustry’s chief customer as America 
forges ahead in the biggest, 
producing munitions, 
defense materials, and supplies for ourselves and half the world 


Ometer, they are coming through with flying colors. 


Giving dependable, reproducible tests for sunfastness and wash- 
ablity right in the laboratory, these accellerated testing machines 
meet the demands of this emergency. 
accepted by, or mentioned in many standards of government and 
scientific bodies. 
before have recently been made available. 
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Models for 


faster 


Atlas Ometer tests are 


determinations 


Phone, wire, or write for complete details today. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


395 W. Superior Street 





ERE’S an inexpensive, practical 

mo'sture tester that accurately 
and rapidly determines’ moisture 
Assures tremendous savings 
in processing time, reductions of 
rejections and improvements of prod 
uct quality. Has universal motor- 
driven fan mounted on cast alumi 
num frame. Sample pan is easily 
inserted or removed. Portable. Used 
by many of the largest te'tile plants. 


content. 


Send TODAY for full information 
HARRY W. DIETERT CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


9330 H Rosclawn Ave. 





Chicago, Ill. 


PY) DIETERT 


fae MOISTURE TELLER 


for Rapid, Accurate 


MOISTURE CONTROL 


MANY USES: 


Raw Stock 


Cotton 
Wool 
Silk 
Rayon 


Stock in Process 


Carding 
Drawing 
Roving 
Spinning 
Yarn Buyers 
Weaving 
Knitting 
Finishers 

Piece Goods 







most 


he must 


than ever 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


weaving at Pelzer Mills. has 
resigned to accept a_ similar 
position with Riverside & Dan 


River Mills, 


Percy S. 


Danville, Va. 
Howe, Jr. has 


been elected president of the 
American Thread Co. and E, 
M. Phillipi has been made 


chairman of the board. Mr. 
Howe joined thte Americar 
Thread four years ago as vice- 
president after a period of 
some years as vice-president of 
Suncook Mills. He was at one 
time president of the National 
Rayon Weavers Association. 
Ralph W. Conant, 
dent Emery & 


presi- 
Conant Co., 





Eoston wool house, has been 
appointed chairman of the tex- 
tile, wool and leather division 
in the 1941 Salvation Army ap- 
peal for $200,000. Mr. Conant 
will be serving his third year 
as chairman of the wool divi- 
sion. 


Miss Helen M. Daggett, 
for the last six years decorating 
consultant with Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Co., New York, has 
resigned and is resuming ac- 
tivities in her own business of 
decorating and sales promotion 
(which she conducted for more 
than five years before joining 
Bigelow-Sanford). 





Textile Men in Armed Services 





Max G. Jok 
Max G. Johl, president 
and general manager of Max 
Pollack & Co., Groton, Conn.. 


has been called into active serv- 
ice as first lieutenant in U. S. 
Army. He is administrative 
olicer at the Base Hospital, 


Army Airheld, Windsor Locks, 
Conn. Walter Lowell, also of 
Max Pollack & Co., superin- 


tendent of dyeing, has been 
appointed first lieutenant in the 


Connecticut National Guard 
and assigned to duty in the 
Chemical Warfare Service. 


Edward H. O’Hara of Nor- 
wich (N. Y.)) Knitting Co.. 
has been commissioned an en- 
sign in the Navy and is at 


present stationed at the Navy 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 

ie J. Ball. son of H. (). 
Ball, treasurer of Pepperton 


Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga., has 
called to active duty as 
first lieutenant in the U. S. 
Q. VM. C. Depot, Washington, 
1: x: 


Rodney B. Graham, tex 
tile chemist for the Johnson 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.. 
is now first lieutenant of in- 
fantry in the U. S.. Army 
R. serve having just 
been promoted to this position. 


been 


Corps, 


Edmund F. Correia, grad 
uate of the New Bedford Tex 
tile School, has been appointed 


engineering aide in 
Chief of Ord 
D. f. Pre 
associated 


assistant 
the office of the 
nance, Washington, 
viously had been 
with the Soule Mill. 

Joe Goodman, formerly 
with Federated Textiles in 
Philadelphia is now a lieuten 
ant in the Army and has re- 
cently transferred to the 
Philippine Islands. 

Ed Atkins, of Deering, Mil 
liken & Co., New York. N. Y.. 
who is a first lieutenant in the 
Army Reserves, has been called 
into active service. 

Warren McKenna of Well- 
ington Sears Co.. New York is 
now with the Coast Guard in 
the New York Harbor Patrol. 
John Wulfman, also of Well- 
ington Sears is in the Navy 
stationed at the Naval Air 
Ground School, Pensacola, Fla. 
Nelson Knapp is with the 
Marine Corps at Paris Island, 
S. C. and Maleolm Mobray 
is in the Army at Camp Upton, 
i. 

Charles H. Burch is now 
first lieutenant in Signal Corps 
at Camp Jackson, Columbia, 


been 


Ss. C. He had until recently 
represented Curtis Lighting, 


Atlanta. 


Ine., at 





Chas. H. Burch 
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ES, sir! Staley’s Textile Starches 
have been here all the time. Never 
in the modern history of textiles has it 











been impossible to obtain Staley’s Mill 
Corn Starches. 


Staley’s manufacture a complete line of 





thick and thin boiling corn starches—a 
product for every textile mill use. These 
mill starches have been developed by 

| skilled chemists. They are produced 
THERE'S A Reason under strict chemical control from the 
Staley’s put their starch development on a scientific buying of native corn to the finished 


basis. 100% laboratory control is an important factor in : . 3 
the uniform quality and dependability of Staley’s starches. product. Write for information now. 


& « 





A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


PANN RE PHILADELPHIA DALLAS NEW YORK 
Sali el A ae SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO [Oh 3 fe) 
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Simplified 
DESIGN 
Flexible 
POWER 
Better 
EVAPORATION 


More sensitive 


CONTROL 


Experienced textile men who 
know the merits of previous 
models of Southworth Humid- 
ifiers will find improvements 
in Model D that make it even 
more reliable and efficient. 


Extreme sensitivity of control, 
and an “airplane propeller” 
type fan for greater evapora- 
tion, are two outstanding fea- 


tures. 


SOUTHWOPTH 


el eb as 











a 


MODEL D 


SU 


Da 





WRITE 


FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


for completely descriptive 
Bulletin. Please allow us 
to suggest the correct an- 
swers to your humidifica- 
tion problems... a serv- 
ice to you without obli- 
gation. 


THE SOUTHWORTH 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Portiand, Maine, U. S. A. 





ALLEN 


HOLLOW Hex Socket SCREWS 


These specially- developed ALLEN Hollow Screws will 
cut your losses from pulled threads. Heads set perfectly 
flush with machine surfaces. No sharp edges to catch 
fabrics; screws are chamfered at the point, outside 
edge of head and top edge of socket. No slots to 
burr and pull threads; the internally operated hex 
key sets the screw easily, quickly and tightly without 


slippage. 


Send specifications of diameter, length and thread or 
submit actual samples of screws you are now using, 
We will supply Allen samples developed for your 


particular application. 





ay 


THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Edward H. Suessmuth, 
Jr., assistant production man- 
ager of Shelton Looms for the 
last several years, has been ap- 
pointed resident manager in 
charge of production, of Caro- 
mount and Wilson Divisions of 
Shelton Looms, at Rocky 
Mount and Wilson, N. C. 
Ralph Sturtevant, in charge 
of all warping and 
quilling in the Caromount 
Division, similar ad- 
ditional duties in the Wilson 
Division. Gordon Floe will be 
in charge of converting in the 
new addition to Caromount at 


Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Walter Dutton 
secretary of 
change. Inc.., 
Sept. 30. He 
tary 


we aving, 


assumes 


retired as 
Commodity Ex- 
New York, on 
has been secre- 
of the exchange since it 
1933. 


Walter F. Kraemer, super- 


was founded on May 1, 


intendent of Pendleton Mfg. 
Co., LaFrance, S. C., since 


April, 1939, has been promoted 
to works manager in charge of 
all operations. Karl H. Es- 
pieg, superintendent of plush 
operations in Philadelphia, has 
been transferred to the south- 
ern plant and will act in the 
same capacity. John Buchert 
is transferred from the Phila- 
delphia plant and will assume 
the position as chemist. 


W. L. Davis, Reidsville, 
N. C., production manager of 


Edna Mills Corp. for a num- 
ber of years, resigned Sept. 21, 
to become with the 
production department of Car- 
ter Fabrics Corp., Greensboro, 
N. C,,. 40.do special research 
work. He was succeeded at 
Reidsville by J. D. Cassada, 
for some time with Hartsville 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


connected 


Gustave Lamarche _ has 
been elected secretary of the 
trustees of the New Bedford 
Textile School. New Bedford, 
Mass. 


William C. Fitts, 
tary-treasurer of Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush Co., Florence, 
Mass., since 1929, has re- 
signed to accept a position as 
treasurer, controller and 
retary of the Flax Processing 
& Linen Co. of Greystone, R. I. 

Miss Eleanor Downes, 
formerly connected with B. F. 
Dewees, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed local publicity rep- 
resentative for American Vis- 
cose Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Following a brief training 
period in New York, she will 
inaugurate a special educational 
and promotional program in 
behalf of Crown Tested 
fabrics for retail stores in the 
Marcus Hook territory. 

The North Carolina 
Board of Vocational 
tion elected the 
a Board of 


secre- 


sec- 


rayon 


State 
Educa- 
following as 
Trustees for the 
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proposed Textile Institute 
which will be built in Gaston 
County, N. C.: O. M. Mull, 
Shelby, N. C.; F. B. Bunch, 
Statesville, N. C.: C. A. Rudi- 
sill, Cherryville, N. C.; J. B. 
Vogler, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Chas. A. Cannon, Kannapolis, 
N. C.; Prof. Frank Jackson, 
Davidson College, Davidson. 
N. C.; Prof. T. E. Brown, 
who is director of vocational 
education. 


Dr. Alexander Dorner has 
resigned as curator of the mu- 
seum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design in Providence. 
He came to this country from 
Germany approximately three 
years ago. 

Joseph Love, formerly with 
Blackinton (Mass.) Woolen 
Co., is now in charge of the 
former Tiffany Worsted Mill at 
Webster, Mass., which has been 
purchased by the Lawrence 
Blanket Co. of Worcester and 
Wilsonville, Conn. 

E. H. Wilkins, Greensboro. 
N. €.. of Burlington Mills 
Corp., at a meeting Sept. 18 
at Leaksville, N. C., was elected 
president of the Central Pied- 


mont Safety Council. 
Alex W. Bell has been 
made assistant superintendent 


of Werthan Bag Corp., Nash 
ville, Tenn. He formerly held 
the same position at Anniston 
(Ala.) Mfg. Co. 


E. D. Newton, formerly of 
the Springs Cotton Mills, Ker- 
shaw, S. C., is the new super- 
intendent of Rock Hill (S. C.) 
plant of Highland Park Mfg. 
J. J. Love, 
who resigned to accept a simi- 
lar position with the Ware 
Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 

C. Weston Taylor, super- 
intendent of Sellers Mfg. Co., 
Saxapahaw, N. C., has re- 
signed to accept a similar posi- 
tion with Lakedale Mills, Fay 
etteville, N.C. 


atc succeeding 


R. H. Hope has _ become 
superintendent of Jackson 
Mills. Wellford, S. C., succeed- 


ing A. G. Jordan, resigned. 


Dr. W. G. Sink, chemist 


for Cannon Mills Co., Kan- 
napolis, N. C., has resigned 


and has become associate pro- 
chemistry at The 
Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 


fessor of 


James A. Ferguson, for- 
merly assistant superintendent 
of weaving at Pelzer (S. C.) 
Mills, has jointed Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va.. in a similar 
tive capacity. 


execu- 


W. H. Taylor, superintend- 
ent of the Lower Unit of Pel- 
zer (S. C.) Mill, has resigned 
to accept the position of super- 
intendent of Merrimack Mfg. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


A. B. 


Co., 


Brown, formerly of 
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A 
DYEHOUSE 
PROBLEM 
THAT 
STARTED 
HERE 





Again NATIONAL TECHNICAL SERVICE pioneers with 
the development of delustered acetate formulas that 
ensure satisfactory fastness to gas fading. All popular 
1941 Fall Shades are included. Selected special shades will 


also be matched by our nearest branch upon receipt of your 
specimen swatch with sample of desired shade. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON .. . . 150 Causeway St. SANFRANCISCO. . 517 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS Masonic Temple Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE . . 15 Westminster St. CHARLOTTE . . 201-203 W. First St. CHATTANOOGA . . . James Bldg. 
CHICAGO... . 357 W. Erie St. | GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bldg. § PORTLAND, ORE. . 730 West Burnside 
PHILADELPHIA . 200-204S.FrontSt. ATLANTA . . . . 140 Peachtree St. TORONTO 137-145 Wellington St., W. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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ECONOMICAL to INSTALL 
and OPERATE 


RIHCO Type B Atomizer 


F the present atomizers in your mill are 

giving you only half the needed 
capacity you can get all that is needed 
by replacing ordinary atomizers with 
RIHCO. New means of atomization per- 
mit smaller compressors and eliminate 
half the former cost for operation. 


Let a RIHCO engineer give you more 
details about the type B atomizer—how 
it is different. 


R. |. Humidifier & Vent Co. 


Humidifiers Since 1912 
99 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Aldrich Machine Works V. L. Sanderson, 1710 Walnut St. 
Greenwood, S. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Faster Skein Reeling plus Savings 


with FIDELITY TWIN-UNIT SYSTEM 


Five Outstanding Advantages: 
1. Easier, lighter work for operator—no high lifting. 
Greater output per hour—30 to 50 seconds doffing 
and clipping cycle. 
3. Close control of skein weight and yardage. 
4. Greater flexibility for changes in production, dye 
lots, yarns, etc. 


5. Space saving—up to 50% less floor area. 


ho 


These five and ten more 
odvantages described in 
Bulletin 3909 on FIDELITY 
Skein Reeling Machines. 
Write for it. 


OTHER FIDELITY 
MACHINES 


Te tr toa) 
Backwinders 
Circular Knitting 
Machines 
Cylinders and Dials 
5-Color Yarn Selector 
& Knot Tyer 
Fringe & Tosse! Machines 
Giant Package Winders 
Rasche!l Machines 
al) tay 
Wire Covering Machines 
Belt Loop Cutters 
Pocket Folding Machines 
Special Machines 
CPi tt ea me | 


FIDELITY MACH 


INE CO. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 
Belmont, N. C., has become 
night overseer of carding and 
spinning at Southern Mills, 
Inc., Lincolnton, N. C. 


Moses Macia, recent gradu- 


ate of New Bedford (Mass.) 
Textile School, is now with 
Deering, Milliken & Co., New 
York. This corrects an er- 


roneous statement in this col- 


month. 
Blackmon, for the 
years manager of the 
Pelzer (S. C.) Mills, has re- 
signed effective Nov. 1. He 
is succeeded by i. A, Savage. 
E. B. Blackstock has been 
appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of Mills No. 1 and No. 2 
of Granite Falls (N. C.) Mfg. 
Co. He was promoted to this 
position. 


umn last 
i 
last 11 


Howard Grimes, formerly 
of Opp, Ala., has become over- 
seer of spinning at Bama Cot- 
ton Mills, Enterprise, Ala. 

Osear Hale, who has been 
overseer of twisting at West 
Point Mfg. Co., Langdale, Ala., 
unit, has been appointed over- 
seer of spinning also, in addi- 
tion to his other duties. 

T. C. Giles, formerly of 
Graniteville, S. C., has become 
superintendent of Exposition 
Cotton Mills, LaFayette, Ga. 

Lewis N. now 
assistant to 


Peeler is 
the 
finishing, twisting, winding and 
spooling of Irene Mill, Taylors- 
ville, N. C. 

W. B. Phillips, formerly 
overseer of spinning at West 
Point Mfg. Co., Langdale. Ala., 
has accepted the position of 
overseer of spinning at Dun- 
son Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


overseer of 


Ti. Griffin, formerly loom 
fixer at Micolas Cotton Mills, 
Opp, Ala., has been promoted 
to overseer of weaving. 

R. V. Revels, formerly 
superintendent of Aragon Mills. 
Rock Hill, s a who resigned 
some months ago, has accepted 
the position of superintendent 
of Mansfield and Jennings Cot- 
ton Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 

Denny Mayberry, 
hand in twisting at rene Mills, 
Taylorsville, N. C., has been 
promoted to assistant to the 
overseer of spinning. 

W. H. Smith, formerly 
superintendent of Dover Mill 
Co., Shelby, N. C., has resigned 
and will establish a small yarn 
mill at Lincolnton, N. C. 

Otis Davis, formerly of 
Kosciusko, Miss., has become 
superintendent of the mechan- 
ical department of Micolas Cot- 
ton Mill, Opp, Ala. 

Worth Camel has resigned 
as research engineer of United 


second- 


States Rubber Products, Inc., 
Hogansville, Ga., and is now 
instructor in yarn manufac- 


ture, testing and cotton class- 





ing in the Textile Engineering 
Department of Texas Tech- 
nological School,’ Lubbock, Tex. 

Chris. Augustynowiez has 
been appointed head dyer at 
Valley Silk Dyeing & Finish- 
ing Co. Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 

K. S. Stroud, formerly of 
Spartanburg, S. C., has become 
overseer of weaving at Jack- 
son Mills, Wellford, S. C. 

J. P. Bagwell, overseer of 
the cloth room of Monaghan 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., for 
many years, has resigned and 


become overseer of the cloth 
room of American Spinning 
Co., division of the Florence 


Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Olaf Roach, formerly of 
Lowell, N. C., has become su- 
perintendent of Langley (5. 
C.) Mill. 

C. G. Jones, formerly su- 
perintendent of Mallison Braid- 
ed Cord Co., Athens, Ga., has 
resigned to become superin- 
tendent of Fickett Cotton Mills, 
Whitehall, 


Maurice McQuinn has re- 
signed his position with A. D. 
Julliard Co., Aragon, Ga., and 
become superintendent of Luey 
Mills, Marietta, 

P. E. Gillespie has been 
promoted to overseer of weav- 
ing at Union-Buffalo Mills Co., 


Union, S. C. 


Ga. 


Ga. 


Walter Jones has become a 
accountant at West Point 
Mig. Co., Lanett, Ala. 

J. W. Reynolds has been 
promoted to night overseer of 
spinning at No. 2 unit of Jef- 
ferson Mills, Crawford, Ga. 


J. M. Neal has become su- 
perintendent of Sellers Mfg. 
Co., Saxapahaw, N. C, 

C. W. Odom has become 
office manager of St. Pauls (N. 
C.) Rayon Mills. 

J. A. McLean has been ap- 
pointed office manager at Puri- 
tan Weaving Mills, Fayetteville, 
N. C. 

Ernest 


come 


cost 


Shumake has _ be- 
general overseer of the 
departments at night at Fiekett 
Cotton Mill, Whitehall, Ga. He 
was formerly overseer of spin- 
ning and twisting at Georgia 
Duck & Cordage Mill, Scott- 
dale, Ga. 

W. D. Pope of Gastonia, 
N. C., is now superintendent of 
Dalnoca Mills, Dallas, N. C., a 


new mill. 


Norman G. Glattfelter has 
become manager of Elberton 
(Ga.) Silk Mills, formerly Sea- 
board Silk Mills. 


W. H. Conner, formerly 
with the Gastonia (N. C.) 
Combed Yarn Mills, has be- 


come general overseer of spin- 
ning, twisting and winding at 
Virginia Mills, Inc., Swepson- 
ville, N.C, 
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Latex COAGULATES if you leave 
it in the sun. But Nature is flighty— 
and slow. So the natives on rubber 
plantations shorten the process to 2 
hours—simply by adding formic acid. 
And they produce a_ light-colored 
rubber, with high resistance to aging. 
That makes them chemists—even if all 
they know is this: how to use formic 
acid to make one product better. 


More versatile chemists value formic 
acid as a fundamental tool which has 
scores of uses . . . a tool which 
helps them, just as it helps jungle 
chemists, to better their products. For 
example, in the textile field, formic acid 
is almost indispensable. It permits 
results not obtainable with other acids. 
Formic acid is a volatile organic acid 
which dissociates well. It has a low 
molecular weight (46) and is free from 
sulfates and chlorides. 


It produces more brilliant colors free 
from streaky or cloudy effects and 
gives level colors even in cross dyeing. 





It improves fastness, lessens crocking 
and is a good neutralizer for sulfur dyes. 
It will not tender delicate fabrics. 


Whether you use Formic acid or other 
processing chemicals it will pay you to 
take advantage of the experience of the 
du Pont Technical Service man. He 
can often suggest the use of du Pont 
chemicals in ways that will save you 
money, give you better results, or speed 
up operations. 


Il. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


arya sa fete eee atl . WILMINGTON, DELAWARE dace i 


Atlanta « Birmingham « Boston + Charlotte + Chi¢ago + Cincinnati+ Cleveland + Detroit» Los Angeles + Milwaukee 
New Haven « New Orleans « New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh » Rensselaer + San Francisco » St. Louis + St. Paul 
Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD., General Chemicals Division, Montreal and Toronto 
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“BEAM BLOWING” 
ISN'T NECESSARY! 


Most mills using Sulphur Colors expect high 
losses due to blowouts. That expensive nuisance 
can be greatly reduced or completely eliminated 


~STANZOLENE 


This new formula usually works wonders wher- 
ever given a trial—a fact attested to by letters 
of praise from several important beam dyers who 
formerly suffered losses up to 50%... . Write 
us for complete details and a working sample to 
prove our claims in your own dye house. 


OTHER HIGH GRADE 
“STANDARD” PRODUCTS 
Stanso Palm Oil Curd Soap, Etc. 


aliens 


Woonsocket, R./ 
G. TANGUAY 
281 HARRIS AVE. 







Charlotte, N.C 
CATO M. LITTLETON 
426 PARK TERRACE 


205 South 2nd. St. 
Camden, N. J. 





DANDUX 
AMERICA'S Quality CANVAS 
BASKETS, HAMPERS& TRUCKS 


The Dandux line includes Baskets, Hampers and Trucks for all pur- 


poses—for facilitating production, material handling and shipping pur- 





poses in Cotton, Woolen, Silk, Rayon, Hosiery and Knitting Mills; in | 


fact, in all industries. 
is a Dandux product to better serve you, and remember—the Dandux 
line is the acknowledged quality line. 


Extra heavy weight duck bodies, spring steel frames specially processed 
to insure flexibility, durable flat strip steel bottoms, finest hardwood 
runners and craftsmanlike construction thruout assure you of longer, 
more satisfactory service from Dandux Baskets! 


Regardless of your basket requirements, there | 


Write today for your copy of our latest illustrated catalog TW-l—and | 


the next time you buy Baskets, Hampers or Trucks, specify Dandux. 


UL. R. DANIELS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 


101 CROSBY ST., NEW YORK 


BOSTON - BUFFALO - CHICAGO .- 
DETROIT - HARTFORD - MILWAUKEE - 


PHILADELPHIA -- PITTSBURGH - ALBERTON, MD. 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


J. F. Whorton has resigned 
of 


as overseer twisting at 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


V. M. Abernathy, formerly 
of Avondale (N. C.) Mills, has 
become superintendent of the 
mechanical department of Alex- 
ander Mfg. Co., Forest City, 
eae 

J. W. Godfrey, formerly of 
Gaffney, S. C., hds become over- 
seer of carding at Phenix Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Roy Martin, who was for- 





Union, S. C., unit of the same 
company and promoted to sec- 
ond hand in weaving. 

Saul 
been 


Peterzell, who has 
connected with Jackson 
County Mills, Pascagoula, 
Miss., has been promoted to 
superintendent, and will have 


charge of the knitting, cut- 
ting. operating and _ finishing 
departments. 

Cc. G. Bramlett, Jr., has 


accepted the position of cost 

accountant at Avondale Mills, 

Alexander City, Ala., unit. 
W. G. Grant, has become 


office manager of Ranlo (N.C.), 
Mfg. Co. 





Obituary 


merly loom fixer at Union- 
Buffalo Mills, Buffalo, S. C., 
has been transferred to the 

John Appleton Mande- 


ville, 59, president of Mande- 
ville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., died 
Oct. 5. He served in the Navy 
for five years after leaving An- 
napolis. He was at one time 
president of Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia. 

W. R. C. Smth, 69, founder 
and chairman of W. R. C. 
Smith Publishing Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., died Oct. 7. Early in his 
career he was associated with 
the McGraw Publishing Co. of 
New York. He went to Atlanta 
in 1906 and started a group 
of business periodicals which 


now include the _ following: 
Cotton, Southern Hardware, 
Southern Automotive Journal, 


Electrical South, and Southern 
Power & Industry. 


John Lewis Coon, 63, 
owner of Atkinson, Haserick & 
Co., Boston importers of textile 
machinery and Egyptian cotton, 
died at his home in Waketield, 
Mass., Oct. 5. 


Albert S. Howe, 68, presi- 
dent of Wuskanut Mills, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., and of Roxbury 
Carpet Co., Boston. died m 
Boston Sept. 29. 


Newton H. Thomas, 64. 
Gastonia, N. C., traveling rep- 
resentative for Victor Ring 


Traveler Co. in that area, died 


there Sept. 29. 
Harry Williams, 69, 1 
tired cotton goods merchant. 


died at his home in Plainfield. 
N. J. Sept. 8. Mr. Williams be- 


gan his business career as a 
young man with the firm of 


\. G. Hyde & Sons, New York. 
He was later member of the 
firm of Coriell-Williams Co. 
During the world war he was 
assistant chief in the cotton 
goods section of the procure- 
ment branch of the Army Q.M. 


From 1923 to 1929, when he 
retired, he operated a cotton 
converting department for 
Pacific Mills. 
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Arthur G. Gordon, 70, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Gordon 
Bros.. Hazardville, Conn., died 
recently. 

John C. Thorne, 68, vice- 
president of Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Durham, N. C., and asso- 


ciated with numerous’ other 
business enterprises in New 
York and the South, died in 


New York Sept. 17. 

George Pierce Hammett, 
69, for many years secretary 
and assistant treasurer of Orr 
Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., 
but forced to retire from his 
textile duties due to ill health, 
died Sept. 7. 

James M. Gamble, 45, pur- 


chasing agent for Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn., and with that 


concern for 26 years, died last 
month. He had served as presi- 
dent of the Chattanooga chap- 
ter of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. 

Earl E. Mowry, 63, former 
vice-president of J. & P. Coats 
(R.1.) Ine., died at his home 
in Arnolds Mills, Cumberland, 
R. I., on Sept. 5. He was con- 
nected with the Coats organi- 


zation 37 vears, retiring in 
1931. 
Roy Berry, 71, vice-presi- 


dent and secretary-treasurer of 
Rome (Ga.) Hosiery Mills and 
Berryton Mills, died at Rome 
recently. 

Harry L. Willis, 63, repre- 
sentative of Union Special Ma- 
chine Co. in the Cincinnati 
territory, died at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. last month. He had 
been with the Union Special 
since 1911, and had seven 
patents associated with sewing 
machines and sewing methods 
to his credit. 

Wallace M. Smith, form- 
erly associated with Highland 
Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
and also Camperdown Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., and more re- 
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a: 
SELECT YOUR CHEMICALS FROM THIS LIS 


Acetic Acid * Disodium Phosphate ° Epsom Salt 
Glauber's Salt . Hydrofluoric Acid 
wn Acid °* Sodium Bifluoride, Sodium 
Bisulfite, Anhydrous Sodium Hyposulfite 
Sodium Metasilicate . Sodium Silicate 
Sulfuric Acid ° Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 


Crystals . Trisodium Phosphate 
Tin Crys 


DIVISION 
GENERAL CHEMICAL TECHNICAL SERVICE 


€ j 
by as aff of technical y 

5 e € t 

This division 1s mann od 







trained men conversant with rt of 
chemicals in the Textile wenn 
Inquiries for ee = ss 
prompt attention—and w = ~- : , 
able, a representative — ee 
signed to work on the problem 


plant. 
the customer in his own | 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 





Leaves are Falling 
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GET READY FOR PRODUCTION 
OF SPRING TEXTILES WITH 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
QUALITY CHEMICALS 


Halloween ... cold clear nights 


and brisk fall weather are 


GO” signs for production of Spring textiles 
Whatever your needs . . . fill them now with 
General Chemical Acids, Detergents, Antichlors 


Bleach Stabilizers and Mordants 


For many years an outstanding producer of 
quality chemicals for the Textile Industry, Gen- 
eral Chemical Company has consistently main- 
tained the highest manufacturing standards. Con- 
stant control of all production details is your 


assurance of unusually high and uniform quality 


in all General Chemical products 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
« Boston + Bridgeport 


- Cleveland + Denver 
+ Minneapolis 


Sales Offices: 
Buffalo 
Hloustor 
New York 


Atlanta + Baltimore 

« Charlotte (N. C.) - Chicago 
+ Kansas City - Milwaukee + Newark (N. J. 
- Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Providence (R. I.) - St. Louis 

Utica (N. ¥ 

vast Sales Offices 

Pacific Northwest Sale 


(Conn. ) 
+ Detroit 


Pacific Ce San Francisco - Li 

8s Offices: Wenatchee (Wash 

In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company 
Montreal - Toronto « Vancouver 


os Angele 
+ Yakima (Wash. ) 
Limited 
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OPPORTUNITIES | 


TO IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
AND SAVE YOUR MONEY... 















NARROWING CHAIN 


Accurately made from high grade mate 
rial—built to last and to hold its shape. 


SINKER HEAD SLOT CUTTERS 


The ideal tool for cleaning out slots in 
sinker and divider heads. Made in all 
guuges. Each one comes in a leather 
carrying case. 


Send tor bulletin giving full details on 
these and other products. 


Te HARDENED i | 
tai ee 
GIVES ¥0U.. 


ESS BREAKAGE 

ONGER SERVICE 

OWER OPERATING COST 
ONGER UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 


THOMAS & SKINNER 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1119 Eest 23rd Street Indienepolis, Indiene 
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Samuel C. Lamport, 6!, head 
of the Lamport Co., New York 
died suddenly a is & 
New Rochelle, N. Y n Se 

iS To Sam Lamport may 

10 the creait # beina the 

wide! KNOWN mar n +he > X 
industry. He had been sely 
dentified with many o4 5 
dustr nstru movement: 
and, because of his vital inter 
est in exports, he had traveled 
extensively in Europe and the 
Orient. It is said that Sam 
Lamport personally purchased 


$1,000,000 wortt 
during the last war and 
was dire responsible for the 
f additional bonds 


y bonds 


that he 


ot libert 


sale T 
at nearly 
1880 and 
one year old. 
was graduated from Brown 
i handlin } 


cess in cotton 


vaiuea 


He spent much 
in successful of oT 
goods 
ot philanthropy and was 
He was also active 


tor some years a regular 


snd he had for some 
snera trade importance than 
nana was ready wherever neede 
dispositi the tton surplus 
Plan 
Army through the 


business it had never 


suit 


»ver brouahnt such a 


triends 

funeral brought an outpouring 
Tem«r le of Tne Society 

+t was held’was filled to its car 
the streets outside 


manager of 
Hartsville, S. 


cently business 
Coker College, 


C., died recently. 


George N. Norton, 77, who 
had been in the cotton goods 
converting business since 1882 
until his retirement three years 
ago, died recently at his home 
in Brookline, Mass. He was 
Danforth Clark Co. for 

years and in 1932 
founded George N. Norton Co. 

Herbert Edward Kinkaid, 
8,-in charge of merchandising 
Dundee towels for Woodward 
Baldwin & Co., New York, died 
Sept. 16. 


with 
many 


Harry Begiebing, of Hud- 
dersfield Woolen Co., New 
York, died Sept. 16. He had 
been in the woolen business all 
his business life, and was asso- 
ciated with a. & E. H. Wilson 
for nearly 30 years. 

Charles S. White, 67, who 
was first superintendent of the 
Lizzie and Ethel Cotton Mills, 
Selma, N. C., serving in that 
capacity for more than 20 
years, died recently. 


Charles Victor Sellars, 76, 
pioneer hosiery manufacturer 
of Burlington, N. C., died 
Sept. 20. He was president of 
Sellars Mfg. Co., Saxapaw, 
N. C., and vice-president of 
the Sellars Hosiery Mills, Inc., 


$19,000,000. He wa 
was brought to this country by 
his youth 
University in 1905. 
yoods 
Mr. Lamport 
a trustee of several 
on the boards of several banks. 
attendant at 
years 


ar and 

Last November he donated 213 pianos to the United State 
Jewish War Veterans of the 

yreat prides was that in the 50 years his company 

i had a law 


against 


su 











Poland 


Marianpol 
his parents when he wa 
in Burlington, Vt., and 


born in 


He was a pionee 

With his 
interested himself in all anadie 
olleges and hospitals 


Sam had beer 


rising financial suc 


conventions of mill execu- 
3iven more time to matters ot 
his own business. His helpina 


He interested 


the 


himself in 


One of his 
had been in 


Os 


it over a contract, nor had 


ny one. He numbered as his 


hundreds of famous persons in a wide variety of fields. | 


Ls] 
while the 


several thousand, and 


for the Advancement of Judaism in which 


SOO the thers thr 
5 Ul ¢ rs 


Burlington. He was vice-presi 
dent of the National Bank ot 
Burlington, and_ director of 
the Jordan Spinning Co. 
John Morse, 25, son of Col. 
Robert H. Morse, president of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., died 
as result of an automobile ac 


cident recently. He was as 
sistant manager of the com 


panys San Francisco branch 


James A. Hawley, 47. 
former operator of Dunn 
(N.C.) Hosiery Mills, died 
Aug. 12 at Coats, N. C. He 
formerly served as 
tendent of the old 
Hosiery Mills at Dunn. 
J. Clinton Squier, 59, sec- 
retary of Conestee (S.C.) Cot- 


ton Mills, died Aug. 27. 


Myron F. Eastwood, 74. 
former superintendent of Puri- 


tan Mills of American Woolen 


superin 
Harnett! 


Co., Plymouth, Mass., died 
Sept. 8. He was born at 
Winooski, Vt., entering the 
woolen industry as a young 
man, and going to Plymouth 
from the Wood mill in Law- 
rence in 1914. He retired in 
1937. 


Fred B. Crowell, 68, fo: 


20 years sales representative 
for E. H. Best & Co., textile 
specialists of Boston, with 
headquarters in Greenville, 
S. C., died recently. 
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THE word NAPENIZE has 
become the symbol of an 
extremely effective anti- 
mildew treatment. More 
and more canvas processors 
are approving this new treatment because 


of its definite and positive advantages. 


No need to waterproof when you 
NAPENIZE. The physical affinity of the 
chemical compound for the cloth makes 


waterproofing unnecessary. The effec- 
tiveness of the treatment remains after 
continued exposure to the elements. 


NAPENIZE gives the cloth a much greater 
degree of permanent protection—hence 
longer life and greater customer satis- 
faction. It’s an easy treatment to apply 
and low in cost. Get further information 
about this real advance in anti-mildew 
treatment. Write Dow today. 


<> 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New ‘fork, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Houston 
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Textile Laboratory 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 


TueEse are photographs of the interior of the 
modern, efficient new laboratory which the Corn Products 
Sales Company has established at Greenville, S. C., for 
testing and experimental work on textiles. 

You are cordially invited to call on the resources of this 
laboratory! Our technicians will help you work out any 
WARP SIZING, FINISHING or other textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, S.C. «+ Greensboro, N.C. * Atlanta, Ga. 
Spartanburg, S. C. * Birmingham, Ala. . Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Mill News 
Alabama Milis, Ince., Bir- 


mingham, Ala., report net profit 
for fiscal year ended June 30, 
1941, of $450,615, against net 
loss of $184,898 for previous 
12-month. 

Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 
Ine., Lockland, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has purchased over 2 
acres of land at Talman Ave. 
and Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, 
Il]., and will use as site for 
new mill at later date, when 
lease expires in 1942 on a 
one-story building on prop- 
erty. This existing — struc- 
ture, about 40,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, will be used as a 
warehouse at that time, with 
new mill located on adjoining 
site. 

jJ. & P. Coats, Inc., Paw- 
tucket, R. I.—Four-story ware- 
house at mill of this company 
was damaged by fire recently, 
with loss reported close to 
$30,000. Structure was former- 
ly one of the units of the 
Manville-Jenckes Co. Rebuild- 
ing is planned. 

Convenience, Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C., recently organized 
to manufacture cotton cloth 
specialties, including bandages, 
etc., has begun operations in 
new mill on River St., giving 
employment to over 100 per- 
sons. George Norwood is presi- 
dent and treasurer; and R. C. 
McCall, secretary. 

Dixie Cotton Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., operated by West 
Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., has be- 
gun erection of one-story addi- 
tion, for which general contract 
was let to Hardin & Ramsey, 
Atlanta, who also have received 
an award for alterations and 
improvements in present mill, 
work to be carried out at same 
time. Robert & Co., Atlanta, 
are engineers. 

Eagle & Phenix Mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., will expend close 
to $250,000 for new four-story 
addition (previously reported), 
including equipment. It will be 
150 x 300 ft., located in front of 
present No. 3 mill of company, 
on Twelfth St. Superstructure 
is being placed under way by 
Williams Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, general contractor. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. 
C., are architects and engineers. 

Fairfax (Ala) Mills, of 
West Point Mfg. Co., have 
plans under way for one-story 
addition, 70,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, estimated to cost over 
$150,000, including equipment. 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., are 
engineers. 


Fenimore Fabrics, Ine.. 


Cobleskill, N. Y., are complet- 
ing an addition to increase ca- 
pacity by 25%. 

Grosvenor  Co., North 
Grosvenordale, Conn., cotton 
manufacturers, has been sold 
to a new corporation. William 
Grosvenor remains _ president 
and G. V. Meehan, treasurer. 


Helen Mill, Rock Hill, S. 
C., closed for some time, has 
been purchased from the Royce 
Chemical Co. by a group of 
Rock Hill citizens who plan to 
renovate the property and lease 
it for 10 years to Samarkand 
Rugs, Inc. That company will 
install machinery to produce 
yarns for use in the manufac- 
ture of their rug products. 


Jewel Mill, Thomasville, N. 
C., has been purchased by 
Robert Goldberg and _§asso- 
ciates, and is now being oper- 
ated by them. It is 12,500- 
spindle mill. Robert Goldberg 
of Gastonia, N. C., is president; 
H. A. James of New York, vice- 
president; C. C. Armstrong of 
Gastonia, treasurer, and G. A. 
Cooper of Charlotte, N. C., sec- 
retary. Joseph W. Hawthorne 
remains as general manager. 


Marilyn Mills, Anniston, 
Ala., yarn plant, has been put 
into operation under direction 
of Fred Campbell, manager. 


Matthews Mills, Abbeville. 
S. C., are building 130 houses 
for employees. One hundred 
are duplexes, containing eight 
rooms and two baths, and the 
remainder are one-family units. 
All are of brick veneer, with 
tile baths, roofs and porches. 
They cost from $3,500 to $5,000 
apiece and will rent for an 
average of $18 per month. 

Nicolas Cotton Mills and 
Opp Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala.. 
are erecting a modern office 
building, of concrete and brick. 
It will be air-conditioned. 

Narragansett Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., has been granted 
a $40,000 RFC loan to permit 
resumption of operations after 
10 years of idleness. Yarns for 
defense purposes will be made. 

New Bedford, Mass.—A 
large manufacturing organiza- 
tion, unidentified, has made an 
offer for the former Taber 
Mill plant, and it is intimated 
that about 900 men will be em- 
ployed in production, with 
an annual payroll of about 
$1,000,000. The Grinnell Realty 
& Warehouse Corp. is owner 
of the mill. 


New England Fabric Co., 
Middletown, Conn., has awarded 
contract to Charles E. Richter, 
Middletown, for plant additions 
on South Main street. Plans by 
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Empty and rejected 4 
bobbins are delivered — 
by @ conveyor to the 
sorting table, where 
the spooler gitl can 
pick out tailings and — 
strips. Empties are — 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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Why Not? cnc Sickness Insurance with 
EASTERN 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 


Mutual Company ® No Agents ® No Branch Offices 


MASSACHUSETTS CO., INC. 1894 


Insure Your Earnings ... Protect All! 


ACCIDENT POLICY PAYS | SICKNESS POLICY PAYS 


ACCIDENTAL WEEKLY $25.00 $10.00 
DEATH DISABILITY ' Per Week Per Week for 
$5,000- $25.00- for Confining Non-confining 
$10,000 $50.00 Sickness 
Estimated Annual Cost $15.00 | Estimated Annual Cost $20.00 


PAYS WHILE YOU ARE LAID UP 
SD > AVS FROM THE FIRST DAY OF DISABILITY 
47 YEARS OF UNFAILING SERVICE 


No Policy Is Cancelled, Rates Increased, or 
Benefits Reduced on Account of Any Age! 


PPCSSSSSS SSH HHS SSEKSS SEE T TEES RE SEE SEES Ree eee eee 
John S. Whittemore, Sec.-Treas. 
Eastern Commercial Travelers 
80 Federal St., Boston 
itn obligation pleas 
r ana apr T 


SEND THE 
COUPON 


TODAY 


Testing —now a vital need 


In the maze of restrictions, substitute mate- 
rials, new fibres, rigid specifications—adequate 
physical testing is the shortest route to cer- 
tainty, the sure safeguard against expensive 


errors. 60 models for all textile needs. 


*Registered Trademark 


101 Blackstone Street 
Providence, R, I 


{OVERS ARK 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO., 


For 


WEAVERS-KNITTERS 


MONTGOMERY 


| 
iW WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


Towner & Lamb specify two 
brick mill additions 20x 90 ft. 
and 35x65 ft., cach one-story 


high. 
Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg. 


Co.’s old weave shed is being 
demolished by the Moury Co. 
of Providence, R. I., to salvage 
building materials. For many 
years, the weave shed was one 
of the largest buildings of its 
kind in the world. 


Pacifie Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., has placed on the market 
its textile property in Dover, 
N. H., including water rights. 
Buildings total 692,049 sq. ft. 
floor space. 

Powdrell & Alexander, 
New York, report net profit of 
$128,052 for first half of 1941, 
compared with $34,997 for simi- 
lar period in 1940. 

Springs Cotton Mills, For! 
Mill, S. C., plan to erect 12 
additional brick dwellings for 
operatives. Company has _ re- 
cently completed more than 100 
new homes for operatives 
needed since the local unit has 
been enlarged. 


Randolph Mills,  Ine., 
Franklinville, N. C., is building 
a large addition to Mill No. 2. 


West Point (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co. is planning an addition to 
its plant at West Point with 
70,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
The company has let general 
contract to Batson-Cook Co., 
West Point, for one-story addi- 
tion to its Langdale (Ala.) 
Mill, to be used for warehouse 
service. Cost reported about 
$25,000, with equipment. 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., are 
engineers of both  construc- 
tions. 


Wool Mill News 


American Woolen Co., 
Ine., Andover, Mass., is build- 
ing a storehouse-dyehouse unit 
at Dover-Foxcroft, Me. Arthu 
N. Olive, Boston, Mass., has the 


general contract. 


E. A. Baxter Co., Water 
town, Mass., manufacturers of 
woolen tweeds, has purchased 
the New Dam Mill from the 
city of Somersworth, N. H., 
which acquired the property 
through a tax sale. 


Botany Worsted Mills, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., are re- 
ported to have negotiations un- 
der way for purchase of tract 
of over 75 acres of land on 
highway between Aberdeen and 
Southern Pines, N. C., as site 
for new mill. Net profit for the 
first six months of 1940 was 
$501,701 compared with $9,387 
for similar period in 1940. 


Collins & 


Canada, Ltd.. 


Aikman of 
Farnham, Que., 





plan one-story addition, 32 x 400 
ft. Cost estimated close to 
$140,000, with equipment. J. 
M. Robertson, Montreal, Que., 
is architect. 

Dartmouth Woolen Mills, 
Inc., Claremont, N. H., is reno- 
vating its plant on Lafayette 
Street. Harty Blaney Construc- 
tion Co., Boston, Mass., has the 
general contract. 

Dominion Woolens & 
Worsteds, Ltd., Hespeler, 
Ont., have work under way on 
extensions and improvements 
in local Hespeler Mill, for 
which general contract was 
awarded _ recently to Ball 
Brothers, Ltd., Hespeler. Cost 
reported close to $85,000. 

Dunhill Woolen Coe., Los 
Angeles, Calif., is the firm name 
under which B. Black & Sons 
(Simon Black, vice-president; 
and Jack Black, treasurer), 
have obtained a certificate to 
conduct business at 548 South 
Los Angeles street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Fraser Products Co., A\l- 
pena, Mich., manufacturer of 
woolen blankets, overcoatings, 
etc., has taken over local mill 
of Alpena Woolen Mills, oper- 
ating in conjunction’ with 
present mill at Alpena on Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

French Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., has let con- 
tract to Enterprise Bldg. Co., 
Woonsocket, for a fourth story 
addition to its plant on Ham.- 
let Ave. Walter F. Fontaine, 
Inc., architects, drew the plans. 

Gordon Woolen Co. has 
purchased Woolcraft Mfg. Co. 
property on Ash street, in New- 
port, N. H., from the Home- 
stead Woolen Co. 


Knox Woolen Co. plans to 
construct a 100 ft. addition to 
its plant in Rockland, Me., to 
increase spinning, weaving and 
shipping facilities. The addi- 
tion will be three stories high 
and include a sprinkler system. 

Lowell (Mass.) Woolen 
Mills, Ine., have been organ- 
ized with capital of $50,000, to 
operate a local mill. Reginald 
C. Swan, Swanzey, N. H., is 
president and _ treasurer. 

Merrimac Hat  Corp.., 
Amesbury, Mass., is building a 
plant at Greenville, Ala. 

Talbot Worsted Mills Co., 
Bristol, Pa., has leased from A. 
M. Greenfield & Co.. buildings 
3 and 3A of the Middishade 
Block, 30th and Reed = Sts.. 
Philadelphia. 

Theresa Woolen Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., is the firm 
name under which Martin Cut 
ler, J. J. Greeble and Hedley 
Chapman have obtained a cer- 
tificate to conduct business at 
122 East Seventh St., Los 
Angeles. 
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ON HERCULES PINE OILS 
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HERCULES PINE _ OILS, 
when made soluble, have 


become so useful in mod- 





ern wet processing of tex- 
tiles that your orders to us have 
grown by leaps and bounds. Al- 
though we are operating 24 hours a 
day, 365 days a year, with greatly 
expanded capacity, we are still un- 
able to meet the greatly increased 
demand for pine oil. 

Many manufacturers using 
YARMOR* pine oils to meet defense 
production requirements appreciate 
more than ever the speed and thor- 
oughness with which pine 
oils wet 


out, penetrate 


the fibers, loosen dirt and 





rease, and hold them in 
g 


suspension for clear rinsing. For 


example, Hercules’ development of 


YARMOR 302-W has enabled woolen 
manufacturers to cut fulling oper- 
ation as much as 30 percent—vital 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.,by Hercules Powder Company 


OCTOBER, 1941 


in the emergency production of mil- 
lions of yards of O. D. overcoating 
and blanketing. And that’s only part 
of the story: This new product is now 
destined for an important role in wet 
processing of all textiles. 

From continuous research plus ex- 
perience born of defense needs, there 
is every reason to believe that the 
use of YARMOR 302 and YARMOR 
*  302-W will be more wide- 


\\ 
ww 
ww 






, Spread than ever when 


aw’ normal business returns. 


Oo 





We hope that soon we 


can handle the additional volume 


from old customers and at the 
same time welcome the new custom- 
ers whose insistent inquiries prove 
what a solid place YARMOR 302 and 
YARMOR 302-W have won in the esti- 


mation of textile operators. 
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WHITMAN 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


LAWRENCE, MASS 


CRAMERTON MILLS 


CRAMERTON, N.C 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS 


NONQUITT MILLS 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
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HUMIDIFIERS 
ATOMIZERS 


UNIT SYSTEM 
AIR FILTERS 


THE BAHNSON CO., 
ee eae 


“YOU CAN COUNT 
ON WAK COUNTERS” 


They are 


RUGGED 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 
We build single, double and triple 


pick counters; yardage, rotary, 
ratchet and special counters. 





Write—Phone—Wire 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE.N. C. 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


Acme Rayon Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, shut down for 
three years, is to be started up 
again as National Rayon Corp. 
Enka Corp.. 
Enka, N. C., has completed a 
one and one-half mile dike 
around the plant which will 
prevent a repetition of such a 
flood as inundated the plant in 


American 


August, 1940, doing damage 
estimated at more than 
$1,000,000. 

Atlantic Rayon  Cerp.. 


Providence, R. I., reports net 
loss for first half of 1941 of 
$12,855 compared with net loss 
of $5,977 for first half of 1940. 


Bonita Ribbon Mills, 
Brewton, Ala., has completed 
an addition that cost $23.000. 


Additional machinery is be- 
ing installed. 

Britton Mfg. Co., New 
Britain, Conn., has been or- 


ganized with capital of $50,000, 
to manufacture cotton and 
ravon goods, etc. Incorporators 
include Irving L. Levine, Hart- 
ford, Conn.: and Joseph W. 
Ress, West Hartford, Conn. 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Kingston, Ontario, will have its 
Nylon plant in operation next 
spring with a _ capacity of 


600,000 lb. annually. 


Champlain Spinners, Ine., 
Whitehall, N. Y.. 


verted 


have 
their mill for spun 
Nylon yarn production on the 
sifk system. and will maintain 
operations for this manufacture 
for an indefinite period. 
Courtaulds (Canada), 
Ltd., Cornwall. Ont., plans 
large addition to rayon mill on 


con- 


tract of over 75 acres of land 
on Kings Highway No. 2, con- 
sisting of 


several one-story 


units, reported to cost over 
$500,000, with machinery. 
Duplan Corp., New York, 


N. Y.. has purchased a large 
quantity of throwing machinery 
from the Laros Silk Co., Inc.. 
Bethlehem, Pa., and will 
tinue to operate it in local 
mill of that company, until it 
can later be transferred to one 
or more of Duplan’s Pennsyl- 
vania and southern mills for 
increased operations. Company 


con- 


name has been changed from 
former Duplan Silk Corp. 
E. I. duPont deNemours 


& Co., Ine., Wilmington, Del... 
have begun preliminary opera- 
tions at new Nylon mill at 
Martinsville, Va.. in course of 
construction for a number of 
The new mill is said 
to represent an investment of 
$12,000,000. William 
T. Wood is to be superintend- 
ent. 

Kingsboro Mills, McMinn- 
ville, Tenn., which have leased 
the old Menzies Shoe Co. build- 


months. 


close to 


TEXTILE WORLL 


ing. has started four looms on 
rayon fabrics which another de- 
partment of the 
cut and sew into garments. By 
first of year 34 looms will be 
in operation. 

L. & L. Textiles, 
Toronto, Canada, 
to a new plant at Magog, Que- 


business will 


Ltd. 
has removed 


bee. 

Laros Textiles, Inec., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.. have begun an ex- 
pansion and improvement 
program at local 
mill, to include the installation 
of additional 
equipment for increased capac 
ity. 

Leach Textiles, Ltd., Hunt 
ingdon, Que., have begun super- 


three-story 


looms and other 


structure for one-story addition, 
90 x 220 ft. for which general 
contract was let to McNair Co., 
Huntingdon. Cost over $85,000, 
with equipment. 

Marian Mills, Ine., Allen 
town, Pa., has been formed by 
Herman Ganz, president, to 
carry on the business of Marian 
Allentown, and 


North 


Fabrics, of 
Marian Silk Mills of 
ampton, Pa. 

Morganton, N. C.—C. H. 
Ross, treasurer and manager. 
Ross Fabrics, Inc., with 
mill on Meeting St., is organiz 
ing a new company to construct 
and operate a rayon 
mill. Site has been acquired 
and work will begin at once on 
one-story building. Cost re 
ported over $40,000, with equip- 
ment. 

New England Fabric Co., 
Ine., Middletown, Conn., has 
begun two one-story mill addi- 
which general 
awarded to C. E. 
Middletown. Esti- 
about $35,000, 


local 


weaving 


tions, for con- 
tract) was 
Richter, 
mated to cost 
with equipment. 

Paulton Silk Co., Berwick, 
Pa., is making a complete air- 
conditioning installation. The 
plant will shortly modernize its 
productive equipment through 
all departments. 

Steuben Silk Mills, An- 
dover, N. Y., will start 
manufacture of rayon and silk 
goods in the old Andover High 
School Building at Andover, N. 
Y., leased by them. The per- 
sonnel of the new mill includes 
F. V. Conrad, E. J. Allen and 


3. L. Leibenguth. 


soon 


Tennessee-Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn., will defer 
erection of proposed mill addi- 
tion ( previously reported ) 
inability to 
priority structural 
steel and other required build- 
ing materials. 

Twentieth Century Silk 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., silk 
throwsters for 25 years, are re- 
tiring from business and are 
offering their equipment to in- 
dividual buyers at private sale. 


owing to secure 


rating for 
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CHECK Special 
STANDARD SILICATES 
FOR 


Kier Boiling 


Soaping Prints 


Scouring Rayons 
Scouring Yarns 
Silk Weighting 
Water Treatment 


Peroxide Bleaching 





Plants at CINCINNATI JERSEY CITY 
LOCKPORT. N. Y MARSEILLES. ILL 
DALLAS. TEXAS 
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IN GRADES TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 


To make your merchandise most salable—to make 
your processes most effective—standardize on 
STANDARD TEXTILE SILICATES. Combining 
highest soil-suspending power with controlled 
alkalinity over a wide range, these pure, uniform 
products are made in grades to exactly fit your 
particular needs! 

Standard maintains a special laboratory to help 
progressive textile manufacturers develop pro- 
cedures best suited for their individual require- 
ments. Make use of this service—it costs you 
nothing! 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY « Standard Silicate Division 


General Offices e PITTSBURGH, PA. 













Fine Grit Free 


CLAYS 


Particularly suitable for 
back-filling operations 


DAWSON CLAY 
FRANKLIN CLAY 




























Both are non-abrasive and will not in- 
jure doctor blade, dull cutting knives 
Shipped in heavy 


or warp needles. 
paper bags. 











Testing samples and technical data sent upon 
your request. 








UNITED CLAY MINES 


CORPORATION 


TRENTON NEW JERSEY 


























Watson- Williams’ 
no dust to collect. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: E.V. Wilson, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S.C. 
NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: G. C. Burbank, 3 Beaconsfield 
Mette ee eee ee 


IDEAL LOCK STUDS. No lint, 








DYE STICKS 


Since 1900 we have made high quality true- 
form oven-seasoned dye sticks for all standard 
We can fill your needs today to 
meet any requirement. 


FRANK BAILEY 


machines. 


Cedar Brook, N. J. 
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Knitting Mill News 


Bradley Knitting Co., 
Delavan, Wis., Thomas F. Mil- 
lane, referee in bankruptcy, on 
Sept. 11 authorized the pay- 
ment of a 100% dividend to 
general creditors. Mr. Millane 
announced the sale of the 
firm’s Milwaukee plant to Dora 
Samuels, secretary of a Chicago 
auctioneering firm, for $37,500. 


Chernin Knitting Mills, 
2216 East First St. Los 
Angeles, Calif., have been or- 


ganized by Jacob Chernin and 
associates, to operate a_ local 
mill. 

Dorset Knitting Co., Need- 
ham, Mass., will be sold by 
Caroline E. Gerstner as_ re- 
ceiver, according to court order. 

Excelsior Knitting Co., 
Union, S. C., has awarded con- 
tract to Daniel Construction 
Co., Anderson, S. C., for a 
four-story addition. The new 
building, with its machinery, is 
expected to represent an invest- 
ment of $75,000. 


Fairy Silk Mills, Shilling- 
ton, Pa., in receivership since 


1935, has 
hands with 


into new 


Forrest R. 


passed 


Judge 


Shanaman, Reading, approving 
a reorganization plan. Under 
the court’s decree. Earl S. 
Jenckes, receiver, has been 


authorized to deliver possession 
of the plant to a committee of 
three men, George D. Snyder. 
Mahlon S. Strouse and Herbert 
L. Parsons. 


Julius Kayser & Co., New 
York, reports net profit of 
$500,212, for the fiscal 
ended June 30, 1941, compared 
with $127,035 for the previous 
fiscal year. Net sales 
$14,884,321. 


Laconia, N. H.—E. G. B. 
Riley of The Weirs, N. H.. has 
acquired the former H. H. 
Wood & Co. hosiery mill here 
at auction for $20,000. It is 
understood that the plant is in 
shape to start operations, and 
that the purchaser represents 
the estate of the former general 


ve ar 


were 


manager, the late C. G. St. 
Clair. 

Lebanon (Pa.) Knitting 
Mills have leased the second 


floor of the Coldren Knitting 
Mill building on Columbia St.. 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. Heads 
of the firm are Milton and San- 
ford Koenigsburg. 


Lovknit Mfg. Co., Ine.. 
Greenville, Tex., has been or 
ganized with capital of $40,000. 
to operate a local knitting mill. 
Rufus B. Love. Greenville, is 
head. 

Mohnton, Pa. A 
mill with dye house, warehouse 
and other buildings occupying 
nearly three acres of land at 


hosiery 


Mohnton, have been sold by the 





Sheriff's court in 
$10. Same 


Reading for 
were offered as the 
property of Tru-Tex Hosiery 
Mills, and Smith & Diamond 
Purchaser was George Eves, al- 
torney for the mortgagee. 
Overlook Knitting Mill, 
Marion, N. C., newly estab- 
lished, will have 25 machines 
for manufacture of half hose. 
Platzner Knitting Mills, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have taken 
over a four-story building at 
Detroit and Vermont Aves., N. 
W., about 45,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, under lease with option 
to purchase. Company will re- 
move present mill to new loca- 
tion and increase capacity. 
Ragan Knitting Co., Ine., 
Thomasville, N. C.. has begun 
two-story addition for 
house. Erection will be carried 
out by day labor. 
$30,000, with equipment. 


Southland Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Greensboro, N. C., or- 
ganized with capital of $100,000 
(previously reported) will be 
identified with local Samet 
Hosiery Mill, East Sycamore 
St. Theodore Samet and F. K. 
Wilkins, heads of latter com- 
pany, will be officials of the 
new organization. 


ware- 


Cost close to 


Processing Plant News 


American Finishing Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., plans one-story 
addition, which will cost about 
$45,000. 


Apponaug (R. I.) Co. re- 
ports for fiscal year ended June 
30, 1941, a net loss of $91,884, 
compared with net profit of 
$16,102 for previous 12-month. 


Arnold Print Works, North 
Adams, Mass., had a net profit 
of $750,283 after depreciation 
and charges for the year ended 
June 30, 1941, against a net of 


$450,241 the year previous. 
President S. M. Jones pointed 


out that labor costs increased 
21% and gray goods 
about 75% during the year. 

Cocheco Mfg. Co., Eas! 
Rochester, N. H.. has con- 
structed an addition to its dye 
house. 


costs 


Continental Textile Print- 
ing Corp., Middletown, Conn., 
which purchased the Rockfall 
Woolen Co., will start opera- 
tions in October. Alterations to 
the plant have been in progress 


with Oscar E. Larson, Middle- 
town, as general contractor. 
Plans were drawn by Carl B. 


Middletown. Arnold 
Eddy is general manager. 
Edgewater Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has begun two-story addition to 
mill, 80x 105 ft., to be used for 
warehouse. Construction § con- 
tract was awarded to Leslie fF 


Bender, Philadelphia. 


Segerberg, 
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